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CIIA-PTER I 


I^TKODUC^Ok^ 

WllEk, on the 2ist j\Iaich 1890, undci the auspices 
of the Hon Sir Anclicw Scoblc, the Lcgislatue Council 
of India passed an Act (XI of i S90) foi the pic 
\ention of cruelty to animals, some suipiisc i\as c\picsscd 
m England that legislation should be nccessai) foi a 
people who ha\c long been quoted as an example of 
mcicy It was hinted that Oiicntals must ha,\e learned 
ciuclt\,as they ha\e learned diunkenncss fiom brutal 
Biitons Those who know India need not be told that 
this insinuatmn is gioundless, since both vices have foi 
ages been rooted in the life of Eastcin as of all the 
nations under heaven The gcneial conclusion of 
cultivated Euiopc as to the tcmpei of Oiicntals 
towards animals is expiessccl by IMi Leek}, in a 
clause of the sentence with which he concludes a 
survey of a giovvth of consideration foi animals as an 
element of public moials, m his Histojj of Liaopcan 
Uloials foin Constantine to Cliai leviagne, and runs thus 
“ The Muhammadans and the Brahmans hav e m this 
sphere consideiably sui passed the Chiistians ’ 

There is enough tiuth in this statement to give 
B 
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interest to an examination of it. The gulf that must 
exist between religious prescriptions that have earned 
a world -wide reputation for mercy and a practice 
which has led a Government, strongly adverse to 
unnecessary legislation, to frame an enactment for 
the prevention of cruelt)'-, deserves looking into. We 
ought, perhaps, to distrust most of the compendious 
phrases which presume to label our complex and para- 
doxical humanity with qualities and virtues, like drugs 
in a drawer. At all events, it is better not to try to 
make another rule but to offer a few general consider- 
ations and details of actual fact, leaving the Christian 
to frame his summary for himself. 

The wholesale ascription of tender mercy to India 
may not unfairly be held to be part of a wide and 
general misconception of Indian life and character, 
of which the administrator, the schoolmaster, and the 
missionaiy have reason to complain. They find on 
closer acquaintance that both Hindus and Muham- 
madans are more human and more like the rest of the 
world than the conventional pictures of Scholars, 
working from a dead and done-with literature, had 
led them to expect. Some of the most authoritative 
of these writers have never ventured to disturb their 
dreams by contact with the living India of to-day, and 
their gushing periods have, in consequence, as much 
actuality as Gulliver’s Travels, For nearly all, the last 
few centuries of this era do not exist. To judge from 
their writings, the English power in India might have 
succeeded that of the Gupta kings. No mention is 
made of the horrible hole of the pit from which the 
country was digged ; and the events that really shaped 
the character and habits of the people arc ignored 
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m favoul of ancient lawgucis and foi gotten Vedas 
Nothing could be nioie scholail)’-, amiable, sentimental 
oi mistaken, and the plain lesiilt is a falsification of 
histoiy which has moic ill effects than aie visible on 
the naiiow hoiizon of an English stud) 

It IS not a pleasant subject to dwell upon, but thcie 
IS no moic fitting adjectuc than “ciuel foi the India 
of the late klogul and the Pindaii We ma)>- allow 
that thiough ccntuiies of trouble the Hindu s) stem 
a\ ailed to presen c Biahmanicnl oidinances, but these 
only affected a limited poition of the communit) 
The masses of the people, who ically ha\c to do with 
animals, could not but be dcmoiahsed So geneial 
piecepts of mercy foi the man) shiank into iitual 
obsenances foi the few i\Ioieo\ei, such piecepts as 
exist ha\c been cxaggciated in lepoit 

Stiictly speaking, the Paisee leligious code alone, 
among those of Oiicntal laces diiectly enjoins a 
humane and consideiate ticatment of all animals duiing 
then life as may be full) learned fiom the Book of 
Aidha Viiaf, the Dante of the Zoioastiian lufeino 
The Hindu woi ships the cow, and as a uile is icluctant 
to take the life of an) animal except in saciificc But 
that docs not piesene the ox, the hoi sc, and the ass 
fiom being unmcicifully beaten, ovci diiven o\ci laden, 
under fed, and woiked with,soics iindci then harness, 
nor does it save them fiom abandonment to staivation 
when unfit foi woik, and to a lingeiing death winch is 
made a long toituie by buds of pie), whose beaks, 
poweiless to kill outiight inflict undeseived toiment 
And the same code which exalts the Biahman and the 
cow, tin lists the dog, the ass, the buffalo, the pig, and 
the low caste man beyond the pale of meiciful legard 
The loving kindness of which we heai is, in modem 
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fact and deed, a vague reluctance to take life by a 
positive sudden act, except for sacrifice, — a large ex- 
ception, — and a ceremonial reverence for the cow, 
which does not avail to secure even for her such good 
treatment as the milch cows of Europe receive. There 
are some castes who hold it wrong even to accidentally 
destroy an insect, who keep a cloth before their mouths 
to prevent swallowing them, and who brush the ground 
before they seat themselves, so that they may not 
crush out some minute life. But they teach no gospel 
of mercy, inheriting only an observance of their 
peculiar caste, absolutely inert beyond its boundaries. 
Indeed, it is well for mankind that they are not propa- 
gandists, for, cleai'ly a man who refuses to take or to 
interfere with animal life in any way, and who says 
that while the cat should be left to kill the mouse, the 
serpent should not by a truly pious man be prevented 
from entering the cradle of his sleeping child, is not 
a teacher of much value. No general temper of pity 
towards animals in service has been produced by 
Brahmanical law, and probably not by any merely 
religious ordinances in any part of the world. Feeling 
for the sufferings of animals, restraint in their use, and 
recognition of their rights to consideration, are just as 
modern in India as elsewhere. 

The reluctance to kill, which is the main fact of 
Hindu animal treatment, is of itself, from a European 
point of view, a cause of needless suffering. We speak 
of putting injured or diseased creatures out of their 
misery. To the mind of the orthodox Hindu there 
is no such thing as euthanasia, and it is impious to 
attempt to bring it about. An English correspondent 
of the Pioneer^ 30th October 1 890, writes ; — 

“ At Chandi, near Kalka, I last week found a 
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Go\cinmcnt drik hoiac 1\ mg m a public gio\c, clo^^c 
to the load, a hind leg of which had been bioken 
(accoiding to the peojile thcic) three da\ s bcfoie, 
through a kick This poot beast had been hauled out 
and thrown down alnc to die a lingeiing death It 
was pcrfectl} conscious I found it surioundcd by 
ciowa, which had alreadi picked out both of its e} cs, 
and when I aimed weie in the act of de\ouiing othei 
tendci paitb The hoise atti acted my attention by 
thi n ing it-^ head up icpeatedl} to drnc the ciows off 
I uckil^ I had a pistol, and of couise shot the animal 
at 0 ice 

I here nothing unusual in this, foi it is the fate of 
all animals th.'t sene the Hindu to be left to die, 
and though most English people would appiovc of 
that pi«tol shot, it was wiong accoiding to the Hindu 
canon 

The cau=e of the canon is not far to seek The 
doctiinc of the transmigration of souls is at the root of 
aJiwisa, the ancient principle of legaid foi animals, foi 
It nr^kes all Ining nature km with humanity A bull 
IS more than a bull, he is a potential grandfather e 
ha^c all been hcie before, and the souls of the hosts of 
men and animals, birds, and fishes ha\e passed m these 
\ariou-5 disguises thiough infinite aeons of time and 
change Believing this, you naturally hold } our hand 
before dismissing a soul to another flight and another 
change of dwelling 

In this, as in otliei Indian subjects, a vast and most 
\aiious population has been labelled with attributes 
that belong to a few of the uppei classes alone A 
desciiption of the habits and beliefs of the Bench of 
Bishops would scarcely be accepted as faiily lepic 
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sentative of the masses of Great Britain, but something 
like this suffices for popular estimates of India. Those 
who have but little to do with animals are enjoined not 
to kill, but no command is laid on the low-caste Hindu, 
while the average Muhammadan, ignorant though 
devout, knows of none. Even Hindus are not, as is 
commonly believed, universally vegetarian. Nearly all 
eat fish, vast and yearly increasing numbers eat mutton 
and kid, Rajputs and Sikhs eat wild boar, and most 
low-caste Hindus are only vegetarian when flesh food 
is not within their reach. All Muhammadans are flesh 
eaters as a matter of course. A Levitical code is 
naturally a mother of hypocrisy, so Hindus living 
among Hindus of higher caste will call mutton lal s&g 
— red vegetable ; and fish, water beans ; while prawns 
are ennobled as Shiva biscuits, but they are eaten all 
the same. 

Animal sacrifices, and the peculiar character of the 
religious ceremonies of certain Hindu S^kti worshipping 
castes, at whose meetings the eating of flesh and the 
drinking of wine and spirits form part of a ritual of 
orgy, also tend to lower the standard from the ideal 
Europeans have conceived of the Hindu. There are 
vast numbers of these “ left-hand ” worshippers. Here 
it may be remarked that the “ official ” books of 
mythology, etc., are no guide to modem practice, or to 
a comprehension of modern life. Modern Hinduism, 
as Sir Monier M. Williams has well said, is “ a loose 
conglomerate,” and it is a conglomerate in process of 
decay and change. The High Gods described in the 
works one may call “ official ” may not be quite dead, 
but the}' are practically superseded in favour of witch- 
craft, demonolatry, and fetishism, or by vulgar mani- 
festations, usually of an orgiastic type. Wholesale 
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slaughter and blood are constantly associated with 
these Gods, Codlings, and demons. Some writers 
claim for Hinduism a wonderful immutability ; and 
this preposterous contention, which would be scouted if 
made on behalf of any other race of mankind, has been 
allowed to pass unchallenged. It has decay inherent 
in its system, and its history is one long chronicle of 
protest, dissent, and change. 

Persons of the Vegetarian persuasion sometimes 
claim a moral superiority for the Hindu, in that his 
delicacy of feeling is not blunted by the horrors of the 
Western butcher’s shop. This is plausible but illusory, 
for there are plenty of butchers’ shops in India, and it 
should be further remembered that of the thousands who 
habitually pass sueh shops in the West, but a very small 
percentage have seen the act of slaughter, wherein 
demoralising influence may be supposed to lie. The 
Hindu, on the other hand, is familiar with slaughter in 
a most revolting form, performed as an act of sacrifice. 
When we talk of sacrifice we think of the grave and 
decent solemnities described in the Bible or in Homer. 
Such ideas are rudely dispelled by the reality in India. 
The goat and buffalo sacrifices to Kali at Kali ghat 
in the highly civilised metropolis of Bengal are not 
to be mentioned in connection with any slaughtering 
we know of, for there may be seen thousands of 
people gloating in delirious excitement over rivers of 
blood. 

There are general injunctions of mercy in the 
Buddhist religion, but Buddhism has been dead and 
done with in India proper for centuries, and has left 
but little behind it. Always vague and abstract, it 
is doubtful whether its languid prescriptions ever effect- 
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ively controlled the daily practice of the people. The 
Singhalese are Buddhists, and yet cruelty to animals 
is one of the marks of modern Ceylon. The modern 
Burman is a Buddhist and should not take life. But, 
like Gautama Buddha himself, he eats flesh, so he 
contents his conscience by calling the butcher a Mu- 
hammadan. We are apt to judge of the results of 
a creed from the aims of its commandments, which is 
putting the cart before the horse. Yet we ought to 
know better, for the main stress of our Christian 
commandment is to lay up no treasure on earth, to 
consider the lilies of the field, to sell all and follow the 
Christ, etc. etc. In the Christian capitals of the 
Western world one may see how much of this injunction 
is obeyed. 

The ordinary Englishman will not easily be per- 
suaded that the act of killing an animal or bird for 
food is necessarily a proof of cruelty, I write these 
lines in an English house in the country, the gracious 
lady whereof has just I'eturned from a visit to some 
friends in the village, who had sent word that their 
pig was killed. Here is a delicate and refined English- ‘ 
woman going in cold blood to see a dead pig ! Nothing 
could be more horrible from a Hindu or Muhammadan 
point of view, but from that of English country life it 
is natural enough. The lady is a valued friend of a 
struggling family. Their pig has been kindly treated 
and carefully fed for months, and its death is a sort of 
festival ; they are proud of its weight and size, and it is 
one of the triumphs of their provident and thrifty lives. 
“ And the pig ? ” says the master of the house at lunch, 
“ Well, I had to look at the pig, and it seemed a fine 
pig enough. They said it weighed 14 score, and I said 
it must be the largest they had fed since their mother 
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died, "ind the) wcic all much pleased, and wanted to 
tell me stones of past pigs, but I managed to 
escape 

Ihe topsy tunj moialit) of the Last would gi\e 
ahighei place to the I e\jticallj clean Hindu, who would 
die sooner than eat flesh, but who would also lathci die 
than touch oi help a d\ mg man of a low caste ncai 
his dooi, than to the Lnghsh lad} whose life is spent 
m actnc beneficence, but who is defiled b> eating beef 
and appioaching the dead bod} of a pig 

The animal hospitals of Indii ha\c been ficqucntl} 
quoted, and with some icason, as a pi oof of the tcndci 
mcic} of the counti} Ihcicaic thicc of these mtci 
csting institutions on the gicat continent, at Bomba}, 
Surat, and ^Yhmcclabad, chief!} maintained b} Banians 
of the Jam faith The Bomba} “pinjiapol,’ howc\ci, is 
said to ha\c been laigcly endowed b\ the gcncious 
Paiscc, Sii jamsetjee Jcjccbho}, fiist baionct of the 
name The} aie not hospitals m the tiue sense, foi 
ailments are not ticatcd, but simpl} lefugcs foi halt, 
maimed diseased, and blind cicatuics foi whom nobody 
cares Until the late I\Ii J II Steel, Piincq^al of the 
Bomba} Vcteiinai}'- College, took compassion on the 
inmates and icgulaily \isitcd the place, no attempt had 
c\ci been made to allcMate their suffeiings , and the 
institution IS of some antiquity Ritual icvcience foi 
life docs not include the pcifoimance of acts of mcic} 
It IS enough to sa\e the animal f om immediate death, 
and to place food within its leach So } ou sec theic 
cieatuies with unset bioken limbs, with hoofs eighteen 
inches long, and monstrous wens The dogs, as I 
remembei them twenty }eais ago, weie a hcait- 
bieakmg sight, confined, with nothing to do but fight, 
insufficiently fed, and all afflicted with one equal miseiy 
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of mange. A quaint feature of the place is an apart- 
ment supposed to be full of the vermin that feed on 
mankind. From time to time a man is paid to spend 
a night in this den in order to give the cherished insects 
a dinner, but first he is drugged to insensibility, lest 
in his natural irritation he should be tempted to 
destroy some of them. I have always doubted this, 
and certainly never saw it done, but it is one of the 
proudest traditions of the “ pinjrapol,” vouched for by 
Native gentlemen of undoubted authority. 

There are admirable points in the ritual I'espect for 
life, but it is not true humanity, nor is it practised with 
sufficient intelligence or feeling to profit the animal. 
We in the West may at least learn from it the reflection 
that all living things cling to life, nor need we in the 
present state of Veterinary science be always so prompt 
with pistol or poleaxe as is our habit. 

But it must be noted that the sect which cares for 
animal hospitals is comparatively small, with only a 
local influence, and that its practice in this matter is the 
subject of a good deal of popular gibe. For it is not 
easy to respect people who collect caterpillars, and feed 
fleas and other vermin with human blood, nor is it only 
to the Occidental that a fantastic glorification of the 
letter of a law may show the death of its spirit. 

Oriental tender mercy has always been liable to 
this taint of grotesque exaggeration. That renowned 
model of kindness and generosity, whoso name is on 
every Oriental’s lips, and whose deeds are constantly 
quoted — Hatim Tai — fed his brother the tiger (as St. 
Francis of Assisi A\'ould say) with portions of flesh cut 
from his own limbs. This may be heroic, but, like 
many other illustrious examples of Oriental goodness, 
it is also absurd, and so remote from every possibility 
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of oidinaiy life and conduct as to eveit no piactical 
influence as a lesson 

Yet, Mhile maintaining that no piccept of ineicy 
has protected animals m seivitude in India, we ma} 
gladly admit that a moie humane tempei pi c\ ails with 
legaid to ftee cieatuics than in the West Village bo} s 
aie not theie seen stoning fiogs oi setting dogs at cats, noi 
t} ing kettles to dogs tails, and it has not been found 
necessai} to foibid bud nesting by Act of Pailiamcnt 
The Indian school boy on his wa)- to school passes 
numbcis of squiircls, much lescmblmg the chipmunk 
of America, but he ne\ci thiowa a stone at them , and 
the spariow, the crow, the mama, and the hoopoe mo\c 
from his path without a (luttei of feai fhe india 
lubber catapult oi tweakei of the West has not }et 
leached him, while the sling and the gohl oi pellet 
bow (the “stone bow’ of Shakspeaie) seem to be 
only used when guaiding fiuit and ciops fiom the 
hungiy pariakeet and the ommvoious ciow 

One of the most sui prising things m the countiy is 
the patience with which depiedations on the ciops aic 
endured With far less pio\ocation the English farmer 
organises spaiiow clubs and freely uses the gun, the 
trap, and the poisoned bait And the Indian faimci 
suffeis fiom cieatures that earn no dole of giain bj 
occasional insecticide The monkey, the nilghai the 
black buck, the wild pig, and the paiiakeet fatten at 
his expense, and never kill a caterpillai oi a weevil in 
return He and his family spend long and dismal 
hours on a platform of sticks laised a few feet abore 
the crops, whence they lift their voices against legions 
of thie\es The principle of abstaining fiom slaughtei 
IS pushed to an almost suicidal point in purely Hindu 
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regions, and becomes a serious trouble at times. A 
large tract of fertile country in the N.-W. Provinces, 
bordering on the Bhurtpore State, is now lapsing into 
jungle on account of the inroads of the nilghai and the 
wild pig. The “ blue cow ” or nilghai is sacred, and may 
not be killed even by the villagers whom the creature 
drives from their homes, and there are not enough 
sportsmen or tigers to keep down the wild boar. 

Gardeners try to scare the birds with elaborate 
arrangements of string, bamboos, old pans, and stones 
in their fruit trees ; and sometimes a watcher sits like 
a spider at the centre of an arrangement of cords, 
radiating all over the field, so tliat an alarming 
movement may be produced at any point. Yet their 
tempers do not give way, and they preserve a monu- 
mental patience. Sometimes they say ; “ The peacock, 
the monkey, the deer, the partridge, these four are 
thieves,” or include other animals and birds with 
varying numbers, but always with more resignation 
than resentment. The wisdom of the village says that 
public calamities are seven, and are visitations of ’ God, 
— drought, floods, locusts, rats, parrots, tyranny, ,and 
invasion. The professional birdcatcher, howeverj - is 
never of the farmer race, and owes his victims no 
revenge ; while a scornful proverb on his ragged and 
disreputable condition shows that he earns no gratitude 
from the cultivator. Another rustic saying about bird 
slaughter, expanded into its full meaning, would run : 
"You kill a paddy-bird, and what do you get? — a 
haiidful of feathers 1” Yet since Parisian milliners 
have decreed that civilised women shall wear birds in 
their head -gear, there is not sufficient respect for 
animal life to stay the barbarous slaughter of them 
now going on all over India. 
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The toleiance oi indifference which lea\es wild 
cieatmes alone is unfoitunately an intimate ally of 
blank ignoiance That townspeople should be ignoiant 
of natuie is to be expected, but even in the countiy a 
catchci, a spanow, and a shrike aie all spoken of as 
clu/i]as, buds meiely, and not one in fifty, sa\e outcaste 
folk can tell you anything of then habits, food, nests, 
01 egga The most \ ague and mcoiiect statements aie 
'i'~cepted and lepeated without thought, a habit common 
to all populations, but more fit mly looted in India than 
ehcwncre Firsthand obser\ation and accui ate state 
ment of fact seem almost impossible to the Oriental, 
and education has not hitheito a\ ailed to help him 
i^n the cst public instruction becomes moie leal and 
vital } car bv } ear, but in the East it is still bound hand 
and foot to the coipse of a dead literature Educational 
authoiities in India discern the fault, but they aic 
themsehes mainly of the liteiaiy caste and direct native 
Professors whose passion is for woids We talk of 
science teaching but forget to count with a national 
h b t of mind that stands carefully aloof fiom facts 
a cl Is capable of reducing the splendid suggestions 
ct Danun and Wallace Faiadav and Edison, to 
mechanmal and ineit lote work 

Indifteience is intensified by the narrowness of 
SI mpatl V produced by the caste S} stem, and by 
he discouragement of attachment to animals among 
respectable people Oui modern school books, in which 
lesions on animal life and humane animal tieatment 
are wisely included, may do something in the couise of 
tine lO lighten this “blind side of Oiiental chaiacter, 
a id n a few geneiations we may hope foi an Indian 
'Student of natuial history At present this splendid 
field is left entirely to European observeis, who mostly 
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look at nature along the barrel of a gun. Which is a 
false perspective. 

I conclude that, while admitting the need for a 
legislative measure for the protection of animals, 
consonant with the wishes and feelings of the most 
cultivated classes in India, and of itself a sign of 
advancing civilisation and morality, it would be a task 
as difficult as hateful to prove that the people at large 
have any abnormal and inborn tendency to cruelty. 
The shadow of evil days of anarchy, disorder, and 
rapine has but lately cleared away and given place to 
an era of security, when, as the country proverb says, 
“the tiger and the goat drink at one ghat.” The 
people are better than their creeds, but it is not easy 
to defend their practice, though it is often more due to 
necessity, custom, and ignorance than to downright 
brutality of intent. 

To explain something of this in a familiar manner 
befitting an everyday, familiar subject is the purpose of 
this pen and pencil essay. It has seemed to me that 
an elementary study of Indian animals, their treatment 
and usage, and the popular estimates and sayings 
current about them, though involving much that is 
commonplace and trivial, opens a side door into Indian 
life, thought, and character, the threshold of which is 
still unworn. 

To Anglo-Indians of long standing a word of 
apology is due for the apparent confidence with which 
native beliefs are treated. The truth is, it is hard to 
state briefly ideas of this nature without a seeming 
assumption of complete knowledge. But they will 
recognise the difficulty of translating nebulous Indian 
notions into stark English print, and make just 
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'ilIo\\ inces We otheis 1 now that only i fool will 
pietend to st.) with absolute confidence what a nati\e 
thinl s L\en in the West wheie men think aloud 
and the noisy newspapei pioclaims the mattei on the 
house top it tal es a wise man to say how the popular 
mind IS woil mg 

India has a laigei inheiitance than most othei 
countiics m sacied and legendaiy loie of animals but 
much of it has now onl) a hteiaiy mtciesl and but a 
remote connection with the actual life of the people 
I ha\c ncithei the scholaiship noi the ambition to 
produce one of those learned compilations which have 
no root 1 1 actual life epitomise the past and have no 
future Seiious students of Zoolatry and of folk lore 
m Its scientific sense will theiefore find little to intciest 
them in chapteis whciein a living dog is fianl ly 
piefencd to a dead lion 
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“ Ijiicls, companions more unknown 
Luo beside us, but alone; 

1 inding not, do all (hej can, 

Pascage fioin tlicir souls to man. 

Kindness we bestow, and praise. 

Laud their jiluinage, greet iheir la}s ; 

Still beneath the feather'd breast, 

Stns a liistoi} une\press’d.' 

M VI inrw Aknoi n. 

HE PARROT. — Tlic parrakcct 
iPahconiis cupairius) is in some 
legions believed to have caincd 
the giatitude of man by its 
services in bringing the seeds of 
fiuit and grain fiom the garden 
of Paradise after the Flood 
and solving them abroad on the 
earth for liis use. Ages of 
shameiess iatcenj^ have ncariy 
effaced the 'memory of that 
fabled feat, but the creature is 
still tolerated, and is the familiar 
bird of the fields and groves as well as the favourite 
cage bird of India. 
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The parrot plays a leading part in many folk tales, 
and has thus come to be regarded as a guardian of 
domestic honour. In such ballads as “ Lord William " 
and “ May Colvine and fause Sir John,” the popinjay’s 
share in romance is shown to British readers as a 
curious survival, but in India we are nearer to the time 
when creatures spoke and thought, and the literary 
curiosity of the West is still the belief of the East. 
The parrot is also reckoned an auspicious or lucky bird 
to have in the house. An augmentation of honour is 
its appointment as the v&han or steed of Kama or 
Kamdeo, a Hindu god of love. 

Unfortunately for its comfort, it has a powerful 
beak, and quickly destroys a wooden cage. So it is 
usually confined in a small dome-shaped cage of hoop- 
iron with an iron floor. During the hot season, when 
it is painful to touch any metal surface, these cages 
must be cruel torture-chambers ; and when one watches 
the free birds darting to and fro like live emeralds in 
the sun, with the wild scream and reckless flinging of 
themselves on the air peculiar to parrakeets, one cannot 
but grieve for the captive slowly roasting in his tiny 
oven-like prison. Leaving the general question that is 
sure to arise some day as to our right to imprison 
creatures for our pleasure at all, the confinement we 
inflict should be at least as little irksome as possible ; 
but it is hard to persuade people that creatures have 
rights, and a polite smile is the only answer to a plea 
for these prisoners. 

Hindus teach their pet birds the sacred words, 
Gunga Ram, Rama, and Sri Bhugwan, names of God, 
grateful to the Hindu ear and easy to parrot speech, 
while Muhammadans say Mian Mittu, which is only a 
caressing name from the vast vocabulary of endearing 
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nonsense in which Indian domestic life excels. In 
Northern India a household parrot verse among 
Hindus is : 

Laifat^ panchhi, ehaiur Sujdn 

Sub-ka dada Sri B/iugwan 

Parho Gunga Rant / 

or roughly in English : “ Pretty bird, clever and 
knowing, God is the giver of all ; say Gunga Ram ! ” 
The word here translated “ say ” means to read or 
study, and also to recite aloud, and is constantly used 
for bird song. “ My lark is reading very nicely this 
morning,” a bird-fancier will say. “ Little parrot ” is a 
pet name for children, and “ parrot talk ” is a woman’s 
expression for their conversation when it is pretty and 
respectful. 

“ Parrot eyed ” is a common phrase for an un- 
grateful or deceitful person, not, as might be imagined, 
from the expression of the bird’s eyes, but because, 
after years of cherishing, it will fly away if the cage 
door is left open. In spite of the opinion of my 
native friends, I cannot help thinking the phrase was 
derived originally from the parrot’s habit of not looking 
at the person he is supposed to be talking to ; for 
when one thinks of it, a parrot’s eyes have always a 
curiously indifferent and “ other-where " kind of ex- 
pression. A certain type of face is well described in 
“ a mouth like a purse, a nose like a parrot’s.” As a 
hero of song and story this bird takes part in some 
domestic observances. A mother will on several 
consecutive days divide an almond between her parrot 
and her baby. This will prevent the child from 
stammering, and make it bold and free of speech. In 
the Punjab Himalaya there is a whimsical superstition 
that when a parrot’s cage hangs over the door whence 
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a biidc^ioom issues to be maiiied, it is highly 
auspicious, but that something dieadful happen if 
he passes undei it on any othei ciiand This fancy 
once caused some tioublc to a political officei of 
Go\cinment in chaigc of a Hill State The youthful 
Raja \\as to be maiiicd, and on the e\c of the event, 
while thcie was still much business to be done, he was 
in\cigled into the zenana, oi feminine side of the 
palace, the inmates of which piomptl} hung a paiiot 
o\ei the dooi It was necessaiy, foi many and uigcnt 
icasons, to withdraw^ the boy fiom his female lelatives , 
but the little council of the State was soiely puzzled 
It would be an awful thing to make the Raja pass 
undci the cage Could he not be bi ought out by 
some othei door behind, oi c\cn fished up thiough a 
hole made in the loof^ At last a gra\e old \\ azii 
came in and asked with an innocent an “ Is it quite 
ceitam that the cage is thcic^’ It was quite ccitain 
‘ I hen said the old gentleman sliK, “my c\ es aie 
dim, foi I did not see it as I passed but now ’ The 
Council went to sec, wcic gicatly iclic\cd to find the 
cage gone, and made a gicat pictcncc of wondciing 
how it came about hile the) wcic deliberating with 
chaiactciistic Hindu hesitation and timidit), he had 
oidered a menial, mdiffcicnt to omens, to cair) it off 
So the ) oung Raja was icscued fiom his factious 
women folk and came out 

The paiiakeet is often tiaincd as a public pci- 
foimci In the stiects of Delhi I used to sec one 
that went thiough g\ mnastic and mihtaiv cxeiciscs, 
w hilling a tiny toich lighted at each end, loading and 
filing a small cannon, lying dead and coming to life 
again , all done with a comic an of eagerness and 
enjoyment which it seemed hard to impute to mcic 
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hunger for the morsels that rewarded each trick. It 
is seldom a bird in native hands speaks really well. 
Orientals are easily contented, and, though they can 
take pains in some matters, are inclined to think that 
parrot speech comes, as Dogberry said of reading and 
writing, by nature. The Indian bird, moreover, has 
less natural aptitude for speech than the true parrots of 
other countries. 



A I'ERFOBMING I'AUROT 


The British soldier in India, at a loss how to 
employ his leisure, is frequently a butterfly-collector 
or a bird-fancier. Sometimes a stalwart trooper may 
be seen all alone, leaning over the parapet of a well, 
apparently in earnest converse with some one who has 
fallen in. Parrots are believed to learn to talk more 
readily when taught in a darkened and silent room. 
There are no such rooms in his barracks, so the soldier 
lets his cage half-way down a well and spends hours in 
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teaching his pet The piactice is piobabl} an indigcn 
oils one but I ha\c ne\cr seen a natnc engaged in it 

The Baya Bird. — As a peifoimei of tucks, how- 
e\ci, the panakeet is excelled b} the little dnja, the 
\\ea\er bud {P/omis I a] a) The plumage of this 
cle\ei cieatuie is of quakei like simphcitx but it is a 
fci\ouiitc cage bud and easily acqiiiies tucks, espcciall) 
of a ‘ fetch and caii\ ’ nalme The table sen ant oi 
nauei of a fiiend of mine has one that flies to a tice 
at the noid of command, selects a flowei oi leaf, 
plucks It, and, letuining places it daintil) between its 
ma-'tei s bps Some tin cad beads with gicat dcxteiit), 
otheis diaw up seed o* watei, like the Luiopean gold- 
finch , but, judging fiom the skilful constiuction of its 
nest, It IS piobabl) moie intelligent than the goldfinch 
■\ popular ih\ ming pio\cib contiasts the house- 
building talent of the /wju-biid with the helplessness of 
the sheltciless monkey, which, haMng human hands and 
feet Is A ct incapable of piotccting itself against the 
wcathei This \eise is often quoted foi the benefit of 
idle bo\s and giils who object to Icain Thc/;r7KMs 
behe^cd to light up its nest at night with captuicd 
file flies stuck against the fibioiis wall o\ei the head 
of the blooding hen The bad ceitainly catches flies, 
and pellets of cla} aic occasionalh found stuck on the 
inside of the nest, but fuithci c\idcncc is wanted bcfoic 
one can do mote than enw the unquestioning belief 
of the Oiicntal m a chaimmg fancy which ma} be tiuc 

It IS tiue that at nesting time pla\ nests aie made 
with a loop acioss the opening, on which the bads 
play and the male sits and sings to solace the female 
Some sav these aie expciimental oi piehminaiy studies 
in the ait of nest-w'-eaMiig 

Caged Song Birds. — ^^^'^orklng people m the cities 
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of Northern India arc great bird-fanciers, and find, as 
they sit for hours over their embroidery, weaving, or 
shoe-making, that a singing bird is good company. 
The bulbul (Ji'Iolpastcs inter medius), the chendfd or 
tufted lark (Galcrita cristaid), the Shama {Ciitocincla 
macrnni), the hill maina {Eitlabes rcligiosd), arc most 
commonly seen, and there are several others. Like 
the operatives of manufacturing England, Indian 



A BIRD-SINGING MATCH (DELHI ARTISANS) 


workmen arrange singing matches between their birds, 
and enjoy sitting in groups in shady places round the 
cages in which their pets are shrilling their loudest 
notes. It is a cruel rule among them that a bird to 
sing well must be kept always in the dark. I have 
heard a lark-fancier say that the cage holding a good 
lark should have a fresh cloth cover every year — the 
old ones being allowed to remain. The hill maina, 
one of the best talking birds, however, is generally 
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allowed to look about him , and the tin}'- lals oi male 
i\ada\ats {Spot ccguit/ius amandava), kept mainly foi 
then minute piettiness, a dozen oi moie m a cage 
togcthci aic not coxeied up except at night as a 
piotcction against mosquitoes In Delhi biid fancieis 
often take then buds out tied to a small ciutch-shaped 
})cich of blight biass earned in the hand It is cuiious 
that jnecisely the same piactice obtains m Pekin, where 
hundicds of gia\e Chinamen may be seen, each caiiying 
a sm dl bnd In the English midland counties linnets 
and bull finches aie occasionally tied to peiches and 
known as 'biaced buds” 

Fighting Birds. — These Aicadian enjoyments aie 
too Mmple for many taster, so bulbuls, quails, paitiidges, 
aiid e\en the small a\ada\ats aie encouiaged to fight 
lwent}-fi\c lupees is b\ no means an unusual puce 
foi a fighting quail, and m Hjdeiabad (Deccan), the 
capital of the Isizam, a hunched and fift\ lupcc'. is 
often gi\cn foi a good bud Besides the gia} partiidge 
{pi t]goi ins foiiduci taints') which is the best fighting 
bnd, the chikSie (dhren/;/? chn] oi') and the black paitiidge 
{ 1 1 a/ico/nnn ^u/gans) aie kept as pets The house- 
kept aitisan goes out in the cool of the moining oi 
ecening caiiMug his cage with him, and in some 
gaidcn or open place leleases his bud lor a lun The 
cieatuie follows its mastei with a lapicl and pietty gait 
that suggests a giaceful giil tupping along with a full 
skiit well held up Ihe Indian lo\ei can pa) his 
sweetheait no highei compliment than to sa}'- she uins 
like a paitiidge In poetiv the semblance is one of 
the most hacknejed of Indian metaphois In poetre , 
too, the paitiidge is associated with the moon, and, like 
the lotus, IS supposed to be peipetuall}^ longing foi it, 
while the chikoie is said to eat file 
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Indian houscwncs dislike the quad, aid it is by 
some considered an inaiiipicious bud to l^ccp but the 
paitiidge in spite of the taint of blackguaidism attached 
to fighting buds, IS thought luck\ , for he attiacts to 
himself anj ill luck that maj be hoveimg about the 
house — a function of most Indian household pets 
When tieited meicly as house pets and al!o\\cd to 
lun fice at tunes, paitridgcs de\clop a good deal of 
intelligence and become cntci laming companions, as 
the} aie mquisitnc, pugnacious, and pcifcctl)'- fearless 
In cities nhcie theie aic laige populations of aitisans 
and man} Muhammadans, as Delhi, Amntsai, Lahoic, 
Ihdeiabad (Deccan), Agia, Caunjooie, etc , quail and 
partiidgc fighting is as populai a dncision as cock 
fighting used to be in Dnglancl, and large sums arc 
betted on then contests !No aitificial spins, ho\\c\cr, 
aic worn b}'’ Indian buds 

Ihe gicat London bud market, I am told, now that 
the ‘ Dials’ have disappcaicd, is St Martin’s Lane on 
a Stmda} mointng In most Indian towns thcic ate 
bird dealers, and in some, as at Lucknow, theic is a 
regtilaily established bud ba/ar, whcic all kinds of 
buds aie sold, — quails, cocks, and paitiidges foi fighting 
hawks foi the chase, fancy pigeons, singing and talking 
birds, and otheis foi pets The \aiiet}'- is much gi cater 
than m any Euiopean bud maiket, }ct thcic is a 
famil} likeness among bud fancieis evci} whcic A 
Spitalficlds wea\er oi a Staffoidshiic pottci, if he could 
speak the language, would find himself quite at home 
with Indian bird folk in all details of handling, feeding 
baigainmg, and swapping, and m most appieciations of 
bird points 

What Birds say. — Good Muhammadans think the 
black paitiidge pious, since its call fits itself to the 
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wolds ‘ Sobhcin ten qudiat” — “Thine, O Loid, is the 
po\\ei”, but moie woildly eais distinguish the Moids 
“ Lcissan, pia/, adhiak” — “Gaihc, onions, gingei ” , oi, 
accoiding to some, “Nun, tel, adhiak,” — “salt, oil, 
gingei,” the chief condiments of cuiiy The Indian 
iing-do\e {Fill fin iisoiins) is similaily endeaied to 
Muhammadans by its pious peisistence in the ciy 
‘Yusuf ku ” — “Joseph IS in the ^\eIl,” which it fiist 
laibcd when the wicked biethien said he was slam and 
showed the giicving Jacob the blood-stained coat of 
many colouis Anothci dove is thought to say “ Allah ' 
Allah’” The paitiidge says “Pakiii Takiii” A wild 
pigeon IS thought to lepcat “ Haq siii hu ’ — “God 
knows the seciet”, the oidinaiy loostei exhoits the 
thoughtless to lemembci God by ci owing — “Ziki’ 
ullah ' Ziki’ ullah' )a ghafilm ' ’ while the ia\en 
hoaisely cues “Ghai, Ghai,” as he did when he basely 
tiled to betiay Muhammad hidden in the ca\e of Jebel 
Thaui to his enemies the Khoieish, when the pious 
pigeon built hei nest and the spiclci sti etched hci webs 
acioss the entiance It is quite easy to heai these 
woids in buds’ notes — when }ou know them — and 
they aie at least as much like the oiiginal sounds as 
the icndeiings of those scientific ornithologists who 
ha\e tiled to expiess bud music in s\ llablcs In 
the notes to Mi Lane’s Aiabiau Nights aie gnen 
\eisions of bud talk as they stiike Aiab eais, with 
wondious instances of learned paiiots, including one 
which knew^ the Quian light thiough and collected a 
misleading ' 

The Hoopoe. — Othei buds aie piized foi the 
legends with which they aie associated The hoopoe 
{UpHpa epops) has not much to say, but he is a favouiitc 
because he w as King Solomon’s messengei , and he is 
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known as the king of buds fiom the stoi) of his cicst 
and Clown, which, pcihaps, is not too lncknc\cd to 
be lepeatcd hcic One hot day King Solomon, lia\cl 
ling on his angel borne magic caipet, was oppicsscd b> 
the heat of the sun, and the hoopoes flew o\ci his 
head, wing to wing in a close and piotecting canopN 
Solomon was giatcful, and piomiscd to giant whitc\ci 
boon the hoopoes thought fit to ask 1 hc> foolishi) 
asked to be allowed to wcat golden ciown^ like his 
The gicat king granted their icqucst, and picsenllv all 
the bad catchcis in the countiy wcic cnuchcd b} the 
spoil of dead hoopoes A lemnant escaped and mefiill} 
prayed foi the icmo\al of the dangcious distinction 
So the cicst of fcathciswas given instead, and the bud 
catchers ceased fiom tioubling If} on suggest to a 
native that the hoopoe’s ciest may scivc as the othei 
end ” of the pickaxe like beak, and point out its 
balancing action as the bad duves it into the giound 
he listens and assents, but his assent infoims }ou he 
has no gieat opinion of }oui sense 

The Crow. — The Indian ciovv {Corou’; cphndais) 
acts as a mcsscngci in man} folk stones, and is still 
supposed to announce appioaching visitois In a land 
where the piU is or spa its of the dead aic believed to 
be flitting lound continually, seeking icst, and in 
habiting the bodies of animals and bads, it is easy to 
imagine the bold and familiai ciovv haunting houses, 
peeling into windows and doois, a lestlcss human 
ghost They aie often fed as a piopitiation to spa it 
land In this belief it is said that a pan of ciows 
weie earned to that impeifectly quenched cindci heap, 
Aden, forty yeais ago, by the Hindu labouieis engaged 
on the foitifications theie A Hindu who saw them 
sa}s ‘ The poor cieatures had no tiees on which to 
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peich, and lhe\ wandcicd about fiom lock to lock 
cawing pitcousl} ’ It is fiimly belic\ed, and thcie is 
moie giound foi the belief than usual, that ciows 
hold pu}icJio]ct<!^ caste-councils oi committees, and 
inflict summaiN punishments on offcndeis It is at 



least ccitain that in India, as elsewheic, a maimed oi 
disabled biid, unable to escape oi hide himself, is set 
upon bv his kind and killed I once had foi peiisionei 
a lame ciow, outcast fiom his fellows, but stiong enough 
to take caie of himself This habit is lepoited to 
have suggested astiatagem by which omnn oious g} ps\ 
folk catch CIOWS A Ine ciow’- is spiead eagled on his 
back, with foikcd pegs holding down his pinions He 
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flutters nnci cues and othei ciows come to mvesti 
gate his case and piesentl) attack him With claws 
and heal he seizes an assailant and holds him fast 
The gypsy steps fiom hiding and secuies and p nions 
the second crow These two catch two moie the foui 
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catch foui more and so on until theie aie enough foi 
dinnei oi to tale into a town wheie the ciow catcher 
stands befoie some lespectable Hindus shop and 
thieatens to 1 ill the bud he holds in his hand The 
Hindu pa}s a ransom of a pice or two and the crow is 
released 
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hen a child is sick, ciows and othei buds aie 
bought by its mothei and female lelatucs to be icleased 
as a piopitntion 

\o decent peison, of couise, would dine on ciows, 
but in isoithcin India the look is held to be Jialal o\ 
pcimitted foi i\Iussulman food and I ha\c seen them 
e\posed foi sale in Peshawai maikct 

In Bomba\ lude stieet bo}s call Paisces ‘ciows 
— possibly a gibe at the Paisee custom of exposing the 
dead in the Toweis of Silence, wheie the) aic eaten b) 
buds 

Of many sa}ings about the ciow it may be noted 
that foi the daw in peacocks featheis they sa} in India 
of a fop, the ciou stuck a iDomegianate fiowci in his 
tail and thought himself a might} swell Also, “the 
ciow swaggeied like a swan, foigetting his own gait 
A ciow fail} 01 pciiisa\en dark woman ‘Kiishna’s 
name in a ciow s mouth' and ‘ Though }ou put a 
CIOW in a paiiots cage he will still caw expiess his 
infeiioiit} Crows and heions aie counted wicked 
buds, the foimei being consideied the moie ac 
comphshed lascals 

But the mam fact about the ciow is his note, which 
IS a ceaseless obhgato accompaniment to all Indian life 
A populai ciadle song ciooned o\ei thousands of 
childien — An 1 oJ o, ja ic lo/o = Q ciow ' go ciow — 
might be paiaphiased thus — 

‘ Crow, CIOW silence keep, 

Plums me npc m jungle deep 
Fetch a bushel fiesh and cheap 
Foi a babe who wants to sleep 


Ciow, CIOW I the peacocl cues 
In the wood a thief theie lies, 
Would steal mj baby fiom mj ejes 
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Also, the} sa}'^ to a child, “ If } on make a noise, the 
Glow ^\llI fl} away with }ou The bab} name, oi 
rathci womens name, foi ciow is I oko 

All o\er the world women aie apt at ‘ stunging 
piett} words that make no sense, and kissing full sense 
into empty w ords, ’ but, w hile acknowledging the ele- 
mental lightness of "woman talk” as a thing apait 
and a portion of the God given sweetness of life, it is 
not too fantastical to percene in the Indian detelopmcnt 
of something like a scpaiate language, — cZ/Z/cf/! boZi — 
literalh little talk — the clipped and childish speech of 
impri'joncd women of star\ed intellect, an e\idenceof a 
gieat social disabilit} Affection, common sense, and 
wit ma^ be and arc fiecl} cxpiesscd in this talk, and it 
IS passing rich in endearments, but to those who look 
below the surface, it is one sign moie of the disadvantage 
under which the countr} is laid by the unnatuial 
tieatment, denial of instruction, and seclusion of women 
\ct, if the women of India have the faults of an 
exaggeiated domesticit} they have also its qualities, 
and their estate should be undei stood before leformeis 
rush to meddle with it 

To most Indian women ciows stand as types of 
kna\er}, and there is sound reason foi this estimate 
They are thieves, outcast scavengeis, deceitful, and, 
abo\e all other cieatures that hoard and hide, clevci in 
concealing things “The swan (noble t}pe) has flown 
aw a} , the tigei (the king) has made the crow (the knave) 
his minister,’ is a much quoted veise fiom a populai 
talc Some intimacy with the bird is needed before one 
can fairly appreciate this side of his character I once 
reaied fiom the nest a pan of hill crows, — lavens in all 
but size — who lived with me foi three yeais, till one 
after the other they were wooed away to mate They 
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were miracles of naughtiness, delighting in sly destruction 
and odd turns of malice, ever ready to peck at a 
servant’s hurrying heel, and especially given to torment 
a little dog who hated them. When he had a bone 
they came daintily stepping together and concerted 
measures against him, exactly like the stage villains of 
melodrama, manoeuvring and skirmishing with keen 
enjoyment. On his part, the dog learned to watch and 
rifle their hiding-places. Their delight in bright objects 
was remarkable. The spoon in my early morning tea, 
taken in the garden or verandah, was of even more 
interest to them than my buttered toast, and they were 
never tired of tugging at my watch-chain in order to 
get out the watch, a deeply coveted plaything. Every- 
thing of this shining sort that came within reach 
was promptly buried, dug up again, reburied witli 
elaborate precautions, and forgotten after a few days. 
In the hot weather they vastly enjoyed eating and 
playing with pieces of ice, which they hid for future use. 
But ice is a treasure fleeting as fairy gold, and the birds 
showed by the fussy action, sidelong squints, and 
interrogative turns of the head which make them such 
diverting comedians, how deeply they were puzzled by its 
disappearance. “ Surely, surely,” one would seem to 
say as he turned up a corner of the matting, “ I hid a 
cold chunk of shining stuff here, — but ivhere is it? 
Never mind, I will get another.” So he would hop up 
to the table and take a fresh piece from the glass finger- 
bowl, itself a great delight to the glitter-loving birds. 
To the last the disappearance of the ice was a wonder. 
But, like that of some other comedians, their conduct 
was generally low. The way in which they allowed 
themselves to be sent to bed (an old gate in an out- 
house), though free to fly at will, pacing meekly as 
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good as gold, after a day of variegated crime, was their 
only lapse into real virtue. 

The Roller. — The Roller {Coracias Iiidicd), some- 
times called in India the blue jay, is sacred to Vishnu, 
who once assumed its form, and is caught to be liberated 
at the Hindu Dasahra festival in Western India and at • 
the Durga Puja in Bengal. “ Undreamed-of wings he 
lifted,” is a quotation always brought to mind when this 
gray and sober-looking bird suddenly rises and displays 
the turquoise and sapphire-tinted splendour of his wings. 

The Maina. — The Maina {Acridothercs tristis) is 
sacred to the Hindu God Ram Deo, and sits on his 
hand. In stories and talk the maina is a popular 
favourite, which is natural enough, for the bird is one 
of the handsomest and most vivacious of the starlings ; 
with an elegant tripping gait, like that of a neatly 
built ballet-girl, alert and brave in bright yellow boots. 
In flying, a white bar on the maina’s wing produces a 
curious effect of rotation. Like crows and sparrows, 
these birds go to roost in great companies, and make 
a prodigious fuss before they settle to rest, as if each 
bird were recounting the adventures of the day and 
all were talking at once. 

The Kite. — The common Kite {Milvns govinda) is 
often spoken of by Europeans as the Brahminy Kite. 
Naturalists reserve this name for the smaller chocolate- 
tinted bird with white head and breast, common near 
rivers, — HaliasUir indus. In former times the Kite 
was held in some esteem by Muhammadans as a 
presage of victory to the army over which it hovered, 
and called a blessed or auspicious spirit. Being an 
eagle in miniature, the Kite perhaps inherited some of 
the respect born of the ancient and oft-repeated story 
of an eagle hovering over a future king or leader of men, 
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^^hlch ]s told of Muhammad among many othcis In 
lecent times the landing at Boulogne of Napoleon the 
Last, accompanied by a tame eagle, fuimshes a quaint 
echo of this old ^\oilcl fantas}'’ 

This beautiful eieatuie is almost as common as 
the Cl on and its shiill thin scieam, fiom uhich the 
name cJnl seems to be deiived, is, like the ciow’s note, 
a constant and chaiactciistic Indian sound, especially 
at Calcutta m the spiing time Those who delight 
m the flight of buds, which suiely is one of the most 
fascinating things m life, may find less intciesting 
dncisions than thiowmg fiagments of food fiom a 
high loof when a fleet of swift piiates soon assembles 
Missed b}^ one, lushcd at fiom opposite points by two 
oi thice at a time, no moisel is e\ei allowed to leach 
the giound The fieice sweeps and cuncs aie splendid 
m giacc, sticngth, and skill, foi thcie is delibciation 
and poise and a mai\ellous a\oidance of collision m 
this aeiial tournament of lushmg wings When the 
lains bleak thcic *occuis a gieat lail dclneiy of 
winged white ants At this stage the tci mites aic fat 
white little maggots, tempoiaiily furnished with wings 
which aie shaken oliT when they find a lesting place 
Ihc buds assemble in gicat numbeis foi this dainty 
feast, the kite with the icst One would think this 
wide gaping biid would sail loiind in the insect cloud 
open mouthed, whale fashion But he uses his cla\\s 
c^en foi this minute game, and the action of caii3nng 
them to his beak as he flics pioduces a senes of most 
gi aceful cuitscying undulations 

The habits of the kite ha\c suggested one oi two 
sa} mgs as “When do you find meat m a kite’s 
ne^^t^ — a Hindu sneei at Mussulman spcndthi ifts , 
w hen do j ou find money in a Mussulman’s house ^ Of 
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a lover devoted to a gay lady the same expression Is 
used. The pAras or philosopher’s stone is said in a 
proverb to be in the kite’s nest, a dark saying based 
on the kite’s trick of sometimes carrying off gold 
ornaments, or on the Muhammadan women’s superstition 
that young kites cannot see until there is gold in the 
nest. The kite has some of the crow’s delight in 
bright objects, and this belief may be based on observa- 
tion. A person who loiters round or hangs about a 
house is said to hover like a kite. The word “ hover,*' 
by the way, is, or used to be, common for “ wait ” in 
North Yorkshire, as, — “ If tha’rt titter up t’sprunt, 
hovver,” — “ If you get first up the hill, wait.” A 
Delhi street-cry raised by ragged fowlers is — “ Free the 
kite on Tuesday,” The notion that it is auspicious to 
set captured birds free has been noticed above. The 
practice in the Delhi regioir is for a mother to pay a 
pice to the fowler, who swings the kite round over her 
child’s head and lets it go. This ceremony is thought 
most lucky when performed on a Tuesday or Saturday. 
One of the Indian boys’ games is called the kites’ 
swoop ; a foolish person is styled a kite’s chick, which 
really has a most gawky air ; and a child always 
running out in the street is spoken of as a noonday 
kite, which still hovers in the heat when all sensible 
folk are indoors. 

The kite is a notorious thief ; no other creature is 
so splendidly equipped for larceny, for no other can 
snatch so unerringly and escape so securely. The 
confectioner’s tray of sweetmeats, the dishes on their 
way from kitchen to mess or dining-room, the butcher’s 
shop, and the kitchen itself arc all liable to his sudden 
swoop. A recent case occurred of a registered letter 
containing money being snatched from a postman’s 
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hand 1 \\as once feeding a pan of tame lavens from 
a plate in m3 hand when a kite, to then loud and deep 
indignation, cleaied and bioke it and neail)^ knocked 
me o\ei foib}e This habit is made in a counti}^ 
stoi} to point one of the hundied gibes at the tucks of 
Indian goldsmiths Foui biethien of the ciaft weie 
overheaid b) a Wa/ii debating then business Said 
one ‘ I alna}/s take fom annas toll out of evei}'- 
lupees ^^olth of gold in addition to the laboui chaige’ 
Said anothei “ I take eight annas,” 01 half the value , 
the thud said, ' I al\\a3'-s take t\\elve annas,” 01 thiee- 
quaiteis , but the fouith cued, — “You aie thiee 
fools, I ah\a3^s take all” The Wazir icpoited this to 
his Raja, vho said he should like to see how it could 
be done So he sent foi that fouith goldsmith and 
oideied him to sit in the palace veiandah and make a 
necklace foi the Queen Thiee 01 four ounces of gold 
veie gi\en to him and he set to vork But fiist, he 
diove a nail in the veiandah post, and nhen no one 
vas neai, he placed bits of meat on it and a kite 
piomptly learned the vay thithei Then, in the 
e\enings vhen he went home, he made a biass chain 
exactly like the gold one and put it in his pot of acid 
watei And one da}'- in the piesence of the Raja, wdio 
was on the watch foi deception, he placed the leal 
chain theie and piesently took out the false one and 
hung It on the nail to di}'- The kite came and took 
it as the ciaftsman was speaking to the Raja, wdio saw' 
the theft The goldsmith made a gieat outci}', and 
bewailed the loss of so many daj^s’ laboui, and the 
Raja made it up to him handsomel}'- and ga\e him 
gold to make anothei When the Raja’s back was 
turned the goldsmith fished up the leal chain from the 
pickling pot and earned it aw'a}'- Then the goldsmith 
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lepeatcd the trick, which he finally confessed to the 
a/ll And the Raja, being' amiable, like most pi mccs 
in stones, was amused and gcneiously lew aided the 
goldsmith foi his knaveij’- 

Cranes and Herons. — The Sams Cianc {Gms 
(uitigouc) is with some leason legaidcd as a model of 
conjugal fidelity, fiom a belief that, if one of a pan of 
these handsome buds is killed, the othci pines and 
ne\er mates again A Spanish pio\eib sajs the ciane 
danced with the horse and got a biokcn leg, but the 
dancing piopcnsitics of ciancs and othei long-legged 
birds are seldom noticed in Indian talk, though the 
biios are common and are often kept in public gaidens 
and b} Europeans as pets, and behave m the fantastic 
fashion well observed and dcsciibed in the Ameiican 
novel L(xst Augcls (The authoi of that excellent book 
speaks of the “candid eyes” that taxidei mists give to 
stuffed pariots Indian obseivation notices a want of 
candour in the living paiiot’s eye) Foi giotesquc 
devili> of dancing, the Indian Adjutant beats cieation 
Don Quixote or Malvoho were not half so solemn oi 
mmcing, and j et there is an abandonment and lightness 
of step, a wild lift in each solemn piancc, which aic 
almost demoniacal If it weie possible foi the most 
angular, tall, and demuie of eldeily maiden ladies to 
take a great deal too much champagne and then to 
give a lesson in ballet dancing, with occasional pauses 
of acute sobriety, peihaps some faint idea might be 
convejed of the peculiar quality of the adjutant’s 
movements Such a conception is, of couise, out 
rageously impossible to a well-iegulated Western mind, 
for it IS only the Fiench who have thought of calling 
a lady a “ gi iie” It is notable that of late yeais 
Calcutta, which used to be regularly visited by adjutants, 
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has been deserted by them I ha\c heaid natues say 
that the} assemble m ^\aste places to hold councils 
and to dance 

\ leally fine expiession is the iiomcal Indian 
phiase The saintly heion,” 01 “saintly as a heion” 
A heion poised on one leg m a 1 emote coinei of a 
pool IS the \eiy image of a Hindu Sadhu 01 iMuham- 
madan faqii, pietending to be absoibed m holy medita 
tion A\hile all the time he is intent on the next fish 
01 fiog that may come Mithin leach, the next piece of 
fiaud 01 Mllaiii}^ he can compass Ihe phiase is 
common, foi theie is much of the Inpociitical “mcdita 
tion of the heion m India as elsewhcic 

Poultry. — The Biahma fowl of Western poultcieis 
must ha\e been named m Euiopc, and is counted one 
of the unclean things m which those unaccountable 
people, the English, take an unintelligible i:)leasuie 
Hindus hcai of its name with moie suipiisc than 
satisfaction It is amusing, by the way, to note the 
eas} confidence with which I icnch and English wiiteis 
on India use the woid Biahma, and speak of his 
temples rheie aic scaicel}^ any temples to Biahma 
in India, and his name is \eiy seldom heaid Hindus, 
as a lule, do not caie foi domestic poultiy which aic 
LeMticall} unclean, noi foi eggs which aie not eaten 
b}^ people of high caste Rajputs aie passionately 
fond of cock-fighting, but do not fit steel spins on then 
buds indeed, they blunt 01 dub the spuis which natuic 
has given The fights aie thus of inteiminable length, 
the pool cieatuies staggciing lound each othei, blind 
with blood lOund aftci lound, long aftei thej^ aic too 
much exhausted to stiike a blow Ihc iing attendants 
fanc)'- it lestoies the cieatuies to put then heads into 
then mouths, a sickening detail not unknown in the 
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cock pits of oul Eni^libh giandfathcis Ihc Goanese 
(Portuguese) and many Muhammadans, with some 
Hindus, aie also fond of cock fighting, and daily laige 
sums of money change hands o\ci this spoit Denun 
ciation of a diveision of this kind is of little use, noi 
is it easy to fix a point at which legislation can 
cffectnely mteivene Little by little the baibanty 
will die out befoie the changes now taking place in 
Indian civilisation Moico\ci, although we English 
are apt to denounce and p’-each, it does not he m oui 
mouths to say much Theie aie many Englishmen 
who would be glad to take up cock fighting and it 
is only a geneiation since a laige numbei of good 
husbands and tendei fatheis weie icad}i' to declaie it 
the finest spoit in the woild Blake indignantly 
w 1 ote — 

A game cod dipped and armed foi fight 

Doth the using sun affright 

Yet Professor Y ilson (Christophei Hoith), also a Chiis 
tian poet, wrote of cock fighting with enthusiasm, and 
pictuies of buds thus hideously disfiguied aie still 
shown in I otidon shop windows with othei spoiting 
prints Sii Thomas Moie is faithei off, but it is 
iccordcd that he was an expeit in the detestable game 
of t} ing a cock to a post and thiowing sticks at it 

A cock without spurs has the same name as a 
tuskless elephant , — viaUina The old Joe Miller of the 

roast fow 1 with onl) one leg, of w Inch, w hen the master 
remonstrates the servant said it belonged to a bleed of 
one legged fowls is also an Indian stoiy with the same 
conclusion The servant shows the master a fowl 
standing on one leg The master ci les sho ' and 
the fowl iiins away with two Ah,’ says the servant, 
\ou did not cry sho' to the fowl in the dish ' Of a 
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man who gnes himself airs they say ‘Can you have 
no daylight vithout cock-ciow^ ” An Afghan pioveib 
quoted by Piofessoi James Daimesteter sa3'-s “Though 
the cock did not crow the dawn would still come” “A 
hen di earns only of giain” is applied to a soidid 
pel son ‘ A whistling woman and a ci owing hen 
aie neithei fit foi God nor men,” is a mild English 
sa) mg, but the Indian veision is infamious, foi it says, 
“A hen’s ciow and a w^oman’s w'-oid no one tiusts” If 
one Hindu wants to insult anothei (he has of couise an 
infinite vaiiety of ways) he calls him a poulteier A 
Bengal pio\eib saj^s the Bengal landloid treats his 
farmei tenants as the Muhammadan tieats fowls, feeds 
them only to kill them in the end A Muhammadan 
wa) of expiessing that one is dissatisfied with his own 
ha\ mgs, IS “ A house fowl (one } ou ha^ e bied youiself) 
is no bettei than pulse” To one who hesitates to 
chastise a child they sa}’- “ The chick doesn t die from 

a hens kick” Domestic duties aie regulaily taught to 
the gills of a household, so they say “When the hen 
sciatches, the chickens leain” 

Poultiy of all kinds aie most ciuelly handled by 
dealeis and maiket people, who nevei seem to think 
that a bud can feel Tuike3S aie left to bleed to death 
half a da3^ b3^ natne sen ants with intent to bleach the 
flesh A Hindu would be shocked b3'’ such tieatment 
of a paiiot, but fowls aie outside the pale of legaid 

The Goose. — A bud that seems to have lost some 
of its ancient lepute is the goose, which, though sacied 
in Buddhist and eail3^ Hindu times, finds only a vague 
and legendai3^ place in modern degradations of Hindu- 
ism 

The populai legend is that the goose w as the Vohan 
of Biahma, on whom fell the curse of Shiva, that hence- 
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forth he should not be an object of populai uoislnp 
The gait of the goose oi the swan (foi the two buds 
seem to be consideied the same in the slip-shod talk of 
the people) is leckoned as ne-s-t gi aceful to those of the 
elephant oi the paitiidge They say in sciious praise of 
a lady’s caiuage that she walks like a goose In Em ope 
we seem to look closei and discriminate the soit of lad) 
with a goose gait, noi do we count it foi piaise 

The Brahminy Duck. — The note of the iiiddy 
sheldiake oi Biahmmy duck {Casana iittild) has won 
foi this bud, which is always seen in pairs, a place in 
Indian classic poeti)^as the type of longing but divided 
lovers E\eiy night acioss the rivei the male cries, 
“ Chakvi, may I come?” and the female lesponds, “ No, 
Chakva” Then the female mom ns, “Chak^a, may I 
come?” and the answei is, “No, ChakM ’ (The open 
Indian vowel sounds give the plaintive bud’s cij^ better 
than the English “May I come?”) With a supci- 
subtle elaboiation of the idea of nightly sepaiation, the 
birds in some verses I have heaid, but cannot fully 
lecall, are doloiously apart m spiiit even when put in 
the same cage The simile was oiiginally good in a 
poetical sense, and is still alive to the Indian mind, 
which loves famihai and accustomed turns , but its 
constant recuiience gives it a mechanical creak to 
English eais 

The Peacock. — The peacock is the Vahan or 
vehicle, of Kaittikeya, a god of wai, and also of Sara- 
swati, goddess of learning, and is sacred Many of the 
troubles between villagers and English soldieis out 
shooting have arisen fiomthe ignorance of the latter of 
the veneration in which peacocks aie held 

In Guzerat, thioughout Rajputana, and in man)’- 
parts of the Central and Noith-West Piovinces, peacocks 
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lun \Mld and aie as common as looks m England A 
ihyming pioveib says, “The deei, the monkey, the 
paitiidge, and the peacock aie foin thie\es,” but they aie 
ne\ei punished foi then thefts They aie, howcvei, 
sometimes caught ali\e by out caste jungle folk and 
bi ought to maiket with then eyes sew n up w ith filaments 
of then own quills m oidei to pic\cnt them fluttenng 
and spoiling then plumage Solomon lebukcd the 
vanity of the peacock’s tail by an ungeneious and not 
paiticulaily apt lefeience to the ugliness of its legs, and 
his gibe IS still in men’s mouths They aie in lealit) 
good legs, stiong and capable, but it is said, “ The 
peacock danced gaily, till he saw his legs, when he was 
ashamed and wept bitterly ’ In some places this 
saying is accounted foi b} astoiy The peacock and the 
paitiidge, 01, as some say, the mama, had a dancing 
match In those days the peacoek had ^el3'■ pietty feet 
So when he had daneed, the paitiidge said, “ Lend me 
} oui feet and see me dance ” They changed feet, but 
instead of dancing, the deceitful paitiidge lan R\\a.y and 
ne\ei came back again The saying is used as an 
e\piession of icgiet foi a foolish baigain Ancient 
Fuiopean bestiaiics say when the peacock wakes it cues 
and mom ns its lost beauty In Assam they say with 
lefeience to vain people ‘ If I must die, I must die, 
but don’t touch my top knot, said the peacock ” Women 
when they dislike a sistei woman call hci a peacock- 
legged pel son, and sometimes aftei sickness speak of 
then own limbs in humoious dispaiagement as like those 
of the peacock, wheie an English countiywoman would 
lefei to pipe-stems or bcan-sticks Yet “peacock 
gaited is a poetical expiession foi a graceful carnage, 
and “ a neck like a peacock ” is a common compliment 
to a beautiful woman 
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The peacock is ci edited ^\lth a Molent anlipath) 
to snakes, and is said to dance them to death, but a 
Msjoious cobia is seated} Jtkel} to be tned out b} a 
bad In the excitement of a fight the peacock uould 
piobdbly dance loiind its eneni}, and the engagement 
would be long and doubtful That the bad is a le 
cognised enemy of snakes m England a^ well as in 
India IS shown in the intcicsting \olume On Siiiicj 
Hills, edited by IMis J h Owen, whctc gaidens and 
giounds infested by Mpers aie «aid to be infalhbl} 
cleaied by peacocks 

This bad is said to scent the coming lain and to 
SCI earn and dance with delight at its appioach I logs 
and peacocks aie leficshcd by the lain la 1 mope 
the bad s ciy is a lain sign, but we do not cicdit it w ith 
a longing foi moistuie 

In London diawing looms peacock fcatheis aic 
consideied unluck} In India it would seem to be 
otheiwisc I once saw a Hindu seuant limping lound 
with a peacock fcathci tied on his leg Yes, sa I 
have a bad pain in my leg and this is \ci} good for it 
A spell or inaniia must have accompanied the t} mg 
but this I was not piivileged to leain Tans, the Aiabic 
(and Greek) woid foi a peacock, is cuirent as well as 
the Hindi 3foi A pretty foim of guitai, shaped and 
painted like a peacock, is known as a tans 

The Owl. — Theie aic bads of evil as well as of good 
omen and the owl is heie, as clsewheie, a b}woicl of ill 
luck Onl}'- owls live alone is a piovcib flung at 
unsociable people, and a man is said to be as chunk as 
an owl while a stupid fellow is most unjustly desciibcd 
as \ son of an owl Of humble folk and then 
obscure lives it is said ‘ Only an owl 1 nows the worth 
of an ow 1 What does a phcenix know of an ow 1 ^ 
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It has not occuired to the Oriental jestei to speak of a 
boiled onl in connection nith intoxication, but nhen a 
husband is abjectly Submissive to his wife hei friends 
say she has gu en him boiled o\\ 1 s flesh to eat There 
aie owls of most \aiieties in India, but a small owl hke 
the cue owl of Ital} is the most common and laises a 
cheeiful chuckle at twilight 

In Ceylon the cry of a laige owl known as the 
De\il bud is believed to be a ceitain heiald of death 
Nocturnal habits aie all that the universal woild, 
including Hindus and Muhammadans, can bring 
against the owl as a bud of fate In India, howevei, 
though the owls ci} may be dieaded as poitend 
ing a desolate home, nobody is idiotic enough to kill 
so valuable a veimin destioyei That pinnacle of 
stupidity IS the exclusive light of English game pre 
seiveis 

The Pig’eon. — The pigeon, the bud of ]\Iecca, is 
almost as much a Hindu as a kluhammadan bud, and 
was chosen by Shiva, the thud peison of the Hindu 
Trinit), foi Incai nation as Kapoteshvvara I was 
assuied not long ago by a Hindu devotee that in a 
small temple neai the Kashmii frontiei, the image of 
klahadeo at times takes life as a pair of pigeons which 
flutter and disappear in the loof In cities whcie 
Hindus piepondeiate, laige flocks of pigeons aie 
legularly fed by Hindu mei chants and shopkeepers 
The tiaveller is leminded, by the loai of their wings, 
of Venice and Constantinople, and if he went faithei 
noith he would find them cheiished in the villages of 
Kabul, where the}'- aie supposed to pay for their keep 
b}^ feitihsing the soil Pigeon fancieis aie to be found 
in most towns of Noithein India and aie geneiall}'- 
Muhammadan They talk of vaiious breeds, and 
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especially prize the Shiiazi and the small stiutting 
^\h!te fan-tail, on -whose coial colouicd legs the) 
fiequently fasten jinghng bangles of brass , but the) 
seem to ha\e little of the English skill and cate in 
bleeding vaiieties which Daiwtn found so full of 
suggestion The flight is pietty to watch, it is 
possible to bet on some incidents of it, and it is also 
possible to beguile some of a neighboui s to join j out 
own flock But, like quail fighting, it is not consideied 
a respectable puisuit, and though most bojs would 
like to keep pigeons, lespectabihty is in India as stony 
and implacable as in the West A populai pio\eib 
says the housewife keeps the pariot, the lovci keeps 
the aiadavat, and the thief keeps pigeons In the 
English Midlands, thirty jeais ago, pigeon fljeis 
were (and aie still) called disieputablc, and }ou were 
supposed to be able to distinguish the scamp fiom his 
lespectable fellow woikmen by the drake’s tail cuil of 
his hair at the back, the lesult of continually looking 
aloft at his buds It is curious that precisely the 
same notion obtains heie in India 

Although the “homing’ piopensity of the pigeon 
is not systematically cultivated and the bud is not 
legulaily employed as a messengei, thcie aie many 
stones to show that this chai acteristic tiait is lecog 
msed Nor aie they always sentimental love tales 
A Bengal legend tells the pitiful fate of a Hindu Raja, 
the last of his race, attacked by Muhammadan invadeis 
He went bravely out to meet them, cariying with him 
a pigeon whose letuin to the palace was to be legaided 
by his family as an intimation of his defeat, and a 
signal to put themselves to death and to bum their 
home He gained the victoiy, but while he stooped to 
dunk in the river after the fatigues of the battle, the 
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biid escaped and flew home The Raja huiiied aftei 
but was only in time to thiow himself on the still 
binning pjie 

A common object on the low sky line of Indian 
tow ns of the plain is a light bamboo lattice about six 
feet squaie on the top of a tall bamboo pole This is 
a pigeon peich, and m the eaily moinings unkempt 
pigeon flyeis aie seen on the house loofs waving a hue 
made of lag tied to a stick and whistling thiough a 
mouth call (like that of the English Punch and Jud) 
men) to attiact to then loosts the flock of pigeons 
ending oveiheqd The evolutions of pigeons in the 
an then wheeling and turning on the wing, and the 
pretty mannei of then settling from flight aie all so 
beautiful that it seems stupid to associate a taint of 
human blackguaidism with them 

The Koel. — We English call the cuckoo a blithe 
newcomei and a leinal haibingei, but we do not 
because of the buds association with the sweet o the 
jeai, consider his song the peifection of all music 
A Western eai finds no moie m the tune of that 
cuculine bud the Kocl {End)nam)s honoiatd) than 
a tiiesome iteiation of one oi two cleai, high, and 
lesonant notes Yet Oiiental poetiy algebiaic in 
its peisistent use of a limited number of symbols has 
officially adopted the Rod as the figuie foi exquisite 
sound , so the voire of youi beloved, the peifoimances 
of a musical aitiste, and all best woith heaiing m life 
aie posted undei this heading A Delhi shoemakei 
oi a Lucknow cmbioideier can tell ) ou of othei biid 
music but they have not lead much classic poetiy and 
heai with then eais The Englishman in India has 
a giudge against the Koel, listening with modified 
laptuie to notes that- wain him to put up his punkah. 
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o\eihaul his theimantidotc, and picpaie foi the lonij 
St Lauience penance of an Indian summei A.nd he 
thinks longingly of an Lnglish spring 

“Ah koel, liUlc koel, singing on the boiij,h 
In in> cais the 1 nell of csile joui cciseless bell like speech is 
Can j ou tell me aught of England oi of spriiij, in England now ’ 

Natives saj ciows hate the Koel because it selects then 
nests foi its foundling eggs, which is \ci} piobable 
I have seen ciows mobbing a Koel, but then ciows 
aie like London sheet bojs, and will mob anybody 
of unfamihai aspect 

The Coppersmith. — The Coppeismith bud is 
another noisy hciald of spiing This is the handsome 
ciimson bieasted baibct {Xantholcona hccmaciplialn) 
and its ci}'- of took, tock, fills the an as completely 
as the sound of a hammei on a bia7en \esscl It has 
the same cadence, and with each loud beat the bads 
head is swung to light and left alternately’’ Sii Edwin 
Arnold in his Light of Asm gives an Indian Spiing 
pictuie in a feu woids — 

In the mango sprajs 

Ihe sun buds flashed alone at Ins gieen foi^e 
Toiled the loud Coppersmith 

But when you aie down with fe\ei and headache \ou 
heaitily wish the noisy biid would tale a hohda\ oi 
go on stiike 

The Sparrow. — To the natue of India the spaiiou 
seems to stand as the type of a thing of naught, an 
intiusne featheied fly to be blushed aside — but on no 
account to be staived oi haimed Oui bud is a si/e 
smallei than his Western biothei, and is toleiated both 
by Hindu and Muhammadan In mosque couits one 
sometimes sees pretty tioughs made of brick with 
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diMsions foi \\atci and food, and m liees ncai shnncs, 
oi o\ei the places wheie de\otees sit, eaithen sauceis 
aie slung nith food and natei, all foi the span on 
A Hindu pio\eib quoted in Fallons Dictionai} sajs 
Gods buds in Gods field' eat, buds, eat }oui bellies 
full This pious and kindly noid is easil) icconciled 
in piactice with a just appieciation of the essential 
tiiMalitj and impeitinence of the bud A laige toll is 
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daily taken all ovei the countiy fiom field and gaidcn, 
and the equally accessible giain dealei s basket The 
most devout Hindu alive \\a\es them off fiom his 
stoies, foi he also must Ine 

But though the spaiiow is a nuisance, it is seldom 
you heal the bud leckoned a dov might plague, as is 
undoubtedly the case in Ameiica, wheie it is a tj pe of 
the woist kind of immigiant fiom vhich the countiy 
has suffeied The leason may be that the same lau of 
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piotection which leaves the spaiiow fiec to plundci, is 
also extended to the hawk the shuke, the weasel, and 
the wild cat, who keep the balance faiily e\en among 
them Yet when you listen closel} 5 ou maj heai, m 
spite of the vast Oiiental toleiance many an angiy 
woid about bud depiedations 

London spaiiows aie said to be famihai but when 
compaied with their Indian bietliren then manneis 
aie marked b)^ dignity and cold leseive Being much 
given to mairiage, the} make a tiemendous fuss over 
then housekeeping, and when in seaich of a nesting 
place nothing is sacred to them Above all, the 
nest must be sheltered from the heat and the coolest 
places m the land aie the inteiiois of mens houses 
An Englishman s house is the coolest of all, so 
newly joined couples, convei sing loudl} aie constantl} 
finding their wa}'- indoois creeping like mice thiough 
bath watei channels and under the bamboo blinds 
that keep out flies, bunging with them straw and othei 
lubbish for then untidy beds When making a 

moining call, you may stumble into a daikened 

di awing room to find the lady of the house peiched 
on a chan, madlji- thiashing up to the loof beams with 
a carnage whip, while a seivant pulls the long coid of 
an upper window, ci) mg ‘■ho'’ A bird in chuich is 
a laie and delightful incident to a boicd child m the 
West but the Indian spaiiow peiches on the oigan 
pipes m full blast, and chattels loudly through the 

scimon Its note is a constant pait of the out dooi 

oichestra of Indian life, accompanj mg the caw of the 
crow, the thin squeal of the squirt el and scieam of the 
1 lie the gioan of the Pcisian wheel, the wailing song 
of the O' dm Cl at the well, the cicak of the ungi cased 
c irt axle, and the baik of the village dog 
L 
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Falconry. — ralconi},\\hich is still afa\ouiite spoit 
111 Sind and Noithcin India, is too evtcnsuc to be 
moie than glanced at The Iitciatuie of the subject 
i, just as fantastic as the wiitings of oui foiefatheis in 
Luiope , as in oui old falconiy books, haA\ks aie 
bioadl} desciibcd as light oi daik ejed, lound oi long 
uinged, noble oi ignoble, and the spoit is consideied 
in the highest degiee aiistociatic Sii Richaid F 
Bui ton IS the only English Miitei ^\ho can claim to be 
an authoiity on the subject in its liteiaiy as uell as 
in Its piactical aspect The identity of the Indian 
appaiatus of the spoit with that of Euiope stiikes 
e\en the uninstiucted The hawk hood of soft deeiskin, 
piettily embroideicd with silk and gold, the falconei s 
glo\cs, jesses, hues, and hawk-bells aie still legulaily 
made in the Punjab, with one oi two tiifling ^allatlons 
Luiopean pictuies show the line fitted with poitions of 
a buds wing, which aie absent from the Indian line, 
and the falconei goes afield with his hawks peiched on 
a hoop slung lound his body, while heie, when moie 
than one aie cairicd, they tia\el on a hoiizontal pole 
Staying once at the chief town of a native state I 
wondeied at the numbei of hawks earned about, and 
concluded that when a man wanted an excuse foi a 
stioll he went to the Rajas mews and got a hawk to 
take out foi an aiiing on his wiist (‘A man looks so 
fond without a dog said the colliei m kli C Keene’s 
Punch pictuie) Duiing a gatheimg of chiefs at 
Lahoie to meet Loid Duffenn and the Duke of 
Connaught, falcons and falconeis came to swell the 
letinues of the Rajas, and I obseived the constables on 
duty at the museum in my chaige wanted to make the 
men lea\e then hawks outside when they came to see 
that institution A stuffed bud in a glass case might. 
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of course, tempt a hawk, but when hooded the ereature 
is as well behaved as a sleeping child. 

The attendant circumstance of Indian falconry is 
not without its charm, 
especially during the 
clear cold weather of 
the Punjab winter. I 
remember riding to a 
hawking party across 
a wide sandy plain 
where cultivation was 
scanty, a fresh wind 
blowing, and in the 
far distance the snowy 
range of the Hima- 
laya sparkled white 
against the intense 
blue. A group of 
elephants, with how- 
dahs and trappings 
blazing in colour and 
gold, furnished the 
vast wind-swept spaces 
with a touch of colour, 
and even the blue and 
red patterns daubed 
on their gigantic fore- 
heads looked delicate 
and pretty. The strange heraldic monsters in beaten 
silver with glass eyes that supported the howdahs, and 
the great red cloths splashed with gold embroidery, 
would have been garish at close quarters ; but here 
they suited perfectly with the cavalcade of horsemen 
attired in scarlet and gold, the leashed dogs straining 
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and snailing, and the motley cioud of bcatcis, chill 
in the morning sunshine Ihe hanks shaiply tinned 
then heads in expectation, tugging and stiaining at 
then jesses like anchoied ships m a gale But when 
all nas o\ci, the bustaids found and flown at had 
escaped w ithout scathe, and one of the haw ks w is lost 
\s a man who has nc\ci been able to find plcasuie 
in the chase, and who nc\ei possessed a gun, I found 
no pcisonal fault with this issue, but when people set 
foith to do a thing they ought to do it well 

Hawks must often be lost , foi a countij side pioieib 
about kangni, the small Italian millet, saj s that its 
cultnation is ‘ as iisk) as keeping a hawk 

I haie heaicl of ihghts whcie the hawk docs all 
that IS set down foi him in the books, and I ha\e 
watched the caieful tiaining of hawks to come back to 
the hue, wheic they aic lew aided with a bit of ncwl) 
killed ciow, etc, but I stiongly suspect the best of the 
business is the iiding and the company Any one in 
the habit of looking at buds in India may sec fiec 
hawking enough, — the shiikc, which in a town gaiden 
bungs down a spaiiow^ neaily as big as himself, the 
gallant and tigciish spaiiow -haw k, and on fai hillsides 
falcons of two oi thiee kinds 

Of a sponging hangei on thc\ sa) , ‘ You tiain }oui 
hawk on anothei man’s fist ‘ Doesn’t know'- cock- 
fighting and has taken to hawking' ' is a good jape at 
a common kind of fool 

Bird Crumbs. — An odd fancy is cunent about the 
sandpipei It is believed to sleep on its back undei 
the impiession that it is suppoiting the fiimament with 
its slendei legs Theie aie human bipeds who think 
themselves almost as necessaiy to the univeise A 
black and-white kingfishci is called the di77y oi giddy 
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one fiom ith sudden, A crtiginous plunge into the watei 
afiei .ts pie\ A cuiious paiallcl in nomenclatuie is 
shown in the watei -wagtail, which haunts biook and 
pond Sides, — places whcic clothes aic washed, — and is 
called the dhobin oi washei-woman In I ranee the 
■-amc biid fiom the same habit, is known as the 

/(?' indiLiL 

The Shia Aluhammadans ha\e wo\en man) legends 
lound then mait)i heioes, Hussain and Ilassan, slam 
<it Keibch The handsome King ciow oi drongo 
{Du nils aiu) is said to ha\c bi ought watei to the 
d\ mg Imim Hussain, while the do\c, dipping her 
beak in his sacied blood, flew to Medina, and thus 
boie the news of his mait)idom 

In Ml 1 S Giowses tianslation of the Rama) ana 
of liilsi Dass — a book which ought to be studied by 
those who caie to know'^ what the best cuiient Hindu 
poeti)’- IS like, in its sugaied fanc)', its elaboiate 
metaphois, its leal feeling foi the heioic and noble, and 
also its tedious, unaccidented mcandeimg — theie occuis 
a pietty desciiption of the Aimy of Love, in which 
some of the buds lake paits outside the stei cotyped 
lolcs occasionally refei led to m foicgomg paiagiaphs — 
“the mui muring cuckoos aie his infuiiatcd elephants, 
and the heions his bulls, camels, and mules , the 
peacocks, chulojs (led legged paitiidges), and paiiots 
aie his wai hoises , the pigeons and swans his Aiab 
steeds , the paitiidges and quails his foot-soldieis , but 
theie IS no desciibing the whole of Lo\c’s host” A 
sentence which might have stood at the beginning 
closes the long-diawn desciiption — “His (Love’s) 
gieatest stiength lies m woman aii)'- one who can 
escape hei is a mighty champion indeed ” 

Bats. — Of bats — the leathci n-w inged jackals of the 
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'll! — theie IS not much to be said, foi although India 
has an immense numbei and \aiiety of these uondciful 
and most useful cieatuies, the people seem scaicely to 
notice them It takes a natuiahst to admne and 
appicciate daikness lo\mg animals , and among Indian 
bats thcie is a fine field, especially those adorned by 
natuie ^\lth elaboiate leaf like piocesses on the nostiils, 
stiange and fantastic beyond telling 

Those, houe\ei, A\ho ha\e been icceived in dull 
houses uill enjoy the fine iiony of a saying which luns, 
‘ The bat had a guest (and said), ‘ I m hanging, } ou 
hang too’ ’ No need to expound this five woid jewel, 
since most of us know houses whose inmates seem to 
hang in a toipid low, and wheie we lesign ouisehes 
on enteiing to be hung up in a similai sleepy fashion 
Theie is also a stoiy about Solomon, the buds, and the 
bats, but it has no \eiy effectue point I know of no 
sa) mg m any tongue acknowledging the gieat utility 
of the bat m keeping down an excess of insect life 
The laige fiuit eating bat oi fl) mg fox is a noble 
cieatuie, looming laigest, peihaps, when m the still 
bieathless evenings he beats his noiseless way high 
ovei thewanwateis of Bombay haiboui oi the adjacent 
creeks, daik against a sky in which theie hngeis a luiid 
flush of ciimson and oiange The lowest castes eat 
flying foxes, which aie piobably of excellent flavoui, 
seeing they glow fat on the best of the fiuit They 
aie legulaily eaten m the IMalaj^ Aichipelago and Mi 
Wallace says that when piopeily diessed they have no 
offensne fumet, and taste like haie I once kept one, 
but he could scaicely be called an amusing pet, his 
stiong point being his enoimous appetite foi bananas 
On one occasion he escaped and began to fly away, 
but piomptly came back, for he was mobbed by flights 
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of Glows, A\ho Ind ne\ei seen such a cicaUiie bcfoic 
Ciows go call} to bed, and the apiicaiancc of this 
nionstci bat in then own da} light seemed to be an 
outiage on then lights and feelings So thc}^ cliuied 
him — if I ma\ be allowed the cxpicssion — much a^- 
the sticct bo}s aie said to ha\c chuicd Jonas Hanwa} 
when he appealed in London sheets with the fiist 
umbicHa The flying fox was in a gieat flight, know 
ing that a single stroke of a ciow’s beak would nun 
the membrane of his Aans, moic delicate than an}^ silk 
ever stretched on a ‘ paiagon’ fiamc 

In palling time flying foxes aic Incl}'- all da}'-, 
though they do not fly abioad, and the tiees m which 
they hang m gieat reefs and clusters aic so nois}’- with 
then quarrelling, scieaming, and fighting, as to be a 
serious nuisance to a quiet village 
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OF MONKEYS 

Ills IikIl \\as \ciy inang), and his face \\ab \ei) led, 

\iul c\ci and anon lie scratched with eneig> Ins head 
Ills manners were not alwajs nice, hut how iny sjnrit cued 
To he an aitkbs Bandar 1 lose upon the mountain side ' " 

R. K. 



OME of the icspcct in winch these 
animals aic held by Hindus is a re- 
flection of the populaiity of Hanuman, 
or (in Southern India) of Maiuti, the 
monkey general of the great Hindu 
epic — the devoted henchman of Ram 
Chandia, and a marvel of valour and 
addiess combined with gentleness. 
He has now become a god, and is 
one of the most widely woi shipped of 
Hindu deities. Pictures and rude 
images are to be seen of him eveiy- 
where, but he is not represented in 
the more ancient Hindu sculptures. 
A notion exists among Hindus that 
the English may be his descendants 
luoNKEv GOD tlu'ough a fcmalc servant of the 
demon king, who had charge of Sita in captivit}', and 
who treated the prisoner so well that Rama blessed 
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lici, piophc'5\ in<; that ‘-he should become the molhci 
of a lace that would possess the land, and whom 
Ilanuman took to wife This can scaicch be made 
out fiom the poem, but the tiadition exists Olheis, 
again, say that the Lnghsh came fiom the “ monke\ 
aim},” which unlo\cl}'- phiase is occasional!} used to 
desciibe the Biitish nation 

But, while the enthusiastic cult of Hanuman as a 
duinity is a comparatucly modem cle\ clopment of 
Hinduism, the fondness of Hindus for monkc} s is of 
\ei}^ ancient date /lllian desciibes the offcimgs of 
lice which aie still customaiy, and at sacied places as 
Benaics, Ajodhia, and iMuttia, the} aie icgulaily fed, 
and it is legal ded as an abominable act of saciilege to 
kill one A laigc temple at Benaics undci the iinoca- 
tion of Duiga (Dc\i, Kali, etc) has swaims of monkeys 
attached to it, but the}’- do not appeal, as might be 
expected, to be usualfy attendant on shiines of the 
IMonkey God himself They natuially clustci lound 
gloves frequented by de\otces of \aiious kinds foi the 
sake of sciaps of food which they aie sine to lecene 
there, and because they are safe fiom molestation 
Muhammadan saints as well as Hindu sadhiis show 
kindness to these cieatuies, and it is quite intelligible 
that then gambols should seive to amuse the laige 
and languid leisuie of piofessional holiness 

The brown viacacns ihesiis is the commonest type 
and most fiequently seen both in the hills and plains 
yEhan in his desciiption mixes up the Macaque with 
the tiue Hanuman, the tall, long-tailed, black-faced, 
white-whiskeied langni (Piesbjics tlltgei'), clad in an 
oveicoat of silvei giay The lattei has a face that 
leminds one of Mi Joel Haiiis’s “Uncle Remus,” and 
is, in his way, a king of the jungle, noi is he so 
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f equcnllv met \\ith in confinement ns his bio\Mi 
biothei In some pmts of Indn tioops of hnguis 
cone bounding with a might) an of inteiest and 
cu losit) to see the lailwa) tiains pass then long 
tails uplifted hi e notes of inteiiogation but fiequentl) 
when fail) peiched on wall oi tiee alongside the)^ 



seem to foiget all about it and a\eit the i heads as 
you go b) with an affectation of languid indiffeience 
This ma) be a mail of the supeiioiit) of the inonl e) 
mind oi a sign that some thieads wee diopped when 
its fabiic was woven The blacl gibbon oi JioohtcJ 
{Ji^lobatcs I ooliic/) is bettei 1 nown m Bengal and 
Assam and is well adapted foi captmty if a pan can 
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be sccuicd, and the kecpci docs not object to a ^jcntlc 
mournful, and timid animal, the spiiit of the com 
plaining do\c in the foim of a black djmn or demon 
with a \oice like a pack of hounds in full ci\ The 
hooluck IS monogamous, and seems to ha\ c feu of the 
Milgai monkcj \iccs, but is a dcpicssing companion 
In Assam, too, IS found a daint\ little monkc\ familiail) 
known as “the shamefaced one — a gentle, ba‘-hful, 
laigc ejed cicatuic, with a quaint tuck of hiding its 
face in its hands and hanging its head like a timid 
child It has a pccuhailj soft and lustious pelage of 
fine col on 1 and tcxtuic 

Undci a benign lulc of piotcction the monkey 
inci eases lapidly, and, being a daiiiig and mischic\ous 
pilfeiei, becomes a sciious nuisance One may hold a 
crcatuic sacicd and yet be thoioughly alnc to all the 
faults of its chaiactci, and the monkey'’ in oidinaiy 
talk IS used pictty much as it is in Euiope to point 
moials against wanton mischief, helplessness, and c\il 
behavioui gencially'’ Noi is it only m field and 
garden that its depiedations aic felt Indian shops 
ha\e no doois oi windows, but arc like large cupboaids 
open to the stieet, in which food giams and othei 
articles ai c exposed foi sale , and in tow ns w hci c 
Hindus picpondeiate and a busy'- cuiicnt of trade has 
not swept the streets, bulls, cahes, panakcets, spaiiows, 
and monkeys take tolls which the dealei would fain 
prevent, but that he is few and fat, while the depiedatois 
are many'^ and active A stout giocei nodding among 
his stoie baskets, while a monkey'-, intently watching 
the sleepei s face, lapidly'- stuffs his cheek pouches 
with giain, IS a common sight, as well as a comical 
one Of late y'^ears the tiadesmen who foim the bulk 
of the members of oui municipalities have felt that 
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tlieic aic too many Hanumans abioad, and liave 
vcntuicd on pioceedmgs that would not ha\e been 
toleiated m the days of complete Bialimamcal as- 
ccndcncv Numbeis of the maiaiideis ha\e been 
caught, caged, and despatched on bullock caits to 
places many miles distant Thcie they have been let 
loose, but, as the empt} caits ictuined, the monkeys, 
quick to pel ecu e and defeat the plan of then enemies, 
bounded gaily alongside, and tioopcd in thiough the 
city gates with the an of a holiday paity ictuining 
fiom a picnic Fiom some lucisidc towns boat-loads 
ha\e been taken acioss the Ganges , but they dislike 
being maiooned and when they ha^e failed to boaid 
the letuinmg boats, ha\c found otheis to cany them 
back Railwa)s, which ha\e done much foi Indian 
piogiess, offei facilities foi depoitation which monkey- 
ndden municipalities ha\e been glad to sci7e The 
stationmastci at Sahaiunpoie was leccntly tioubled by 
T, telcgiam advising him of the despatch of cais laden 
with monkeys, which he was lequested to send out to 
be ficed on the adjacent Sewahk hills But the cages 
wcic bioken in unloading the height and the ciowd got 
loose Sahaiunpoie is an Indian Ciewe oi Swindon 
in a small way, with a lailway establishment, a 
Government Botanical gaidcn and laigc piivate fiuit 
gaidens The exiles invaded the busy woikshops and 
lost their tempeis, monkey fashion, among the diivmg 
bands and machineiy, noi vveie they easily diiv'-en out 
A laige male was seen pulling the point-lev eis of a 
siding with the sudden petulance of Ins kind , and 
anothei established himself between the double loofs 
of one of the inspection carnages used by lailway 
ofhceis on toui as houses, stealing fiom the pantiy 
such tiifles as legs of mutton, coiksciews, lamp glasses 
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and dusteis, — aiticlcb foi which a monlvcy can ha\c 
but little use Ihe bulk of the company tioopcd into 
the guldens of the town, whcie the piopiietois being 
mainly Muhammadans with no icspect foi Ilanuman, 
took measuies of then own against the in\asion 

An amusing case of monke\ plundei occuiicd some 
yeais ago at Simla The chief confectioner of the 
place had pieparcd a magnificent biidc-cake, which 
was safel}' put by m a loom that, like most Simla 
looms, looked on the steep hillside It is of little use, 
howevei, locking a dooi when the window is left open 
So when the}’- came to fetch the cake, the last piece 
of it was being handed out of the window b}’ a chain 
of monkeys who had whitened the hillside with its 
fiaginents A theft of this kind is mainl} mi‘;chie\ous, 
for the w’lld monkey dislikes food mixed with buttci, 
noi does he gieatl}’- caie foi sugai A biide cake, too, 
looks (and is to my humble taste) about as edible as 
a plastei cast, and one can scaicel} undci stand how 
they discovcied it was meant to be eaten The 
cieatuie has a passion foi picking things to pieces 
A flower or a fiagile toy will amuse a monke} for a 
long time If a biid falls into its hands it will not be 
leleased till it is plucked of eveiy feathei If the 
bud lesents the piocess, the monkey with an uncon- 
cerned air lubs its head vigoiously on the giound 
It would not be difficult to tiain a monkey to pluck 
fow Is foi use in the kitchen It is often said that the 
monkey kills snakes by giindmg the head on a stone, 
oecasionally spitting on it, noi is the feat inci edible to 
one who has obseived the constant habit of nibbing 
things on the ground and holding them up foi 
inspection Yet m spite of this belief, a populai 
saying, expressing a dilemma oi an oppoitunit}^ that 
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cannot be turned to piofit, is — “Like a snake in a 
monkeys hand’ lie is afiaid of it, but he ^\ill not 
let go Natives also say that monkeys lob buds’ 
nests and destio} eggs and young in puic malice 
The fastidiousness of the wild monkey’s taste is cmious, 
consideimg the piecaiious existence it leads Daily 
foi some months my family and myself weie inteiested 
m a tioop of wnld monkeys, which we legulaily fed, 
ti}ing them with veiy \aiious food Once we ga\e 
them biscuits which, fiom lying m a dcalei’s shop, had 
acquned that peculiaily stale, tinny fla\oui which 
Anglo-Indians know^ too well They had been 
accustomed to eat the same kind of biscuit when 
fiesh, and sci ambled as usual foi the fiagments, but 
aftei the fiist bite they made comical mouths of 
dislike, spat out vigoiously, lubbecl the biscuit on 
then sides, on the giound, examined it caiefully, and 
seemed to conclude, — “Yes, its the same as yestciday,” 
tiled again, and then chattel ed and gunned in wiath 
and disgust But they soon learned to disci iminate 
by smell meiel}^ 

Like the ovci-wise ciow, which is apt to outwit 
itself by futile cunning, the monkey is most ingeni- 
ously suspicious Oui fiiends giew bold with en 
couiagement, but then manneis weie nevei fiiendly , 
with the exception of one which had evidently escaped 
fiom confinement We managed to entiap the cieatuie, 
and having lemoved its hateful collai, set it fiee again 
My daughtei could coax this expeiienced peison into 
a loom and it would open hei hand to take giain, 
keeping a sharp look-out on the open dooi All the 
lest w^eie keenly suspicious, and iriitable They 
seemed to ciicumvent each moisel and, having won 
it, defied us with angiy eyes to take it back again, 
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icgaidinfj oui free gift as a tiiiimph of their own 
finesse Ihis is natuial enough when we considei th it 
for gcneiations the monkey folk ha\e been chased from 
field and gaiden plot with shouting lhe\ wcie in no 
feai foi then lues, and had learned the xei) human 
satisfaction of def} mg an enemy from a safe distance 
Ihis shallow cunning has deeph impicssed the 
minds of the people fhej sa} it is absolutel} im 
possible to poison a monkej 1 oi ages this belief has 
been looted in the minds of Oiientals A1 j\Iasudi 
who compiled his Aiabic encyclopncdia — “meadows of 
gold and mines of gems — in the tenth centui}, wiote 
that most Chinese and Hindu kings keep wise but 
dumb monkejs as tasteis foi then tables, reljing 
implicitly on then judgment of what is poisoned and 
what IS wholesome A nati\e gentleman told me of a 
cultnatoi in the hills whose ciops and garden weie so 
seiiously injuied that he detei mined to get iid of his 
enemies So he daily set out platters of boiled iice 
which they gieedily ate When thej had learned the 
habit of coming in ciowds, he one day set out iicc 
poisoned with a tasteless diug He heaid a gieat 
chatter and whining lound his treacheious platteis, and 
saw a council sitting lound the untasted food in eainest 
debate Piesently they rose and scampeied away, but 
soon returned, each beaiing twigs and leaies of a plant 
which their instinct taught them was an antidote to the 
poison With these they stiired and mixed the rice, 
which they aftei wards ate with then usual lelish, 
returning the next moining for moie, absolutely un 
haimed This stoiy is also told, umtatis imitandis, 
of an attempt made by a Sikh noble, Siidai Lehna 
Singh Majithia to poison troublesome monkeys at 
the sacied town of Hurdwai When }OU behe\e that 
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monkc}S aic capable of speech and only icfiain fiom 
speaking foi fcai that the} would be made to woik, it 
IS eas}'- to ciedit them with a knowledge of chemisti} 
Belief in then ability to speak is widely cm lent m 
India, and the notion is not unknown m the West 

But while natne ciedulity will swallow the impos 
sible with ease, nati\c obseivation is not without keen 
ness The inability of the monkey to make foi itself 
a shekel against the hca\}'- lains of the countiy is 
noted 111 pioieibs It is leally cuiious that m the 
Simla legion, wheie aie man}'- built out loads foiming 
di}'- lefuges of quite natuial aspect, they aie ne\ei 
lesoited to Tioops of monkc}s will sit shneimg foi 
horns m dining stoims within a few }aids of coveied 
spaces which seem as if speciall} pio\ided foi then 
shekel and comfoit 

Then daily life is mteiesting to watch The 
scheme seems to be patiiaichal with a touch of 
militai}'- oiganisation, foi they mo\e and plundei in a 
soit of foimation, and the patiiaich is at once 
commandei m chief and effective fighting foice Its 
mam fact is the t}iann}'-of the leading male of each 
tioop, who glows to a gieat si/e, with immensel} 
poweiful shouldeis He de\elops laige canine teeth, 
which some observant Hindu diaughtsmen take caie to 
giace then pictuies of Hanuraan withal These aie 
used unsparingly on the youngei male membeis of the 
tioop, m fighting foi his place of powei, and on dis 
obedient females The demon" was the famihai 
name we gave to a leadei with whom we weie well 
acquainted He seemed to be alwa}'-s angiy and was 
casil}^ moved to a paiox}'-sm of lage, when he used 
woise language than any peimitted to man, for theie 
was a sa\age foice and vaiiety in his giunting fui} 
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which made one thankful he was untranslatable. He 
took the lion’s share of everything, especially resenting 
that the rising bachelors of the troop should ‘have a 
chance. Mothers and babies were merely cuffed aside 
from a morsel, but there was ruthless war between him 
and all who might become his rivals. No more perfect 
picture of headlong, desperate terror can be imagined 
than a young man-monkey plunging and bounding in 
reckless flight down the hillside, pursued as he screams 
by a livid and grunting elder. Natives may well call 
the monkey sire Maharaja^ for he is the very type and 
incarnation of savage and sensual despotism. They 
are right, too, in making their Hanuman red, for the 
old male’s face is of the dusky red you see in some 
elderly, over-fed, human faces. 

Like human Maharajas, they have their tragedies 
and mayhap their romances. One morning there came 
a monkey chieftain, weak and limping, having evidently 
been worsted in a severe fight with another of his own 
kind. One hand hung powerless, his face and eyes 
bore terrible traces of battle, and he hirpled slowly along 
with a pathetic air of suffering, supporting himself on 
the shoulder of a female,-:^ — a wife, the only member of 
his clan who had remained faithful to him after his 
defeat We threw them bread and raisins, and the 
wounded warrior carefully stowed the greater part away 
in his cheek pouch. The faithful wife, seeing her 
opportunity, sprang on him, holding fast his one sound 
hand, and opening his mouth she deftly scooped out 
the store of raisins. Then she sat and ate them very 
calmly at a safe distance, while he mowed and chattered 
in impotent rage. He knew that without her help he 
could not reach home, and was fain to wait with what 
patience he might till the raisins were finished. It was 

F 
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a sad sight, but, like more sad sights, touched with the 
light of comedy. This was probably her first chance 
of disobedience or of self-assertion in her whole life, and 
I am afraid she thoroughly enjoyed it. Then she led 
him away, — possibly to teach him more salutary 
lessons of this modern and “ advanced ” sort, so that at 
the last he would go to another life with a meek and 
chastened soul. 

Monkey mothers are tender to their little ones, 
with a care that endears them to the child-loving 
Oriental. The babies are quaint little mites with the 
brown hair that afterwards stands up crest-wise, parted 
in the middle of their brows ; their wistful faces are 
full of wrinkles, and their mild hazel eyes have a quick 
glancing timidity, that well suits their pathetic, lost, 
kitten-like cry. Yet even in the forest there are frisky 
matrons. I have seen a mother monkey, disturbed in 
her gambols on the ground by the whining of a tiny 
baby left half-way up an adjacent tree, suddenly break 
off, and hastily shinning up the tree, snatch up the 
baby, hurr)'^ to the very topmost branch, where she 
plumped it down as who should say, — “ Tiresome little 
wretch ! ” and then come down to resume her play. 
Thus is a mischievous midshipman mast-headed, and 
thus is the British baby sent up to the nursery while 
mamma amuses herself. Natives say that when monkey 
babies die the mothers often go mad, and that in the 
excess of their affection they occasionally squeeze their 
offspring to death. It is at least certain that a mother 
monkey will cany with her for weeks the dried and 
dejid body of her little one, nursing and petting it as if 
it were alive. In defence of the little ones the sires 
will fight savagely, as is their duty. I knew a fat fox 
ten-ior, the dream of whose life was to catch a monkey. 
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<Jnce it came true, and for half a minute, said a man 
wlio sav,-. lie Iicld a bab)' monkey. I mas indoors at 
ibx- time, but as the dog passed me to take refuge 
under a chair, I knew from his solemn silence that 
s'.m.cthing had happened. The leader monkey Iiad 
fallen upon hiip and inflicted three frightful bites — 
.more iil-rc deep knife-cuts than the work of tcctli — 
v.-hicir seemed likely to prove fatal ; but first-rate 
su-’-gica! skill was available, and Bob was saved to 
care.fully avoid monkeys in future. 

-Y quaint episode of our acquaintanceship with 
monkey folk was the arrival during one of our levees 
of one of the wandering performers who lead about tame 
monke\-3 with a goat that seiwes them as charger. 
The wild monkeys drew off at first suspiciously, but 
when tiie man sat down to his performance and made 
tlmir tame brethren dance, put on strange raiment, and 
mount the goat, they crept closer with horrified curiosity 
and evident disgust. The tame monkeys off duty 
regarded their free kinsmen with listless indifference, 
and the artiste at work never seemed to glance at them, 
though the)- watched him with jealous and angry eyes, 
much, I imagine, as labourers on strike watcli blacklegs. 

There is a belief that during severe winters wild 
monkey.«, instead of furtively hanging about the grocers’ 
shops and watching their chance to steal, come into 
Simla streets in bands and stand whining like beggars 
asking for alms. But there is only native authority for 
this stor 3 c It is just possible they may have been so hard 
pressed as to seek human help, but it is an immense step 
for such wild and distimstful creatures to take. Some 
shopkeepers habitually feed them, and they may have 
whined at a place where they missed their daily dole. 

A wistful, watchful melancholy seems to be the 
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normal mood of tlic mature monkey, broken by sudden 
flashes of interest which change as suddenly into 
indifference or abstraction. Few animals seem to spend 
so much time in sitting and looking about them, while 
only the birds can command more lofty posts of observa- 
tion. Among men, some sailors and many Orientals have 
a similar faculty of tranquil outlooking. But the sudden 
flash of interest in a triviality and its abrupt cessation 
remind one more of lunacy than of sane humanity. 
Their life is hard and hungry, and as the creatures lope 
disconsolately along in the rain, or crouch on branches 
with dripping backs set against the tree trunk as a 
shelter from the driving storm, they have the air of 
being very sorry for themselves. Consumption is not 
unknown among them, and a monkey’s cough, heard 
through the drip of the forest on a wet night, is a 
dismal sound. But when the sun shines the younger 
ones play like schoolboys. They have a game like the 
English boys’ cock of the dung-hill or king of the castle, 
but instead of pushing each other from the top of a 
knoll or dust-heap, the castle is a "pendent branch of a 
tree. The game is to keep a place on the bough, which 
swings with their weight as with a cluster of fruit while 
the players struggle to dislodge one another, each, as he 
drops, running round and climbing up again to begin 
anew. This sport is kept up for an hour at a time 
with keen enjoyment, and when one is nimble as a 
monkey it must be splendid fun. 

The way of a ship on the sea may be strange, but 
the path of a monkey through tree -land is no less 
surprising. At one moment a creature is in tranquil 
meditation on the creation of the world or the origin of 
evil, at the next it has thrown itself backward apparently 
into illimitable space, but at the right instant a bough 
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is sei;^cd and the animal swings to another and another 
with infallible certainly. The larger langur does not 



YOUNG MONKEYS AT PLAY 
(Copj-riglit 1891, by J. Lockwood Kipling) 


seem to play concerted games, and his movements 
have a bolder sweep and abandonment He travels on 
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a more loft}'' stoiy of the tree -terraces, progressing 
through the pines in a succession of leaping feats, 
performed with the ease, deliberation, and precision of 
perfect gymnastic art. The scenery which nature has 
assigned to this performance gives an impression of free- 
dom which makes the thought of confinement infamous. 

On the plains life would appear to be easier, for 
there is an almost constant succession of fruits and 
edible leaves in the jungles, and the crops are more 
accessible. Thievish monkeys sometimes haunt the 
halting-places of travellers. A friend of mine halted 
at a parao or stage where was a grove of mango-trees 
affording grateful shade to travellers, and while resting, 
he watched a little comedy. Apart from the others, a 
Hindu was preparing his evening meal. In one pot 
over the fire a stew of puLse was boiling, while he 
kneaded dough and baked the invariable wheaten flap- 
jacks. As each cake is taken from the iron griddle 
plate it is stuck edgewise in the hot embers till all are 
read}'", when they are piled together. This was done, 
and the Hindu turned to set the ghi pot and drinking 
vessels in order and to hail his companion to come to ' 
dinner. While his back was turned, a big monkey 
dropped from the boughs overhead, seized the pile of 
cakes, and was off in a flash. Now the baking of 
bread is a semi -ritualistic business, involving a good 
deal of labour, and it was a very angiy Hindu who 
received in his face one of the hot flap-jacks dropped 
by the monke}'- clutching his prize with awkward fingers 
above. Then the other man came and swore too, but 
the monkey swore the worst, irritated by the heat of his 
plunder, which, however, he was determined not to let 
go. The watchman of the stage assured my friend 
that this trick was a frequent occurrence, for that 
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particular monkey was “ as cunnin^ as a haniya (or 
tradesman) and as daring as a thug (highway robber) — 
a ver}- demon of a monkey.” Yet it had never occurred 
to him or to tiic robbed travellers to take measures 
against it. 

It may be that "advanced India” will in lime give 
up tlie protection of the monkc)% but there arc liithcrto 
no signs of a change in popular feeling. In April i 886, 
in the higlily civilised and cosmopolitan city of Bombay, 
a Hindu of good position was in danger of losing every 
social privilege of his caste and of undergoing an ostracism 
more complete than any imagined by Athenian citizen 
or Irish Land -leaguer, because he was said to have 
allowed a European officer of police to slioot a trouble- 
some monkc}' from the window of his house. The 
officer liad been invited by the people to rid them of 
the creature, and its death was frankly acknowledged 
as a relief, but the letter of the law forbade the murder. 
Officers of government arc careful not to wound the feel- 
ings of the people with reference both to monkeys and 
peacocks, a delicacy which docs not always restrain the 
hungry low-caste man. 

A collector and magistrate of a district in Hindustan 
proper had been out shooting, and was returning to 
camp. On a tree on the other side of the Ganges Canal, 
along which he was walking, sat a monkey. The 
animal seemed almost out of range, and my friend idly 
pointed his gun and fired in its direction with intent to 
startle it, but, to his dismay, the monkey fell and lay 
dead. Fortunately no one was near, and at night 
this worshipful magistrate, whose word was ' law for 
leagues round, stole out alone with a lantern, taking a 
long round to the nearest bridge, to look for his victim. 
It was not easily found, and never, even on the judicial 
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bencli, did lie so keenly realise the feelings of a murderer 
trying to hide the evidences of his guilt. He succeeded 
in disposing of the body, and returned to camp deter- 
mined never to point a gun at a monkey again. 
Another friend of mine had for neighbour a Hindu 
devotee of great repute and sanctity, whose hut, besides 
being a resort of gamblers and bad characters, had a 
large retinue of monkeys that were fed bj^ visitors. 
The animals wrought great havoc in my friend’s garden, 
whereupon in his irritation he threatened to shoot them. 
The Sadhu took the will for the deed, and fulminated 
a curse against the Englishman as terrible as that which 
the Archbishop of Rheims inflicted on the jackdaw. He 
was filled with a holy joy when my friend fell ill, and 
desponded when he recovered. 

St. Francis de Sales wrote : — “ I am desjiised and 
I grow angiy ; — so does the peacock or the monkey." 
This is more like an Oriental than a Western word. 
The irritable monkey is ready to be angry at anything. 
The Oriental, however, considers the monkey — apart 
from his sacred affinity with Hanumun, a type, not so 
much of petulance, as of untrustworthiness. “ What is 
a monkey’s friendship worth ? " he asks, and he says in 
scorn of a trivial and foolish person — “a tailless monkey.” 
“A cocoa-nut in a monkey’s hand,” stands for ill-bestowed 
gifts or gear and for ineptitude, for the creature cannot 
get at the kernel, having neither strength nor wit to 
break the shell. “A flower in a monkey’s hand ” is a 
common Malay expression to a similar purpose. “ One 
monke)^ does not tell another monkey that his buttocks 
arc red ” is a homely Avord with obvious uses. There 
are ten things, says a proverb, which may not be 
depended upon — “ A courtesan, a monkej'’, fire, water, 
a procuress, an army, a distiller, a tailor, a parrot, and a 
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goldsmith.” The selection is significant, and — in India 
—just. In the stables of the wealthy a monkc}'- is often 
Iccpt to attract to itself stray influences of the evil eye, 
lliat ever-present bog}' of the East. So there is a saying, 
— ‘‘ AVhat goes wrong in the stable falls on the monke}'’.s 
licad.” This can be used in dail}'' life by those frequent 
I^cr-sons who habitually fane}'- themselves wrongly ac- 
cused. It is unlucky to utter the word monke}^ in 
the morning, but luck}’- to see one before breakfast. 
*' Speak of a monkey or an owl in the morning and 
}'ou'jl get no breakfast.” 

In tlic Ramayana of Tiilsi Dass, (a relatively modern 
version of the great epic poem in which the Hindus 
delight) a method of catching monkeys b}’ means of a 
bait of grain in a narrow-mouthed jar is spoken of as an 
e.xample of the metaphysical principle of illusion which 
mak-es so great a figure in Hindu cobweb philosoph}\ 
The monke}' is supposed to fill his fist so full that he is 
unable to withdraw it, and has not the wit to let go 
his spoil and release himself. This is quite reasonable 
enough for a metaphysical illustration. A more practical 
form of illusion is to put some grain in a clear glass 
bottle and hand it to a monkey. It tries to seize the 
grain, then, concluding the distance was not properly 
judged, it takes a careful sight along the bottle, and, with 
a diverting air of great astuteness, passes a slow hand 
down and gives a sudden clutch.- After one or two 
attempts it loses temper and interest. Similarl}^, the 
illusion of a mirror puzzles a young dog when he is first 
introduced to it, and, according to his character and 
temper, interests and excites him, but after a short time he 
gives it up and waits for more facts, like the philosopher 
he is. A foolish cock-sparrow, on the other hand, will 
nearly kill himself in fighting his reflection. 
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Does the survival of respect for monkeys, amount- 
ing at times to a definite acknowledgment of kinship, 
indicate the early arrival of Hindu i^hilosophers at the 
latest conclusion of European Evolutionists ? Modern 
Hindu students of the Vedas and other ancient records 
draw from those vague depths material to support such 
theories as the Hindu discovery of America and the 
founding of the ruined cities of its central region ; with 
the use of balloons, railways, and contrivances like the 
electric telegraph. A slender verbal hint suffices to 
give a complacent sense of having once at least marched 
in the foremost files of time. But they would be on 
more plausible, if not more solid ground in essaying to 
show that the Hindu respect for life, the admission of 
the essential unity of the life-spark, whether in man or 
moss, and the special regard for the ancestral monkey, its 
deification, and the traditions of its aptitude for speech, 
labour, and war, were proofs that the philosophy of the 
East has for ages sat in tranquil occupation of a peak 
of discovery to which the vanguard of Western science 
has but now attained. 
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T^\as ^\hcn the lam fell steady and the arl was \ tche 1 an 1 rea 1) 
\n I Isoah got his orders for to tal e the bastes below 
He haled them all together bj the hi le and horn an 1 feather 
\n 1 all except the donkey were agreeable to go 

Then Isoah spoke him fairly then rated him sexarel) 

\nd then he cursed him squarelj to the glory of the Lor 1 
Dn il tal e the ass that bred you and the triple ass that fe 1 you 
Dull go with you ) on spalpeen — and the donl ey went aboar 1 

But the wind was alwajs faihn and twas most onaisy sailin 
And the la lies in the cabins couldn t stand the stable air 
And the bastes betwixt the hatches they tuk and die 1 in batches 
And Noah said There s one of us that hasn t paid his fare 

r or he heard a flusteration with the bastes of all creation 
The trumpeting of elephants and the bellowing of whales 
And he saw forninst the windj when he went to stop the shin 1) 
The De\ il w ith a pitchfork bedevilling their tails 


The Dex il cursed outrageous but Koah said umbrageous — 
To what am I indebted for this tenant right invasion ? 

And the De\ il gax e for answ er — Evict me if you can s r 
For I came in xvith the donkey at your hono ir s invitation 
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ASSIKG fiom the fice to 
the fettcied we come to i 
beast which m Indn seivcs 
at once as an evpiession of 
wild libcil} moie complete 
than that of the monlm} 
and of iittei and abject 
sla\ci} Theie is no fiec 
dom moie unicstiained than 
that of the wild ass and no 
bondage moie bittei than 
that of his bi other in seni 
tude For a wholl} un 
meiited obloqu} lelic of a 
dail aboiiginal supeistition 
IS added to the bin den of 
toil and haid li\mg let 
theie was once a time when in the neaiei East or 
e\ei the hoise was I nown he was held m high honoui 
caned in Assjiian sculptuies and lecl oned a suitable 
steed foi piophets and 1 mgs Even now m Cano 
Damascus and Bagdad although the Bedawi Aiab 
pietends to despise him he is legulail) iidden b} le 
spectable people 

The Aiahan Nights stoiy of a conieisation o\ei 
heaid between the ox and the ass shows the estimation 
in which he was held and it is wiitten that Muhammad 
himself had two asses one of which was called Yafui 
noi did that gieat man disdain to iide double But 
heie in India by foimal presciiption only the gyps) the 
potter the washeiman and such hi e folk out caste oi of 
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low caste, will mount or own the ass. This prescription, 
and the ridiculous Hindu association of tlie donkey 
with the goddess of smallpox, account for the universal 
dislike and disdain in which this most useful, sagacious, 
and estimable animal is held. He is never fed b}' his 
owners, and his chronic hunger is mocked by a popular 
sa 3 -ing that to feed a donkey is neither sin nor sacrifice : 
— “;/(? fAp iKx pfiti." A dozen popular Indian versions 
of “ casting pearls before swine ” dcrisivclj' offer cakes, 
sweetmeats, bread, sugar, saffron, ghi, and cuny-combs 
to the ass, and it has entered into no one’s mind to 
conceive the simple truth that he has deserved them all. 
Also, with bitter irony, he is said to be alwaj's in good 
ease whatever the season — because in the hot, dry 
weather, when he looks about on the burnt-up plain, 
he brays with glee — saying : — “ This is vastly well ! I 
must be fat since I have eaten up all the grass,” While 
in the rains he braj-s and saj's ; — “ I shall never get 
through all this fodder.” As a joke this popular gibe 
is beneath contempt, while as an imputation on the 
donkey’s sense it is wholly unwarranted. A purelj’’ idiotic 
and unaccountable fancy is that if one walks over the 
place where a donkey has rolled he will have pains 
in his feet or be smitten with paral)>^sis. The Arab 
superstition recorded by A1 Masudi, that ghouls have 
asses’ feet, may have some share in the notion, for in 
the East ghouls are still alive and have a natural history 
of their own. 

It may not be very painful, but the slitting of the 
poor creature’s nostrils, almost universal in India, and 
meant to soften the clangour of his voice, has always 
seemed to me a monstrous affectation of delicacy of ear 
on the part of people who delight in the tom-tom and 
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the pipe, while it gives a tattered and woe-begonc 
air to a countenance already sufficiently marked with 
dejection. Nor is it of the least use, for that stormy 
music, “ loud and clear,” rings with unabated force in 
spite of the hideous mutilation. Mr. Villiers Stuart of 
Dromana mentions an ancient Egyptian wall-picture of 
a driver trying to stop his donkey when in fulLbray. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons in wig and 
robe may at times succeed in staunching the human, — 
but nothing short of decapitation would avail to silence 
the equine ass until that final sound, most like the 
sjoasm of a church organ when the wind fails, is reached. 
And when they slit the nostrils, they proceed in mere 
wantonness of brutality to split the ears also. For this 
there can be no reason. It is impossible to write in 
measured phrase of these cruel tricks, but those who 
dream of Oriental lovingkindness should be told that 
they have been practised for centuries, and are still 
unnoticed and unrebuked. 

His very Gad ha — the roarer, — is a reproach. 

Some Muhammadans have an idea that the donkey 
sees the devil when he brays, possibly because of the 
belief that it was he who introduced the Father of 
Evil into the Ark. When Hazrat Nuh (the worshipful 
Noah) was marshalling the animals into the Ark, the 
donkey, as is his modest wont, held back. “Nay then, 
go along ! ” said Noah ; but the ass did not move. 
Then the Patriarch lost his temper, for the time was 
short and the clouds were gathering, and he cried, “ Go 
on and may the Devil go with thee ! ” When the door 
was shut Noah met the Evil One inside and asked how 
he came there. “Surely then,” replied that Wicked 
One, “ I came by your honour’s invitation.” If there 
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is a inonil in this absurdity, it is that when lioly men 
lose dicir tempers they open the door to sin ; but in 
some tonsy-turv}' way. possible only to Oriental thought, 
tlic obloqu}- of the anecdote falls on the innocent ass. 
if iniurious reflections and vile phrases were all he had 
to Lear, tiicrc v.oukl not be much cau.se for complaint, 
init it is liard to write with patience of the constant 
and cruel ])catincj the poor creature receives. 

Ti;c race, through centuric.s of ill-iusagc, is stunted 
ant! v. eal: ; and the brutal rule seems to be that to 
Lne .‘unalicst ass shall go the biggest .slick. It is just 
po:^.«ib!c by talcing the cudgel from the a.ss-driver’s hand 
and ap])!\'ing it lustily to his back to convey to his 
mind .some glimmering of an idea that the blows he 
finds hard to bear may perhaps be j)ainful to the 
ass. Ko mere words avail to suggest this new and 
strange notion. The evangel of kindness to God's 
creatures can scarcely, howcv'cr, be spread by mission- 
aric.s with thick sticks ; and for many a year to come 
the portion of the ass must be starvation and ill-usage. 
A folk-tale which accounts for the popular saying “ As 
brave as th.e potter’s wife ” bears unintentional testimony 
to the wa\' in which the ass is beaten. One cold dark 
night a [lotter and his wife were roused from sleep by 
sound.s in the jmrd outside and the fall of jupkins. 
“ Get up, man !” said the wife, “and drive the donkey 
awa}'.” But being warm, snug, and sleepy, he replied, 
“Bother the donke}'-!” and pulled the blanket over his 
shoulders. Thereupon, uttering some truisms of world- 
wide acceptation on the selfishness of husbands, the 
good wife arose, and seizing the potter’s staff sallied 
out to bestow on the intruder’s back all the I'cscntment 
caused by her husband’s laziness. She laid on with a 
will and the beast was still. So she went to bed again, 
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mutteiing moie tiuths But in the moining vvlien they 
opened the door they found no donkey, but a tigei, 
which the good woman had unwittingly beaten to 
death in the daik The pottei and his donkey have 
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originated one of the many iionical gibes of the countiy 
A tiavellei met two hoi semen iichly attiied, and, a little 
farthei on, a pottei jogging along on his ass He 
asked the lattei who the cavaheis might be “We 
three gentlemen are going to Delhi,” said the potter, 
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and tlii-s speech is murmured wlicn a man brags of tlic 
fine company he keeps. 

The black mark set against the ass b\' Hindu 
superstition from his association with Sitala, the 
goddess of smallpox, has already been noticed. 
This awful divinity is one of the ten manifestations 
of Durga or Kali the Dcstro3*er, and is suspected of 
having entered the Hindu pantheon from the lower 
levels of aboriginal superstition. She is dreaded by 
all, but her worship, which is never performed during 
an epidemic of smallpox, seems to be confined to 
u-omen and children, who flock to her shrines in 
thousands and sometimes throw a few grains of pulse 
to the ass.^ But the poor creature draws no real profit 
from his appointment to be her vAhan — vehicle or 
steed. The bull, on the other hand, as the vAhan of 
Mahadeo or Shiva, often enjoys a full-fed freedom, and 
lho.se led about by Hindu beggars are known as naudi, 
“ the happy one,” the name given to the carven stone 
bull in front of Hindu temples and to the small brass 
bull which supports the canopy over a domestic s/tiv. 

In the daj^s of rough-and-ready Qazi justice 
criminals were frequently sentenced to be shaven 
and blackened and to be paraded, with their clothes 

1 Mr. Ibbctson writes, in his Outlutes of Piiujah Ethnography, “These 
deities (of disease) are never worshipped by men, but only by women and 
children, enormous numbers of whom attend the shrines of renown on 
Sitala’s seventh. Every village has its local shrine too, at which the 
otferings arc all impure. Sitala rides on a donkey, and grain is given to 
the donkey and to his master the potter, after being waved over the head 
of the child. Fowls, pigs, goats are offered, black dogs arc fed, and 
while cocks are w.aved and let loose. An adult who has recovered from 
smallpox should let a pig loose to Sitala or he will be again attacked. 
During an attack no offerings are made, and if the epidemic has once 
seized on a village all worship is discontinued till the disease has 
disappeared ; but so long as she keeps her hands off nothing is too 
good for the goddess, for she is the one great dread of Indian mothers. ” 

G 
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rent, through the city, mounted on asses, with their 
faces taihvards, and a garland of old shoes round 
their necks. An old Sikh of my acquaintance has 
seen this punishment inflicted, with the addition, in 
the case of thieves, of the loss of hands, ears, or noses. 
In Mussulman countries farther west the penalty is 
still applied. Even now, in remote Indian villages, 
a noxious person is occasionally treated to a donkey 
ride of this kind, with a noisy accompanin\ent of beaten 
pans. In the similar “skimmity ride” of the south 
of England, described in Mr. Thomas Hardy’s Mayor 
of Casterbridge, effigies of the oflending persons are 
paraded on the backs of asses. As an example of 
utter shamelessness they tell of offenders who, after 
the performance, calmly demand the donkey as 
their perquisite. In folk -tales unfaithful wives have 
their noses cut off and are paraded on donkey-back. 
Nose -cutting, by the way, as in the days of the 
Hitopadesa, is the punishment still awarded by popular 
sentiment in India to conjugal infidelity, and not a 
week passes without a case of this horror, in our police 
courts ; but it is only the woman’s nose which suffers, and 
the greater part of these barbarities never comes to light. 

There are evidences of a quaint ritual of obloquy 
in which the honest donkey was made to take part. 
When it was decided that a site was infamous for some 
sacro-sanct Hindu reason, it was formally ploughed up 
and asses were yoked to the plough. But a re-consecra- 
tion was possible, and then the lordly elephant dragged 
the plough. “ May your homestead be ploughed by 
asses ” is still a common Hindu curse. 

The ass has been made to serve in the conflicts of 
race and creed which still divide India. Before the 
establishment of British rule the Hindus on the 
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North-West frontier, where Muhammadan authority was 
paramount, were not allowed to wear full-size turbans, 
and might ride asses only. In the independent state 
of Cutch Bhuj, on the other hand, where the rulers are 
Hindus, the Muhammadan Borahs were forbidden to 
ride on horseback, a disability which has only just been 
removed (1890). The Borahs, on whom this indignity 
has for so long been laid, are not, as might be imagined, 
low-caste folk of no consideration, but include among 
them some of the most intelligent, public-spirited, and 
wealthy men in the Bombay Presidency. The Muham- 
madan is perhaps, in matters of this kind, more tyrannical 
and intolerant than the Hindu. At this moment the 
Jews in some parts of Morocco may only ride on asses, 
with their faces tailwards, and they may not wear 
shoes. 

That caste pride is as strong among people of low 
estate as in the upper ranks is a commonplace every- 
where. Indian grooms of the leather-dresser tribes are 
supposed to be of low degree ; but when a lady of my 
acquaintance proposed to get a donkey for her little 
son she learned a lesson in this subject from one of her 
horse-keepers : “ No, madam, my son shall never wait 
on an ass. You must get a potter’s brat for him, and 
he must not come near our stable.” 

India follows, or perhaps the East has led, other 
countries in the use of the donkey’s name as a term of 
reproach. “ Ass ” is a common word in all contemptuous 
mouths, and “ tailless ass ” is an occasional enhancement 
of scorn. When a fool is praised by a fool they say, 
“ Ass scratches ass,” and a similar saying expresses the 
arts of log-rolling intrigues with homely force. For the 
sake of ricochet shots at fools the poor beast is insulted 
by comparisons which would never occur to his humble 
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mind, as “ Wash an ass as much as you like, you will 
never make a calf of him,” or “ Bray him in a mortar, 
but he will never be a horse.” Muhammadans say, “ If 
even the ass of Jesus went to Mecca he would still come 
back an ass.” The obstinacy born of ill-usage, which 
is his only fault, points many a gibe. As an illustration 
of Afghan character a folk-talc tells that at a Punjab 
river ferry a crowd of passengers and animals were 
assembled. When the boat came, all went aboard 
without hesitation, excepting an ass, which refused to 
move. His driver pushed and the boatmen hauled 
without effect, until at last an Afghan among the waiting 
passengers drew his chiirm, the long and heavy Khyber 
knife, and smote the poor beast’s head off at a blow, 
crying, “ Obstinacy like this may be permitted to an 
Afghan, but to a donkey, never.” 

Among the Biloch, neighbours of the Afghan, this 
same obstinacy is honoured. Mr. Ibbetson writes in his 
Punjab Ethnography, “ When a male child is born, asses’ 
dung in water, symbolical of pertinacity, is dropped into 
his mouth from the point of a sword before he is given 
the breast.” Antipathies of race and region, calmly 
ignored by those vdio write of “ the people of India ” 
as one and indivisible, find expression in sayings wherein 
the donkey takes part. A Hindustani will say of a 
Punjabi, “ A country donkey with a Punjab bray”; and 
the Punjabi retaliates with, “A country donkey with an 
Eastern limp ” ; while of the Bengali Baboo, who affects 
English speech and manners, they say, " A hill jackass 
with an English bray.” 

Yet while the animal is despised the nutritive value 
of its milk is recognised. The potter and his family 
grow strong at the expense of the ass foal, and the 
high-caste Hindu pretends to be horrified by such an 
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r.bomii’.ation. Vcmana, a sage whose sayings take a 
liigli rar.k in Tclugu literature, says, “A single spoonful 
of from a good cow is enough — of what use is a pailful 

of asses’ milk ? ” Most Hindus would sa)^ that the use 
of this fluid is impossible under any circumstances. 
I\one the less is it accounted a valuable medicine by 
Hindu doctors, who on occasion put caste laws aside 
and compound mi.Ktures, compared with which the most 
loathsome messes set forth in “ Saxon Icechdoms ” are 
whal our English druggists would call elegant prescrip- 
tions. .Asses’ milk is prescribed for a tendency to 
phthisis and other diseases, but usually at too late a 
stage to be of any use. 

In some regions the donkc}’- enjojes a moment’s 
honour as the steed of Sitala ; for a bridegroom about to 
start in the marriage procession will mount an ass for 
an instant, as a propitiation to the dread goddess. In 
customar}' talk, however, there are but few sayings 
wl'iich treat him with any touch of consideration. The 
‘’donke\-’s beauty” of Italian and French proverb has 
an cqui'v-alent in “ Even a she-ass is pretty when she is 
}‘oung.” The creature’s sureness of foot is admitted in 
“ A donlccj’ will tumble down hill when }'ou can 
split a fowl’s ear.” The poor wretch is turned loose 
when his work is done to that forlorn freedom of 
neglect which is the only privilege of the outcast. So 
they say in vaiying forms of phrase, “The donke}'- may 
be sore with beating, despised of all men and accursed 
as the vdlian of Sitala, but at least he is never plagued 
with tether or heel-rope.” Some alleviation is granted 
even to the most abject misery. 

There is a more complete harmony with the topsy- 
turvy scheme of Oriental appreciations than can be 
imagined by untravellcd folk in the fact that while the 
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ass is the most despised of creatures he is one of the most 
useful. There are regions where he is yoked to the 
plough, but his principal occupation is carrying clothes for 
the washerman, and earth, burnt and unburnt lime, and 
stone for the potter, the builder, and the railway con- 
tractor. Your great works in the West are built by 
strong-armed men, but in India railway bank, water- 
works dam, and Queen’s highway are raised by the 
slender cooly woman and the little donkey. His step 
is first in the peaceful halls which mark the new 
civilisation, but his loads are too heavy for his weak 
limbs, his rude harness seems to be expressly contrived 
to gall and wound him, his life is one long martyrdom to 
the stick, and he is shamefully abandoned to starve and 
die when his strength fails. According to a country 
tale, similar to one told by Longfellow in his Tales of 
a Wayside hm, there was once an Indian ruler who 
took compassion on a donkey. The Emperor Jchanghir 
caused a bell to be slung over his couch which might 
be rung by any petitioner with a wrong to redress. 
One day it was found that a castaway ass, rubbing his 
sore hide against the bell-rope, had rung a peal. The 
creature was haled before the throne, and search was 
made for its master, a washerman, who confessed that 
he had abandoned it to starve and die. - The Emperor 
gave him a lecture on his cmelty, and ordered him to 
take back his faithful servant to be fed and cherished 
and to appear again before him. after a season. That one 
donkey was groomed and fed as never ass before or 
since and brought sleek and fat into the august presence ; 
but the example has borne no fruit, and the grim 
“burial of an ass” described by the proi^het Jeremiah 
succeeds a lingering death by starvation. 
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OF GOATS AND SHEEP 


"They lulled a child to please the Gods 
In cartli’s young penitence, 

And I have hied in that babe's stead 
Because of innocence. 


I bear the sins of sinful men 
Tliat iiave no sin of my own ; 

They drive me forth to Heaven's wrath 
Unpastured and alone. 


' ‘ I .am the meat of sacrifice, 

Tlie ransom of man’s guilt. 

For they give my life to the altar knife, 
AMierevcr shrine is built.” 


E. K. 

nHERE is no house possessing a 
goat but a blessing abideth thereon ; 
and there is no house possessing 
three goats but the angels pass the 
night there praying,” said Mu- 
hammad. And truly, if the 
animals of India had creeds 
like the people, goats ^^'Ould be 
of Islam ; for though a vast 
proportion of the population, 
sACKiFici.\L KNIFE includiiig Hindus, possess a goat 
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or two and cat their flesh, it is mostly Moslems who 
keep them in flocks and trade in them. There is 
something too in appearances. The Brahminy bull 
looks every inch a Hindu ; and the goat, to accustomed 
eyes, has no less decided a Muhammadan air. 

Immense numbers of he-goats are sacrificed by 
Hindus,' principally to the goddess Kali, one of the 
manifestations of Durga ; and the practice is to 
decapitate them at a blow with a heavy bill -hook- 
shaped knife. It is supposed, indeed, that only 
animals slaughtered in this fashion are fit for Hindu 
food. For many years a goat has been sacrificed daily 
at a temple within the precincts of the old palace at 
Amber, the former capital of the Jeypore state in 
Rajputana ; and here, as in some other places, the 
tradition is that the goat is a substitute for a human 
sacrifice once regularly offered. In some parts of 
India, Hindus say, “The goat gets its own tail,” a 
saying based on a local sacrificial usage. Each limb 
of the sacrifice belongs to a deity. 'rhe;TaiI..is assigned 
to Vishnu, who only can save. Tliis-.part.is' therefore 
cut off and put into its mouth, soj.-that 'at least the 
creature gets salvation, and presumably ;has;Tess cause 
of objection to death. The Muhammadan Vw/^Y custom 
involves a sort of verbal apology to the creature slain, 
with a prayer ; and, like the Hindu custom, seems 
to acknowledge that it also has a soul. Some Mu- 
hammadans kill a goat. by way of sacrifice soon after 
the birth of a man child, and when a child is sick. 
The throat is cut with the usual invocation, pronounced 
by a Moollah. 

We say in derision of hasty vows, “When the devil 
was sick,” etc. : in India they , mutter, “ If I get safe 
across I’ll offer a goat.” The story goes that a Meo, 




dangeious than he had feaied so instead of a goat 
he A owed to saciifice a hen When he had faiily won 
over even the fowl seemed too much to give so he 
sought for an insect among his clothing This was 
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easily ibiincl, and as he crushed it he said, “ A life for 
a life, and that’s enough.” 

In the hill districts of the Punjab the ancient idea 
still prevails that the sacrifice is not efficacious unless 
the animal first shivers. Thus, during the marriage 
progress of a hill-chief a goat is sacrificed at bridges 
and dangerous passes, and the long train waits con- 
tentedly until the creature shivers. The Brahmans, 
if so disposed, hasten the tremor by dashing a handful 
of cold water into the goat’s ear, and thus produce a 
quite satisfactory shiver. Tn Kulu, a hill province 
bordering on Tibet, when two men have a difference 
which would lead elsewhere to a costly law-suit, each 
leads a goat to a shrine at Nuggur, the chief town, and 
waits to see which beast shivers first. The owner of 
that goat wins his case, and the contending parties go 
home content with a divine judgment for which no 
lawyer’s fees have been paid. But in these cases they 
do not use the cold douche. 

So far as I know, belief in the shivering goat as 
a favourable omen is confined to the hills, and it is 
particularly strong in Tibet. It was consulted with 
disastrous effect to the Tibetans in the recent Sikkim 
war just before they attacked our forces on the pass 
above Chumbi on the road into Sikkim. 

The goat and the kid are the staple of the flesh 
food of the Muhammadans all over the East, and also 
of many Hindu castes, in Northern India especially. 
It is a fact that while the vegetarian craze is said to be 
spreading in the West, the use of goats and sheep as 
food is increasing in India, — popularly supposed to be 
given up to vegetarianism, even among Brahmanical 
castes. Throughout Hindustan proper and the Punjab, 
where contact with Islam has softened the edges of 
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Hinduism, flcsli food has been eaten by Hindus for 
centuries. Jiy men, that is to say, for Hindu women 
very rarely taste it. Many more things besides flesh 
meat arc considered too strong and good for mere 
women. Increasing pro.sperity is at the bottom of 
sucli change as is taking place, and probably the silent 
force of example counts for .something. Hindus have 
said to me at times, “ You English do not suffer so 
much from fever as we do because j'ou cat flesh meat,” 
and “ Your eyesight is strong because }'ou cat plenty of 
meat." This last might be based on observation of 
fie.=h-eating birds, but 1 doubt it. There is, howc\ cr, a 
popular saying which forcibly expresses an estimate of 
the virtue of meat : “ The butcher’s daughter bears a 
son when she is ten years old.” The home-keeping 
brother of the Prodigal Son complained that his father 
never gave Iiim even a kid to make meny' with his 
friends. Phrases like this which sound strange to 
town-bred Western cars, occur here in cvcr3’da3' talk. 
Servants on the march arc made happ3’' with a present 
of kids, and the fc.stal da3'S at the close of the long 
fast of the l\Iuhammadan Ramazan arc red with the 
slaughter of countless goats. The Englishman in India 
seldom wittingl3’- cats goat or kid, but often in remote 
posting houses and in camp his mutton cutlet was 
originall3^ The native prefers kid before mutton, 

because the goat is a scrupulousl3'- clean feeder, while a 
hungr3'- sheep will cat anything. 

It would seem difficult to be cruel to a goat, but 
the keepers of the flocks of milch goats regularly 
driven morning and evening into Indian cities contrive 
to inflict a good deal of pain. The nipples of the 
udder are tied up in a torturing fashion, and there 
is an unnecessaiy use of the staff. But the worst 
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cruelty is the practice of flaying them alive in the 
belief that skins thus prepared have a better quality. 
The Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Ci'iielty 
to Animals prosecuted twenty-two criminals for this 
offence in 1S90, and is now inclined to hope the 
practice is dying out so far as the capital of Bengal 
is concerned. 



There are many sa5dngs about goats, but the animal 
appears to be less suggestive than might be expected. 
The wilfulness of the creature and his habit of trespass 
are hinted in “ Nothing to bother you, eh ? — then go 
and buy a goat ! ” A gibe at the greed of saintly people 
is expressed in verse ; — ' 

“ j\'Iy Lord, the goat a saint would be. 

His pupil was a cotton tree, 

And quickly nibbled up was he.” 
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Tlic bearded Moollah of the mosque also has the goat 
cast offensively in his teeth. “ You were moved by my 
discourse, I trust it will do you good,” says the Moollah. 
“ Yes,” replies the countryman, “ I could have wept, for 
when you wagged your beard in the pulpit j'ou were 
just like our old billy-goat.” This is also a European 
story. For “ great cry and little wool ” rustics saj'-, 
“The goat bleated all night and produced only one 
kid,” — two being the usual number. 

In folk-tales holy places are discovered by the milch 
goats coming home dry. It was found they had let 
down their milk on some sacred spot on which a temple 
or shrine is afterwards raised. Many out-of-the-way 
Hindu shrines arc accounted for in this way. In other 
stories goats lead the way to caves tenanted by m3'’stic 
immortals of miraculous powers. A quaint belief is that 
in dry desert places where wells formerly existed goats 
will group themselves in a circle round the ancient well 
brink, though not a trace of it is visible to the keenest 
human eye. Those who sketch animals may have noticed 
that goats at rest have a way of grouping themselves as 
if posing for their portraits. It is possible that this un- 
conscious trick is at the bottom of the well-brink belief 
So far as I know there are no sayings which notice the 
fine carriage of the head and the elegant horse-like gait 
of this beautiful animal. The Indian goat as a rule is 
much taller and of more slender build than the European 
animal. 

From an administrative and economic point of view 
there are serious objections to the goat, which is one of 
the plagues of the Forest Department of the Government. 
It is the poor man’s animal and is supposed to cost 
nothing to keep. Eveiy green shoot is nibbled off as soon 
as it peeps above the ground, and young trees are promptlj^ 
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destroyed by creatures which spend half their time on 
their hind legs and have an effective reach up to the 
height of a man’s head. Thus large tracts which nature 
is ready to clothe with vegetation are kept barren, and 
new forests carefully nursed by the provident state 
are devastated. Many more are kept than the land can 
carry. The creatures really belong to the purel}^ pastoral 



scheme of life, and to the barren hillside, and are out 
of place in agricultural areas, which are increasing 
yearly, and may be regarded as at once a sign and a 
cause of unthrifty poverty and land-leanness. 

The goat’s trick of picking up stray trifles is some- 
times inconvenient. A Bengal saying runs, “ What will 
not a goat eat or a fool say?” Two native merchants 
in Bombay were concluding a bargain, and while making 
payment a currency note for a thousand rupees fluttered 
to the ground and was promptly eaten by a goat. 
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not his ■\\hile the other insisted 
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that it was the fault of the receiver’s carelessness. A 
hasty Englishman might have insisted on a sudden 
autopsy of the goat, but these were high-caste Hindus, 
who never dreamed of such a thing, so they led 
the criminal between them to the Government Tx'easuiy, 
where, after due inquiry, I believe the loss was made 
good. 

After death the goat seems to be as much with us as in 
life, for his skin, carefully withdi'awn for this purpose, is 
borne as a water- vessel by the bhisti or water-carrier, 
and there are few more complete examples of adaptation.. 
The legs, sewn up, form perfect attachments for the strap 
by which the bag is slung on the water-carrier’s back, - 
and the throat, which is a convenient neck to the huge 
bottle, is ingeniously closed by a thong, and is so supple 
that the bhisti can direct a thin stream into the mouth 
or hand of a thirsty passenger, or fill a decanter without 
spilling a drop, or water a road with a far-reaching spray 
like that of a watering-cart, or empty his burden into a 
bath-tub or a mortar- heap in a trice. Bhisti really 
means a person from Paradise, a prince, and is one of 
the half-ironical titles, like khalifa or caliph for a tailor, 
mehter or prince for a scavenger, thakur or lord for a 
barber, and raj or royal one for the bricklayer or mason, 
bestowed may be in time past as an acknowledgment 
of the dignity of labour ; but a little English child 
will often say, “ Here comes the bhisti with his beast ! ” 

It is a rather pitiful beast, more like a porpoise than a 
goat ; yet at times when lying distended on the well- 
block, with the leg- stumps in the air, and the man 
pausing a moment to straighten his back befoi-e taking 
it up, I have thought a Levite at the altars of Israel 
may have looked like this. 

The makers of goat-skin bags have a curious skill in 
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fla3nng. One of them once brought me a soft and 
glossy blade kid skin cured with the hair on. “ What is 
this ? ” “ Wait and see, sir,” said he with a smile, and 

producing a reed, he proceeded to inflate the skin in the 
manner described by Don Miguel de Cervantes. A 
plump but not too shapely kid, with feet, ears, and even 
eyes (in glass) complete, resulted, nor could I find a 
trace of a seam. “Would’ not this be a fine thing for 
the ‘ wonder house ’ ? ” (native name for museum). As 
a museum specimen it was scarcely eligible, but to this 
moment I have no idea how it was done. 

In Europe the goat is associated with the vine. 
The Bible has familiarised us with the use of its skin as 
a wine-bag or “ bottle,” and it is still used for this 
purpose in Spain and Cj^prus. The Athenians during 
the festival of Dionysus made a prett)'- game, — Ascolias- 
mus, — of leaping and dancing barefoot on a wine-filled 
goat-skin smeared with oil. India is too temperate for 
such high jinks, and puts no wine into skin bottles, for it 
makes none. A dren is a sort of raft made of goat or 
deer-skins inflated with air, astride on which is uneasil}'’ 
fixed a cot bedstead. This serves as a ferry-boat, and 
is used for descending hill-streams, the legs and arms of 
the men in charge serving as oars and rudder. I have 
seen a gracious lady of strong nerve, sitting serenel}^ 
aloft on a contrivance of this kind, attended by splashing 
bronze mermen, go gaily down a brawling river like a 
new Amphitrite. When filled with water merely, the 
goat-skin or “ mashk ” is a characteristic object. There 
is a story of an aide-de-camp in Simla who, when walking 
up hill in full uniform behind a water-carrier on whose 
kbac a newly filled “ mashk ” glistened plump in the 
sunshine, yielded to a temptation that many have felt, 
and drawing his too-ready sword slashed the thing open. 
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It had not occurred to him that the “ mashk " was full 
of dirty water for road watering, nor that the whole 
contents would burst over him in a cataract and utterly 



BlJISTl, OR WATER-CARRIER 
(Copyright 1891, by J. Lockwood Kipling) 


ruin his brave attire. One pays dearly sometimes for 
the gratification of sudden impulses. 

In the Himalaya, flour and other food borne on a 
journey or brought home from the shop are carried in a 
goat-skin bag which always forms a part of the equip- 
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ment of the hill peasant. When in accordance with an 
ancient custom, men are impressed as porters or to worlc 
on the roads, as in the P'rench corvcc — a blanket 
and a skin full of flour seem to be all they take with 
them for an absence of three or four days on the 
hillside. These are Hindus, but down in India proper 
no Hindu would put his food in a leathern bag. There 
are many Hindus, indeed, who will not drink water from 
the water-carrier’s bag, and it were well if all shared 
this prejudice, for, though undeniably handy and use- 
ful, it cannot be called a wholesome contrivance. 
“ Pipe-water,” ix. the tap-Avater now being introduced 
into most large Indian towns, besides lowering the death- 
rate and increasing the comfort of the inhabitants, has 
already lessened and will further reduce the number of 
water-carriers. 

It is only in India and Peru that the sheep is used 
as a beast of burden. Borax, asafetida, and other 
commodities are brought in bags on the backs of sheep 
driven in large flocks from Tibet into British territory. 
One of the sensations of journeying in the hills of “ the 
interior,” as the farther recesses of the mountains are 
called by Anglo-Indians, is to come suddenly on such a 
drove as it winds, with the multitudinous click of little 
feet, round the shoulder of some Himalayan, spur. The 
coarse hair bags scrape the cliff side from which the 
narrow path is out-built or hollowed, and allow but 
scant room for your pony, startled by the unexpected 
sight and the quick breathing hurry of the creatures as 
they crowd and scuffle past. Only the picturesque 
shepherds return from these journeys, for the carriers of 
the caravan, feeding as they go, gather flesh in spite of 
their burdens and provide most excellent mutton. 

Sheep are numerous in India, but they are seldom 
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kept by the culliv'alor or farmer, for the combination of 
agricultural with pastoral life, common in other countries, 
is almost unknown. In the towns of the plains rams 
are kept as fighting animals, and the sport is a source 
of gratification to many, A IMuhammadan "buck” 
going out for a stroll with liis figJiting ram makes a 



picture of point-device foppery not easily surpassed by 
the sporting fancy of the West, The ram is neatly 
clipped, with a judicious reservation of salient tufts 
touched with saffron and mauve dj'cs, and besides a 
necklace of large blue beads, it bears a collar of liawk- 
bells. Its master wears loosely round his neck or on his 
shoulders a large Jiandkerchief of the brightest colours 
procurable, his vest is of scarlet or sky-blue satin 
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cmbioidcicd \\illi coloui and gold, Ins slcndci legs aic 
encased in skin light diawcis, a gold-cinbioideied cap 
IS poised on one side of his head, his long, black haii, 
palled in the middle and shining ^\lth scented haii oil, 
IS sleeked behind his eais, wheic it has a diakcs tail 
ciiil which Ihiows in lehcf his gold callings, and in 
addition to two oi thicc necklaces, he usually wcais a 
gold chain Patent leathci shoes and a cane complete 
the costume As he fiist affionts the sunshine, he looks 
undeniably smait, but his ictuin, I ha\c obsci\cd,is not 
alwaj’-s so tiiumphant The lam natiually loses intciest 
m a stioll which has not anolhei lam in peispectivc, and 
It IS not easy to picseivc an an of distinction when 
angiily piopclling homewaid a hca\y and icluctant 
sheep 

The gicat God India iidcs on a lam, but, foi the 
bulk of the people, India has been dead foi many a 
day 



CHAPTER VI 


OF cows AND OXEN 

‘ Ky those dumb mouths be ye forgi\ en 
Ere ye aie heard pleading with Heaven.** 

Sir E. Arnold. 


N Europe it is a half-forgotten legend that 
flocks and herds ranked first among 
early forms of wealth, and it is only in 
dissertations on the origin of money we 
are reminded that the root of pecuniary 
is peats. But in agricultural and pastoral 
India, dependent on cattle for milk and 
labour, and on sheep and goats for flesh- 
meat, a hundred sayings, echoes of the 
now forgotten prayers of the Vedic hymns, 
repeat the ancient estimates of cattle. 
One of the first sensations of the tourist 
A BOMBAY MILK India is the ubiquity of the bull, the 
WOMAN Qo\yty and the ox. They are, in fact, fore- 
most figures in both the rustic and urban scenery 
of the country. Yet Lord Macaulay, when painting 
this scenery for English readers, set down everything 
but its most essential and familiar features. There is a 
splendid picture in his essay on Warren Hastings, where 
the rich oriental detail of palm-trees, idols, elephants, 
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maidens with pitchers, and the rest, is like a profusion of 
jewels set in florid beaten work of gilded metal, but the 
cow and ox were not thought fine enough for the place 
in letters that they own in life. 

The people have a passion, — no other word is strong 
enough, — for the possession of cattle. Indian cities, full 
of folk', arc also vast cow b3wes or mistals, and hitherto 
sanitary reform has not ventured to interfere. The 
cattle come and go at their own pleasure, and rub 
shoulders with humanity with an ineffable air of security 
and fellowship. Ncarl}^ everybody is, or thinks he is, a 
judge of a cow ; there is no more popular subject of 
discourse and none with so copious a terminology. 
Every possible and some aiDparently impossible varieties 
of form and colour ; of hair, horn, tail, udder, dewlap, 
hump, eyes, and limbs has its separate name or phrase. 

The peculiar sanctity of the animal may be a 
degradation of a poetical Aiyan idea, and the cow, — 
originally used as a symbol of the clouds attendant on 
the Sun-God, — may have succeeded by a process of 
materialisation to honours for which she was not intended, 
but she is now firmly enthroned in the Hindu pantheon. 
There is, indeed, a strong tendenej’' among modern 
Hindus of the reforming order to re-affirm her sanctity 
as a national shibboleth, and to denounce cow-killing in 
the strongest terms. The beef-fed Briton who wishes 
to sympathise with the Hindu does not quite like to be 
thrust aside as one of the impure (Jl'/a/ccchfr ), — learning 
with some uneasiness that millions of most estimable 
people would sooner die than touch the roast-beef of 
Old England. The damning mark set against the 
English admits of but faint extenuation. They have 
done justice and loved mercy, they have protected the 
lowly and weak, saved the widow from the fire, fed 
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for it is clear that beef was a popular food when some 
of the ancient Vedas were written. It would not be 
hard to show that the same Aryan appreciation of roast 
beef has served in the West to develop and improve 
cattle breeding, but you will not easily persuade the 
modern Hindu of this fact. The establishment of an 
aristocracy of Brahmans was another stroke of practical 
wisdom ; but the days when a class can be maintained 
aloft by formal presci'iption merely, seem to be passing 
away all the world over. 

It is not easy to select instances that shall make 
clear to foreign readers the Hindu reverence for the 
cow and the place that her protection from death holds 
as a sacramental ordinance. In Indian history the 
slaughter of cows by impious and impure pei'sons 
has often been the beginning of battle, murder, and 
sudden death. The chronicles of every State are full 
of retaliations for cow-murder, and in every local riot 
Hindu vengeance is first wreaked on the Muhammadan 
beef- butcher. Respect for the cow and loathing for 
the pig are the alpha and omega of the faith of 
thousands of Hindus and Moslems of the lower orders. 
In purely Hindu States and in Kashmir, where a 
Muhammadan population is ruled by a few Hindus, 
the punishment officially awarded for killing a cow 
is death, and there are cases on record where whole 
families have suffered death on suspicion of the offence. 
The fat of the cow was said to be used in making a 
newly-introduced cartridge, and so became an excuse 
for the Sepoy mutiny. The cry most frequently raised 
by the Sikhs against the English in the days before the 
anne.xation of the Punjab was that they defiled the 
country by the slaughter of kine. And it was probably 
this cry that most availed to raise the armies of the 
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Punjab against us, for the Sikhs, like other leformed 
Hindis, have jealously pieserxed the cow as an object 
of revel ence One of the customaiy phrases used 
when pleading foi mercy from a cieditoi 01 a pci son 
m power is, ‘You aie a Biahman, I am a cow ” That 
IS to say, extend to me the same kind tieatment that 
a cow leceives 

In ordinarj domestic life a Hindu who has 
accidentally killed a cow voluntaiily undergoes a 
painful penance He is at once put out of caste 
and must repaii to the Ganges, no matter how long 
and toilsome the jouiney may be He must carry 
the cow’s tail aloft at the end of a long staff, ciying 
aloud when appi cached so that all may avoid him as 
pollution incarnate He may not enter a ullage, but 
food is brought out to him when he halts on his maich 
Ai rived at the sacied rivei, he must pay fees, which he 
can fiequently but ill afifoid, to Biahmans for puiifjing 
rites, and he must eat and dunk the fi\e sacrificial 
pioducts of the cow, which aie not milk and buttei 
meiely, and do not include beef 

But it IS no Clime to allow a baiien and useless cow 
to die, noi is it wrong to staue a male calf to death 
And cow mill del, in spite of all oidinances, is one of 
the commonest offences of lustic life The leathcr- 
dresseis aie a low caste of Hindus whose business is to 
skin the bodies of dead animals, which skins aie their 
rightful peiquisite Leathei is yearly increasing in 
\alue, and this low caste seems likely to rise One 
speaks of low-caste people m defeience to common 
usage, but Western readers will I tiust, be slow to 
believe that whole laces of mankind aie to be con 
demned to peipetual degiadation because of their 
trade, 01 the official position it occupied in the once 
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admirable Indian scheme. Among these so-called 
low castes there is often a complete organisation, a 
priesthood and in some sort an aristocracy ; and their 
caste disputes are just as intricate and jealous of points 
of honour as those of the “twice born” folk. Nor is 
there any need to disguise the fact that the gift of 
freedom bestowed for the first time on India by the 
British Government includes the gradual alleviation of 
the disabilities of low degree, under which so many of 
the people have lain for ages. The change is coming 
about without shock to the general system, and is one of 
the inevitable results of education and life under free 
institutions. Some of the be.st artists and craftsmen 
in India arc of low caste, and there arc those who 
resent their rise in life, but it is coming as surely 
as to-morrow’s dawn. 

The leather-dressers, then, who take the skins 
of animals which divide the hoof, consider themselves 
suiDerior to those who skin horses and camels. They 
are a most useful and laborious class ; and, with 
education, will make valuable citizens in time, but 
they have been known to hasten Nature’s course by 
poisoning the cattle of the villagers among whom they 
live. With curious casuistry they persuaded themselves 
that it was not cow-murder to insert a skilfully poisoned 
thorn under the skin of an animal to cause a lingering 
death, nor to drop poisoned food within its reach, for 
they also were Hindus and could not kill a cow 
outright. These are not exceptional practices, for in 
one prison at one time fifteen hundred leather-dressers 
have been confined for cattle poisoning. Hindu 
villagers have been known to make “ transactions ” 
with their dangerous neighbours. When the cattle 
were mysteriously dying (though the cause was no 
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myster\0, they summoned a council and asked the 
leather-dressers for their opinion on the mortality. 
The leather-dressers gravely replied that the village 
godlings, especially those of their own peculiar caste, 
liad been neglected, and that it would be well to 
propitiate them. So a feast was made to the 
leatlier -dressers, and their godlings were propitiated 
by offerings ; both sides going through an elaborate 
semi -religious farce with perfect gravity. Then the 
deaths would cease for a time. There is a class of 
English medical officers known as Chemical Examiners 
to Government, whose researches have largely con- 
tributed to the detection and conviction of the cattle 
poisoners who for centuries have taken a heavy toll on 
the beast life of the land. Many of the tricks they 
ha\'e exposed must have been w'ell known to the 
people, but even those who had suffered most were 
reluctant to tell all they knew. A curious sign of the 
changing time is the fact that Hindus of good caste, 
seeing the profit that may be made from leather, are 
quietly creeping into a business from which they are 
levitically barred. Money prevails against caste more 
potently than missionary preaching. 

The elaborate damnations ordained by Brahmanical 
authority for cow -killing will appear monstrous to a 
future generation of Hindus. Europeans smile no less 
at their assumption of knowledge ' of the future than 
at their grotesque accumulation of horrors and their 
amazing arrogance, but they are still real and awful 
to the uneducated Hindu, in spite of his ingrained 
distrust of Brahmans.- • One of the characteristic 
contrasts of native life is the contempt expressed in 
popular sayings for priestly authority, and the actual 
respect it receives. Cows are to be given to Brahmans, 
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but they say: “When the cow goes dry or barren she 
is good enough for the Brahman,” or “ a one-e3^ed cow 
is a Brahman’s gift.” A black cow is thought to be 
the most acceptable, but the Brahman of to-daj^ cannot 
afford to be particular. Of the idle wandering jogi, on 
the other hand, it is said “ even the care of a cow is 
a bother to him.” 

The bull receives high honours as the vahan or steed 
of Shiva, and as such is known as Nandi, the happy one. 
This name belongs also to the carven stone bull which 
sits in state before the temples of Mahadeo or Siva, 
while the small brazen bull forming part of an 
arrangement for the lustration of a domestic Shiv 
or phallic emblem is known as Nandigan. Hindu 
devotees who lead about bulls marked with Sivite 
emblems and supposed to be consecrated to Mahadeo 
are called Anandis. In ordinar}^ life the respect for 
the bull finds quaint expression at times. A friend of 
mine was the owner of a fine sire of a choice breed, 
which he sent to fairs and cattle shows, where frequently 
some devout old woman would hang a garland of 
marigolds round its neck and go through the familiar 
actions of worship. 

The ancient Hindu practice of releasing a bull has 
been referred to. This is still done on recovery from 
sickness, or as a propitiation, and is called a piin or 
dedicatoiy offering. The orthodox practice is to 
present at the same time a heifer to the chief or 
Maha-Brahman. But it is said that this part of the 
ceremony is frequentl}^ omitted, so that year by year 
the Brahman’s dues fall off. Pun bulls have been 
useful as sires, but' as the population increases and 
grazing areas contract, they are a doubtful blessing. 
In our Law Courts the question has been tried whether 
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an animal set fiee to stiay at uill is an aiticle of 
piopeity At fiist sight theie Mould seem to be no 
gieat haim m yol mg the beast to cait oi plough 
But Millie Hindus acl noM ledge that such bulls may be a 
public nuisance and lather appiove than otheiMise of 
an English Distiict Officei mIio is lepoited to have 
harnessed the dust caits of a laige municipality Mith 
semi sacied stiays it is quite anothei matter uhen a 
Muhammadan oi a man of low caste seizes a pun bull 
The decisions of the courts weie contiadictoij In one 
it M as affii med that the beast belonged to nobody and 
might be appropiiated to use and in another that he 
Mas alieady propeity and not to be interfeied Mith 
Noi is it only as a bone of contention that cattle entei 
Law Courts foi a veiy binding foim of oath is sworn 
by pouiing Ganges Matei on a com s tail 

One of the most popular of the pictuies sold at fans 
is a composition 1 nown as Dliai mi aj a name of Yama 
the Hindu Pluto and also used broadly foi Justice 
The Judge is enthioned and demon executioneis bring 
the dead to leceive then doom The iiver of death 
flows on one side of the pictuie and those go safely 
acioss Mho hold a cow by the tail while others aie torn 
by teriible fishes Chitrgupt the clerl oi lecording 
angel of Yama consideicd to be the ancestoi of the 
/Gzj astJi or clei 1 ly caste sits in an office m ith account 
books exactly like those of a Hindu tiadesman and 
accoiding to the lecord of each soul punishments or 
leMaids aie given For as a populai native sa} ing 
has it — God looks out of the window of heaven and 
1 eeps account Dnts oi executioners tortuie offenders 
Mhile the blest sail upwaids in an boine chaiiots 

The compai atively modern God Kiishna is at the 
bottom of the populai hi ing foi coms Heie it may 
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be again observed that the official mythology of the 
books known to Europeans gives but a faint idea of 
the actual estimates of the Hindu Gods in the minds 
of the people. Krishna is a divinity, but he is much 
more. He is a man with a history, which is embroidered 
upon with all that is most congenial to the Hindu 
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imagination. The pranks of his youth, rvhen he teased 
and bewitched the Gopis or celestial milkwomen, stole 
their butter, entangled them in delirious dances, hid 
their clothes when they bathed in the river, and the 
like, are told in stories, acted in plays, and sung eveiy- 
where. A small brass figure of the baby Krishna 
crawling on hands and knees with an uplifted hand 
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holding a pat of butter is known as the “ butter-thief,” 
and is to be found in most Hindu houses. Every Hindu 
mother, — and no mothers are more tender and affec- 
tionate, — sees a beautiful and half divine Krishna in 
her baby boy and worships him with a devotion un- 
broken by the variety of interests, amusements, and oc- 
cupations which distract the mind of her Western sister. 

It must be confessed that to a fresh occidental mind 
there is nothing so tiresome as a book of Hindu myth- 
ology. So it is unfortunate that books like the Prein 
Sdgiir and other mythological stories are given as Hindi 
lesson books to subalterns and others who wish to pass 
examinations in the vernacular. An undiluted course 
of the classic mythology of Europe, shorn of all the 
allusions, historical elucidations, and modern interpreta- 
tions which give it life would probably be almost as 
unattractive. The British schoolboy has harboured 
some hard thoughts about Apollo and Jupiter, but they 
are nothing to the distaste which many Anglo-Indians 
conceive for Krishna and the rest, who appear as merely 
monstrous creations of a disordered and sensuous fan- 
tasy. Seen on the nearer horizon of native life, Krishna 
is one of the most human of the manifold forms set 
up by mankind for adoration ; being a typical young 
Hindu, full of the popular conception of life, love, and 
beauty. It could not well be otherwise, for the God you 
make must be in some sort the man you are or would 
like to be. 

He leans against a tree, attended by cows, playing 
the pipe that charmed the frolicsome wives of the cow- 
herds, and drives the cattle home to the gate of Bindra- 
ban in a thousand pictures exactly as to-day, save that 
he now wears a turban instead of a crown. And, as 
in the pictures, he wields a staff. Sanctity confers no 
I 
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immunity from the stick. One of the first duties a 
country child learns is to drive and beat cattle. They 
are docile enough and need no beating, but, from infancy, 
children arc encouraged to shoulder as heavy a stick as 
they can cany and to use it unmercifully. The xeal of 
a child in rendering service is usually one of the most 
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beautiful things in life, but, though the father applauds, 
it is an ugly sight to see a tiny boy belabouring a cow 
or ox with all his little strength, while lisping gross terms 
of abuse learnt from his parents. That he may not be 
able to inflict much pain is no extenuation of a practice 
which has hardened the people in a stupid abuse of the 
stick. 
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But while it IS lawful foi a Hindu to take a stick to 
his cow, it IS in the highest degiee impiopei foi him to 
kick it One of the curses invoked in the Ramayana on 
those who appiove of the exile of Rama is, — ‘ may he 
touch a cow V ith his feet ' — and so incui the deepest 
Biahmanical damnation To stumble ovei a sleeping 
cow IS still held unlucky, but not, as foimeily, a deadly 
sin There is no piohibition against kicking an ox 
The beauty of the cow counts almost as much as hei 
usefulness m populai estimation and the best bieeds 
aie leally handsome It is tiue that a British amateur, 
accustomed to the level back of the English beast at 
first looks unfavouiably on the hump and the falling 
hind quaiter The head seems too laige and the body 
too shoit But he acknowledges at once the clean, 
thoioughbied legs the fine expiession of the eye, the 
an of breeding in the bioad con\ex brow and slender 
muzzle the chaiactei given by the deep thin dewlap the 
smooth mole like skin, and in the large bieeds an unde 
finable majesty of mien In addition to then high 
caste and shapely look, the hind legs aie much stiaighter 
and less ‘ cow hocked than those of the English am 
mal and aie not swung so fai out m tiotting On 
occasion the animal can jump a fence with a carnage of 
the limbs like that of the hoise So in a veiy shoit time 
the Baton drops his piejudices and is even leconciled to 
the hump, w Inch, like that of the camel and the fat tail 
of the dwnba sheep, has some mysterious 1 elation to the 
varying conditions of a piecaiious food supply They say 
vaguely it is a reseive of sustenance, but it would take 
a physiologist to explain how it acts Some insist that 
the sloping quaitei is the lesult of ages of scanty or 
irregulai feeding but it is now, at all events, a fixed 
anatomical pecuhaiity Indian cattle bleed fieely with 
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European stock, but it is not yet settled whether im- 
provement in milking power, which is all it seems worth 
while to cross for, is reall)'- promoted by a strain of 
European blood. Experiments of this kind have been 
tried in the hills, where the tiny mountain cattle are 
absurdly poor milkers. The small Styrian or some of 
the Swiss or Scandinavian breeds would probably be 
best suited for this purpose. Some fine English beasts 
have been imported into the burning plains, where 
falling into the hands of natives of position, they have 
been promptly killed by over-feeding, heat, and want of 
e.xercise. Moreover the English beast, bred for beef, is 
only shapely from a butcher’s point of view. The 
British butcher and farmer are more pedantic than Greek 
grammarians, but happily their lore and standards of 
beauty are inapplicable to India. 

It is with the cattle as with the people of India, the 
more you learn about them the more you find to interest 
you. But in regard to the cow and the ox one’s admira- 
tion is unstinted, nor need it be qualified b)^ hesitation 
and reserve. To the stranger the great variety of breeds 
and their adaptation to a wide range of needs and con- 
ditions arc not at first apparent. He sees an ox and 
another o.x as he sees a native and another native, 
without noticing that they belong to distinct families. 
Orientals have a passion for classifying things, and see 
scores of differences in rice, cotton, wheat, cattle, and 
horses, which are barely perceptible even to trained 
English eyes. But among cattle, though there is a 
bewildering variety of local breeds, some broad differ- 
ences may be easily learned. The backward slope of 
the horns of the large and small breeds of Mysore cattle, 
— perhaps the most popular type in use, — the royal bear- 
ing of the splendid white or fawn oxen of Guzerat, and 
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the transport and artillery cattle bred in the Govern- 
ment farms at once strike the eye. These arc the aristo- 
crats of the race, but ihc}- have appetites proportioned to 
their size and arc too costl3>- for the ordinary cultivator. 
Thev trot in bullock coaches or draw the springlcss 
and uncomfortable but delightfully picturesque native 



or canopied ox-cart, the wagons of the Government 
commissariat and of the various Government baggage 
services. On the wide alluvial plains, where the people 
arc tliickly planted, a small, slender, and colourless cow 
seems to be the usual poor man’s animal. The well- 
to-do keep breeds with foreign names and of stouter 
build. On the great basin of volcanic trap or basalt, 
which, includes much of Western India, the cattle arc 
more square in shape, large in bone, and varied in 
colour. 
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The richer pastures and cold winters of Kashmir and 
the hill country near develop a sturdy, square-headed, 
short-legged race with a coarse coat like that of the 
English cow. In the Himalaya, where the grass is 
deficient in nourishing power, there arc breeds of tin}^, 
neatly formed animals with coats that look like black 
or brown cotton velvet. These pasture on the mountain- 
side, climbing almost as cleverly as goats, and their 
grazing paths, trodden for centuries, have co\'crcd leagues 



INDIAN OXEN 

of Steep slope with a scale-work pattern of wonderful 
regularit}^ when seen from far. Cattle are sent to the 
uplands to graze in the hot weather and some good 
sorts are systematically bred in the inter-India hills, but 
the beast at its best is a true Hindu of the hot plains. 
The green country ” in the Punjab, the Kistna river 
in the south, and those gardens of India, Oudh and 
Guzerat, produce the finest breeds. 

I have sketched a diagram which shows roughly the 
range of size. Still larger beasts than the largest shown 
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occur at times. The smallest represents a miniature 
race, not much bigger than Newfoundland dogs, but 
exquisitely finished in every detail of ox form and full 
of life and spirit. When harnessed to vehicles of a 
suitable size these tiny creatures trot at a great pace. 
All Indian oxen can be trained to trot. The sloping 
quarter and straight hock may possibly count for some- 
thing in their more horse-like gait. Between these two 



extremes are breeds of every possible size, adapted for 
many uses. An old Anglo-Indian can scarcely be 
trusted to recall the freshness of first impressions ; but 
that one of the first things to strike a stranger is the 
hurrying ox was proved by a distinguished English 
tourist, who told me of the interest and amusement he 
found in the traffic of Bombay streets, especially in the 
rekla^ a small hack carriage here sketched. The neat- 
ness of this vehicle, its sensible canopy to protect the 
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backs of the cattle from the sun, its low fares, its speed, 
and the continual cry of the driver, impressed my friend 
so much that he was ' inclined to describe it as the 
Hindu hansom. So it is, — in usage ; but it is really of 
Portuguese descent, for the Hindu, left to himself, never 
dreamed of springs. Nor is it the only good thing that 
\\^estern India owes to the Portuguese. . 

The points of cows and oxen, their varieties of horn, 
breed, shajDe, and character are expressed in a multitude 
of sayings whose darkne.ss and esoteric quality seem at 
limes to justify the son of Sirach in asking — how can 
they be wise whose talk is of oxen ? Many of the 
canons in use are the unimpeachable result of ages of 
observation and experience, but others seem to be 
merely fantastic nonsense referring to trivial accidents 
of hair, horn, or colour. A jumbling of sternest use 
and wildest fancy is one of the most bewildering of 
Oriental traits. The cultivator, who, by the necessities 
of his life, is sordidly practical, will at one and the 
same moment deliver himself of a grim sweat-and-blood 
axiom, born of penury and edged with despair, and 
some blind blundering ineptitude which, though sanc- 
tioned by immemorial usage, could be disproved by five 
minutes’ observation of fact. And the language in 
which these sayings are shaped is strangely and some- 
times almost unintelligibl}^ elliptical and idiomatic. They 
have been turned over in so many mouths that only the 
bare bones of meaning arc left, and are so perplexed by 
broad, local dialects that an accustomed ear is needed 
for their comprehension. 

There is no shorter cut to the goodwill of the 
cultivator than an instructed interest in cattle. In the 
West, too, strangers will fraternise while handling an 
animal with judicious appreciation of its points. It 
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slioiild lie .remembered, however, that ru.slic cattle arc 
not u.'^cd to Europeans and dislike their odour, — or 
lack of odour. A saying runs, “ Keep seven cubits 
distance from an elephant, five from a horned beast, 
twenty from a woman, and thirty from a drunken man,” 
— and, in so far as concerns the. beast, the advice is 
doubly apjjlicablc to European amatcur.s. To be fair, 
the Indian animal is naturally inoffensive, and ahva}'s 
gives warning of irritation by a peculiar hi.ssing snort. 
I once afforded some amusement to a group of friends 
by disregarding this sound. We were on a walking trip 
at the foot of the Western Ghauts, and inquired the 
way up the Bhau Mullen hill from a boy in charge of a 
string of empty pack o.xen. While talking to him I 
noticed he was in difficulties with his leading beast, 
a little black bull with villainously sharp horns, who 
hissed like a wild cat and presently broke away and 
came at me with head down. I presented my open 
white umbrella and dodged aside, but the creature still 
came on, so I jumped one of the high-banked dj’kes of the 
dry rice-fields among which we were walking, but he 
came over too, jumping as smartly and cleverly as an 
English hunter ; so I took another “ Icp ” and another, 
while he followed w'ith tail brandished aloft, warming to 
the chase with each i^rescntation of the umbrella and 
each dodging turn and leap. At last he became en- 
tangled with his empty packs, and his driver secured 
him, while I breathlessly rejoined my friends, who were 
doubled up in helpless laughter, vowing that neither 
circus nor bull-fight was ever half so entertaining. 
Not being a spectator, I missed the cream of the joke. 

With natives both cows and oxen are usually placid 
enough, and very few cases of goring are reported. 
Calves are handled freely, the mother scarcely noticing 
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It, except \\hen the intiudei is a stiangei But the 
light of the cow to lesent inteifeience with hci calf is 
lecognised in populai talk This indeed is the case 
in Lngland, among all sensible faimers I heaid of one, 
the othei day, whose son, handling a calf, was severely 
homed by the mothei A lady calling on the faimei 
sympathised with his son’s misfoitune and used veiy 
stiong expiessions as to the abominable beha\ioui of 
the cow The faimei listened and at last said m a 
judicial tone “Why, no, maim , — the cow'' weie in hei 
dooty, foi we must all puitect oiii yong ’ Theie is a 
touch of the Roman fathei as well as of the natural 
philosophei in this wise saj mg, foi though the son was 
sole m bed and the paient was soiiy foi him, he knew 
that those who aie skilful in cow management seldom 
SLiffei fiom then hoi ns 

Cattle aie made to lake pait m cuiious iites, and 
enjoy many holidays of a semi icligious kind, when they 
aie adoined with necklaces of mangolds and jessamine, 
and punted on flank and shouldei with an open hand 
dipped in lecl, so that a modem Moses might be mo^ed 
to wiath by something very like cow woiship Noi is 
this to be wondeied at when the value of milk, which 
takes a high and most impoitant place in the Indian food 
scale is consideied “ Cows’ milk is as Mothei s’ milk” 
say the women Milk and childien aie fiom fortune” 
is anothei of then sayings ‘ May you bathe in milk 
and leai many childien ’ is a benediction among w omen,^ 
and m puie piidc a swaggeiei will say, “I have diiink 
moie milk than >011 will evei get of watei — m othei 
words, I have always been well off, while you aie a 
SCI Lib When a cow is milked into the hollow of the 

1 Mr B Mnlab-ru mentions h-w mg heard this benediction pi onounced 
m Duibni ovei the piesent Gael war of Baioda 
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hand the mill diunl at once is supposed to be 
peculiarly nourishing in qualitj One can stand a 
kicl from ones con nhen she is in mill has possi 
bihties of application beyond meie cows Of a hungiy 
countr} It IS sa d One doesn t even get spaiiow s mill 
there A Bengal sa}ing recalling the Fiench When 
the cork IS drawn the wine must be diunk is '\Iill 
once drawn from the dug never goes back A relic of 
the Vedic times lingers in the name KmndJimji applied 



to cows that are exceptionally good mill eis Kai dl am 
was the wondrously productne cow of India that 
granted all desiies 

Theie is propiiety and sense in the soit of leverence 
that the poor of most countiies pay to Gods gifts of 
food Mill has a laige share of this wholesome 
elemental respect in India W hen a cow or buffalo is 
first bought writes Mr Denzil Ibbetson or when she 
first gues mill after calving the first five streams are 
allowed to fall on the ground in honour of the Eaith 
mother or goddess — a w idely w orshipped deitj — and 
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at e\eiv time of milking the fiist stieam is so tieated 
The last is a custom, hoA\evei, as much honouicd m the 
bleach as m the observance Hindus of the old school 
complain of the decay undei oiii educational system of 
pious household iitual and beliefs Among these is a 
lustic obscuance of bicad bieaking The fiist piece is 
foi the cow, the second for the dog, and the thud for 
the ciow The cou’s piece must not be bitten oi 
mangled, but the dog and the ciow aie expected to take 
what they can get with giatitudc Regiet foi the old 
oidci as It changes is natuial enough, but with the 
haimless and the good some evil is also passing away , 
for God fulfils himself in many ways 

Gill, w Inch IS buttei boiled to make it keep, is no less 
esteemed than milk, and stands figuiatively as it selves 
in fact, foi iichness and well being Where we should 
say that a man lives m cloiei, they say, He has fiie 
fingeis in the gin” Usually by fiugal people one or 
two fingeis only aic put into the pot Anothei saying 
IS “A stiaight fingei cxtiacts no gin,’ one must go 
judiciously (oi ciookedly) to woik in oidei to get 
anything woith ha\ing A piecaiious livelihood is ex 
piessed bj , “ Sometimes a handful of gin and sometimes 
a mouthful of lentils’ The Tiench gibe at England, 
— “a bundled leligions and only one sauce, — (melted 
buttei) may be waiiantablc, but it is meie e\ei) day fact 
in India, wheie the food would be but soiiy and 
mnutiitious faie without the meicy of gin The 
piospeiity of a man is often gauged by Ins indulgence 
m gin, which has an infallible effect on the figuie 
Vegetal lan Hindus have a natuial tendency to eat too 
much, and a gaunt cultivatoi will point to a fat and 
piospeious tiadesman as a gin fed bullock It will 
be obseived that the hand is always spoken of, and in 
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foct the Iiand is always used. A Sikh peasant making 
}-ou v.-clcome, will bring a bowl of milk, strongl)- 
impregnated with the wood smoke with which milk 
vessels are purified, and, after he has put in some sugar, 
will stir it with his fingers in the most friendly way. 
One of the many compromises with the ordinances of 
caste, that make things pure or impure, is their rcla.va- 
tion with reference to sweetmeats compounded of sugar 
and ghi, an important part of the food of the people. 
The confectioner is a man of no very c-xaltcd caste, but 
all may cat from his hand. He abuses this privilege 
of reputed purity, and is in fact more dirty in his person 
and more thoroughly saturated with the grease he 
handles than there is any occasion for. One agent in 
the vast battery of elements that produces the character- 
istic Indian odour of Indian cities and crowds is the use 
of ghi as hair oil and as a lubricant for the skin after 
bathing. In the south oil is much used for these 
purposes, but in most regions ghi is popular, nor is it 
unwholesome except to the alien nose. 

Wealth may be no longer expressed in terms of the 
cow, but the possession of cows is accepted a.s a sign of 
being well-to-do. So the freedom from care which is 
one of the alleviations of poverty, is stated in, “ He 
sleeps well who has neither cow nor calf.” Where we 
should say " The early bird catches the worm, ” the 
Indian rustic says “Who sleeps late gets the bull-calf, 
he who rises early the cow-calf,” — which is more 
valuable. The saying indicates the division of property 
among members of a family living together. An early 
rising brother or cousin could change his bull for the 
cow-calf of his lazy relative who ought to have been on 
the spot to look after it, or a knavish neighbour might 
surreptitiously swap the new births. 
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Bewitched cattle are not peculiar to benighted India, 
but may be heard of even in Britain of the Board school. 
There is a more profound conviction in Eastern super- 
stitions, further intensified by the ever-present notion 
that once the beast was man. A current story tells how 
a poor man borrowed a sum of money far beyond his 
power to repay. Lying anxiously awake at night 
among his oxen, he heard one say that the master 
would surel}^ serve the money-lender as an ox in the 
future life. So he rose and questioned that wise bullock, 
who said : “ Return the money to the usurer, and, since 
}’ou are in need, take me to the king and back me for 
that sum to fight his champion elephant.” This was 
done ; the amazed king accepted the wager of his fight- 
ing elephant against a lean ox, and the beasts were 
paraded in the arena. The elephant ignominiously fled 
from the bullock, who snorted and pawed the ground in 
meagre majesty. So the king paid the wager and the 
elephant confessed that in a previous existence he had 
borrowed a large sum and still owed it to the man who 
was now that starveling bullock. Our English notions 
on this subject arc mainly those of Mrs. Barbauld’s tiny 
but charming classic. The transmigrations of I ndni% but 
to the native mind the wandering soul has a more 
complex and disquieting fate than is there indicated. 
The old birth stories of Buddhism, also, arc milder and 
less stern in retributive vengeance than many notions 
actually current. Dire strokes of bereavement or mis- 
fortune, and grievous diseases, such as leprosy, inflict a 
keener anguish, a more hopeless sorrow, when regarded 
as punishments for sin committed in some past life. 

These ideas are not distinctively Hindu in their 
main issue, which is the vulgar demon belief that sends 
the souls of those who have died by violence or in child- 
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birth, or wlio in life showed slroii" ch:ir;ictcr, to plague 
or protect the living. In Tibet, under the name of 
Buddha, there now seems to be no other religion ; 
American Indians know it as well as the Indo-Chinese, 
and though educated Hindus hint that it is a degrada- 
tion of Hinduism, it .seems to have preceded Hinduism 
and to have flourished alongside it. At tiie present 
moment demonolatry is the real, cvert'da)’^ faith of 
thousands who profess cither Hinduism or Muhamma- 
danism for an official, Sunday creed. SnaisC demons, 
animated by the souls of ‘‘ kenned folk ”■ deceased, arc 
supposed to be charged with the protection of cattle 
and arc regularly worshipped. A cultivator’s wife, 
seeing a snake, will say in effect “ O dear ! I have 
forgotten his dues,” and will make offerings of milk and 
curds with quaint formalities. Yet ail the eldritch mis- 
chiefs attributed to fays and goblins in our old Hnglish 
literature are wrought on cattle by witch and wizard. 
The evil cj^c is potent to cripple and kill, nor arc Muham- 
madans a whit more free from fear titan Hindu-s. So 
you may see an old shoe, — emblem of humiliation, — 
hung like an amulet round the neck of a I\Iuhamrna- 
dan’s buffalo, or a black thread round that of his cow. 
Hindus tie amulets and charms round the necks of 
their cows, or secretly, with invocations, twist strands of 
human hair round the roots of the horns or on the 
fetlock and with spells and charms innumerable try to 
ward off evil. But though dcvoutl)'- believed in, the 
people are not readily communicative about these 
things. Half their force lies in their secrecy. The 
charm would no longer act if it were blabbed about. 
So it were presumption to speak too confidently of the 
details of this phase of Oriental thought, which, like 
water as described by modern physical science, flows in 
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hidden and undivulgcd courses as well as in the sun- 
lighted rivers of the surface. It is also unwise to 
angrily denounce these notions as some clever and 
positive }-oung Britons are prone to do. For, after all, 
they were current but yesterday, and indeed are still 
alive, among veiy excellent people in these islands. 

When cattle are sick or disabled they are doctored 
and treated with great, but unintentional barbarity. A 
European should hesitate before condemning a native 
practice for its unlikeness to anything within his know- 
ledge, for it has the experience of centuries for a 
warrant. Yet, while admitting the Indian discovery 
and use of many valuable medicines, it is not too much 
to say broadly that native notions on sanitation and the 
treatment of disease in men and animals amount in 
practice to a conspiracy against the public health. The 
cruelty they involve is only an incident. When spells 
and charms have failed, the branding iron and knife are 
freely used. Sometimes you see a broad line burnt 
and cut right round the body of an old ox as a Plimsoll 
load line is drawn round the hull of a ship, while each 
deepl)'- sunken eye has a cruel circle scared round its 
orbit. Curious patterns of gridirons, Solomon stars, 
and mystic marks of Siva are scored deeply over 
strained shoulders and muscles whose only disease is 
the stiffness of age or the weakness of imperfect feeding. 
Great importance is attached to the form of the brand, 
which is often a signature of a God. A flower pattern 
is good for one disease, a palm for another. The ears 
are sometimes slit as a remedy for colic. Then there 
is a grotesque nastiness of invention- in the medicinal 
messes the poor beasts are made to swallow, and a 
perverse ingenuity in running counter to the plain 
course of nature. I remember being told that our cow 
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which liad recently calved was suddenly taken sici; and 
like to die. The cowman had ilecided that she was 
.suffenn,”; from an unu.siial form f)f deadly fever. So in 
the fierce hot weather he had shut her iij) in a close 
byre, stuffed the window with rapj.s and straw, carefully 
closed the door, and happed her in tliici: clothinit. 
She was vcr\’ like to die indeed, but rccovcretl promj^th' 
on bcini^f rescued from heal and suffocation. An aina/.- 
in" ictnorance of elementary facts is often shown. A 
case recently occurred in which a cultivator, familiar with 
cattle, called in a countryside ciuack to his sick cow. 
The practitioner opened the animal's mouth and, draw- 
ini; forth the tongue, showed the rou^h papill.e at its 
root. “This is what is the matter with her, ---these 
rou^h thinff.s mu.sl be cut off." And the jionr creature’s 
longue was actually .shaved ! It would be ea.sy to fill 
man}’ pages with similar horror.^ but I would rather be 
read than cast aside in di.sgust, and gladly turn to .such 
hopeful signs as may be discerned. 

The veterinary .schools and colleges with animal 
infirmaries attached, c.slablishcd by Government in the 
great cities, arc doing something towards the spread of 
.sounder notions. Improvement must be slow, but it is 
well on its wa)'. The West can offer no more ])rccious 
gift to the Ea.st than a knowledge of the nature and 
treatment of di.sca.se in men and animaks. Yet ho])e 
M'crc not, if not dashed by doubt, and.no one who knows 
India can afford to be over-confident. For the worst 
enemies of medical science arc not there, as in Europe, 
the enthusiast and the quack who pin their loud faith 
on one imperfectly apprehended idea or one nostrum, 
but the apathy of the people and their rooted habit of 
negligence. 

It is natural that many things should be likened to 
K 
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SO necessary and sacred a creature as the cow, but some 
of the similes appear far-fetched to the Western mind. 
Thus a house with a narrow frontage and wide behind, 
— an. auspicious arrangement, — is spoken of as cow- 
mouthed, In the Hindu ear the mere word is grateful, 
for the Ganges itself is said to issue from a “ cow’s mouth ” 
up in the hills, and there are many sacred wells and 
stream pools known as cows’ mouths. An upper 
window is a cow’s eye, like the French ceil de bceiif an 
oval loaf of bread like one of the forms of Vienna bread 
in London shops, is known as ox-eye, and things which 
taper are “ cow-tail fashion.” One of the words in use 
for e\>cning means, when hunted down, "cows’ dust,” 
and indicates the return of the cattle to the village. 
Cow-like means docile and meek, "girls and cows arc 
easily disposed of,” says an over-confident proverb 
which Western mothers can scarcely adopt, and the 
vaiying tempers of cows find antitypes in women. 
“ Muttra girls and Gokul cows won’t stir if they can 
help it,” sa}'s rustic Hindustan. Everywhere, a big 
stout woman is spoken of as "that buffalo,” for all 
round the world there is a lumbering tj^pe of generally 
admirable womanhood to whom the word is exquisitel}'^ 
suited. One of the drawbacks of polite society is that 
the use of picturesque and truth-telling similes of this 
kind is discouraged. We all know excellent ladies 
who remind us of camels, devoted mothers who suggest 
cows, charming girls who are as fawns or gazelles, sharp 
grandames who are like hawks, eagles, or parrots, placid 
women who bleat timidly over wool-work, fussy, move- 
ment-promoting ladies who cluck like hens and throw 
up their eyes at meetings like fowls when they drink ; 
just as we know men who are pigs, asses, foxes, goats, 
dogs, etc. — but we may not often say so. The Oriental 
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lustic IS iindei no such lestiaint so peppei is added to 
the natuial salt of his talk 

As to the actual tieatment of the cow although some 
strange and indescnbable foims of ciuelty aie piactised 
by milkmen in laige towns with intent to inciease the 
supply of milk and the animals aie often kept in a 
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filthy state the beast faies on the whole as well as 
the means of her owners will allow When as often 
happens a pool family owns one cow it takes a high 
place in all the concerns of the household and is even 
more cheiished than the Irish cottagei s pig The 
cow calf too is often petted and made much of Six 
handfuls to the cow calf and one to the pooi labouring 
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ox ” is a Kashmiri cry against injustice quoted in the 
collection of the Rev. J. H. Knowles. But male calves 
have a hard life and suffer terribly from imperfect 
nutrition. It is a deed of some temerity to find fault 
with practices based on centuries of usage and 
experience, but the treatment of the labourers of 
the land is a custom of cruelty. Indian cows, owing 
to the slack- handed management congenial to the 
people, are difficult milkers, and need at their flank 
a living calf or a straw-stuffed calf-skin (the latter is 
not unknown in Europe) before they will let down 
their milk. The living calf is preferred, and Tantalus 
himself was not more tormented by baffled longing than 
are these poor wretches, hungrily watching the stream 
they may not taste. It is not always iDrofitable to rear 
a male calf, so the practice, in spite of a theory ufliich 
allots him a fair share, seems to be to three-quarters 
starve him on the chance of his surviving to be u'eaned. 
Then, in due course, he becomes an ox — the chief pillar 
of the Indian Empire. 

And in no merely rhetorical sense, for the stress of 
agriculture, the more urgent strain of trade, and the 
movement of a vast and restless people, are on his 
strong shoulders. Tlie cultivator is the backbone of 
the country, and depends on the ox for working the 
land, while the bullock cart in a great variety of forms 
is the main factor in Indian traffic. Hence, one of the 
most pleasant and vivid sensations of the returned 
Anglo-Indian is the sight of the superb draught horses 
of Britain, perhaps the most striking impersonations 
of the dignity of labour that the world can show. 
Necessity is a hard task-master for the man, but it is 
on his beast that the worst strokes fall. Loads have 
to be carried, and even if the carter were so minded, 
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he cannot always contrive that they shall be proportioned 
to the strength of his animals. A load that travels 
easily over the hard roads of a town becomes impossible 
along the deep -mired village tracks. And when the 
overloaded wain is stuck fast there is dire trouble for 
the cattle. Even a father chastising his child some- 
times forgets how hard he is striking, but in their 
excitement carters never think of the live sentient 
animal under their blows. The cattle are but a machine 
whose motor is the stick. Then, a poor man cannot 
afford to lay his animals up in idleness when their 
necks are galled or they go lame. They wince 
from the yoke at first, but seem to forget it as they 
grow warm. So does the carter, who is a marvel of 
apathy and indifference, especially since he is often a 
hireling. Weak and tired oxen can be made to work 
better with a free use of whip, stick, or goad, and in 
judicious and merciful hands such incentives are useful. 
But there is no precept to protect the ox from abuse of 
them, save perhaps that enunciated by a Bombay Police 
Magistrate in deciding a case of cruelty. “ There are,” 
said this authority, “ fair goads and there are severe 
goads. The only question is whether in this particular 
case the goad is a fair one or not.” The weapon in 
court was a sharpened nail thi'ee- quarters of an inch 
long at the end of a stick. “ In my opinion,” the 
Magistrate went on, “ this is longer and sharper than it 
ought to have been. A goad of half its length would 
have done quite as well.” So the accused was warned 
and discharged. But the real question before the 
Magistrate was whether the carter had used his goad 
too freely. For needless pain can be inflicted with 
even three-eighths ‘of an inch of sharpened iron at the 
end of a heavy male bamboo, if used often enough, and 
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it is certainly sufficient to drive into any of God's 
creatures. Carters who know their business thoroughly, 
and are to be trusted with whips and goads three- 
eighths of an inch long, are everywhere scarce, and 
most of all in India. But the whip and the goad are 
not the only means of stimulation at the carter’s disposal. 
He sits low so that he can kick freel)'-, and he kicks hard. 
And when other means fail he seizes the tails of his 
team and twists them so that the last four or five 
vertebras grind on each other. Immense numbers of 
Indian oxen, probably the greater part, have their tails 
permanently dislocated by this practice, and bob-tailed 
bullocks arc often seen who have entirely lost the lower 
joints of the member, including the necessary fl3^-whisk 
with which it was originally furnished. Bullocks arc 
probably less sensitive to pain than human creatures, 
but their pitiful efforts to keep their tails out of the 
wa}^ and the prompt effect the brutal trick has upon 
their pace show that they also can feel. 

“ Tail-twisting ” has found its way into Anglo- 
Indian slang. Officers of the Transport and Com- 
missariat departments arc spoken of as tail-twisters, 
and there are even members of Her Majest^'^’s Civil 
Service who are said to need tail-twisting to keep them 
up to their work. 

Yet, while one cannot but grieve for the ox, it is 
obvious to every fair mind that there must be something 
to say for the man. He is no more brutal of hinlself 
than the rest of mankind of his rank. Generally a 
thoughtless lout, insensible by habit, he is not always 
wilfully cruel. The truth is, the bullock, without good 
training, is not an easy beast to drive. Only by 
practical experiment can this truth be fully learned, 
and before wholly condemning the driver it is a whole- 
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some experience to take his place for an hour. Well- 
trained cattle may be driven even by an amateur, but 
nir.e-tcnths of Indian teams would scarcely pay him the 
compliment of stirring unless he resorted to tail-twisting 
and beating. The strength of the ox is magnificent, 
and he can plod along steadily with good driving, but 
he has none of the zeal which animates the horse. 



The latter may be, as some say, a born fool, but when 
fairly taught to pull he gives his mind to it and, if of a 
good sort, goes up into his collar at half a word. The 
bullock, a cogitative ruminant, seems to be thinking 
of something else all the time, and has to be perpetually 
stirred out of his normal indifference. That the main 
need of the ok is more intelligent training and teaching 
is shown by the skill which some men attain in bullock 
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stecrir.g. A click, a lock, and a hand laid persuasively 
on the rump is enough for these rare artists, who are as 
clever in their v^ay as some London drivers. The average 
cartman has not sense, patience, or skill enough to train 
his team, and relies on the sudden pain of whiplash, 
twisted tail, or goad. But to put it plainly, in so far as 
the well-being of the animal is concerned, it is as bad to 
be a duffer as a brute. Very many Indian carters are 
both. 

A cultivator, on the other hand, ploughing or 
harrowing, will often work his cattle for hours together 
without a blow. His hand will be frequently raised to 
the level of his brow as if in act to strike, and he is 
continually talking, coaxing, cursing, or expostulating in 
very broad language, but he is not very often cruel. He 
is apt to make pets of one or two of his animals and 
to cherish a spite against some poor beast, who serves 
as “ whipping boy ” for the faults of the rest and as an 
outlet for injurious language. Yet, though his cattle 
are his own, he habitually overloads the carts they draw, 
and in moments of excitement he hammers them un- 
mcrcifull}'’. 

The close association of the ploughman with his 
cattle, the slow steady tramp at their heels over the 
field and over again in infinite turns, has given a bovine 
quality to the minds of those who follow the plough all 
round the world. Perhaps the Irish potato -digging 
cottier, the English market gardener, the French vine- 
dresser and spade cultivators generally, are smarter and 
more alert. The lagging, measured step may compel 
the mind to its cadence, and the anodyne of monotony 
may soothe and still the temper. However this may be, 
it is certain that the Indian cultivator is very like his 
ox. He is patient, and bears all that drought, flood. 
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\ th wh eh the ov bens blows \Mien the oxen chew 
tlic cud 'ind then nnsteis til e then nooning- the juws 
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The succulent food of the \\ est iich and full of (laioui 
IS eaten with a closed mouth while appieciatne lips 
pilite and tongue iehe\e the teeth fiom haid laboui 
But the Indian peasants drj thicl cil e of millet or 
w beaten meal must be steadil} chewed completely- 
milled ind masticated befoie it can be swallowed and 
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it is only when it is touched with ghi or dipped in stewed 
vegetables or pulse that the lips close on a morsel with 
any semblance of gourmandise. And, as the ox drinks 
once for all, so the peasant, when he has eaten, drinks ; 
a long draught, poured straight into the depths of him, 
as one who fills a cistern. Like the peasant, too, the 
ox is indifferent and devoid of curiosity. The horse is 
always ready with an apprehensive car ; eager, for all his 
shallow wit, to know what is going on, but the ox keeps 
on never minding. So docs the peasant. It is not easy 
to convey a due sense of the serene indifference of the 
cultivator (and of most Indians) to the mind of readers 
in England where there are hundreds of fussy societies 
for minding other people’s business. The Oriental 
would be just as puzzled to understand the English craze 
for meddling, but he may one day undergo a rueful en- 
lightenment. A current saying shows the queer turns 
this indifierence takes. “ The field wasn’t yours, the cow 
wasn’t yours, — why did you drive it away ? ” This is 
profoundly immoral, of course. A cow is loose in a 
field of green corn, a philanthropic person comes by and 
does justice, but the peasant, who also has a cornfield liable 
to straying cows, resents it and wants to know why the 
fussy person need interfere ! That the trespasser was a 
cow and not a donkey has something to do with it, but 
there is more than respect for the cow in the saying. 

In a large and historic sense the indifference of the 
Indian countryman to the wars of Kings and Powers 
over-head may seem less wonderful to those who have 
an intimate knowledge of the conduct of European 
peasantry during continental campaigns than to us who 
consider Indian history mainly. But while ploughing in 
one field he has scarce!}^ raised his head to watch a 
battle in the next. So it has been seen when three 
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great elephants, harnessed to 40-lb. guns of position, 
refused to risk their precious trunks within the zone of 
fire, that twenty yoke of oxen tugged the field-piece 
among the bursting shells and Avhizzing shot as 
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impassively as if they were going afield. There is 
more in this than mere stupidity. The Mogul, the 
Afghan, the Pindari, the Briton, and the mutinous Sepoy, 
with others, have swept to and fro as the dust-storm 
sweeps the land, but the corn must be grown and the 
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folk and cattle must be fed, and the cultivator waits 
with inflexible patience till the will of heaven be 
accomplished and he may turn again to the toil to 
which he is appointed. A toil, too, in which he feels as 
much pride as any other of the labouring sons of Adam 
can boast. This is finely put in a country saying of 
the Punjab Jat, a farmer who, take him for all in all, is 
perhaps the noblest Roman of them all, “ The Jat stood 
on his heap of corn and cried to the King’s elephant 
drivers — Will you sell those little donkeys ? ” 

Oxen are careful of their rights and go in due order 
to the long manger trough of adobe. If one takes the 
wrong place he is promptly set right by a horn thrust. 
Mere the cultivator surpasses his model, for he loves 
litigation and enjoys nothing so much as a quarrel. 

Quarrels, by the way, between different families and 
within the family circle, in which the women take a 
noisy part, are often, I firmly believe, deliberately raised 
as a variety on the deadly monotony of life. In English 
low life the virago who stands with arms akimbo and 
harangues the alley, — “ fl)des ” is the Scotch term, — 
often saj’s she couldn’t rest till she had given forth a 
piece of her mind, and is notabl}' better after a row. 
Indian households prepare and conduct a quarrel with 
more artistic skill, use a more copious and pungent 
vocabulaiy, range over a wider field of vituperation, and 
are less liable to lapse into that personal violence which 
is the death of true art. Straying calves and goats 
serve the men as causes of war, and children inflame 
the women. “ Why can’t you let my child alone ? ” is 
no uncommon war-cry in the slums of Britain, and when 
emotion is a necessity of )'our nature, it serves well 
enough ; for a fire may be fed with many things. The 
man’s share when women go on the war-path in India, 
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as elsewhere, is often to stand aside, sec fair, and liold 
the baby. So lie pretends to be shocked and in various 
phrase remarks “ When a widow (or a light lady), a 
wife, or a bull buffalo lose their tempers, who knows what 
may happen ! ” The wide currency of this saying 
proves its aptness to a social situation. 

He also says “ a drum, a boor, a low-caste man, cattle, 
and women arc all the better for a beating.” Our half- 
forgotten saw of like brutality includes the woman ^\•ith 
the dog and the walnut tree. A worse class of saj'ings 
refers to the sordid nature of Hindu marriages : “ You 
biu’ a wife and you buy oxen ; ” “ Wives and oxen are 
to be had for money,” and so forth. It would be idle 
to pretend to make out a good case for this phase of 
native life and society. But without much special 
pleading or any affectation of philosophic breadth of view, 
it may fairly be said that both men and women are in- 
trinsically better than their talk, their creeds, or their 
social arrangements would lead one to think*. Notwith- 
standing the marriage abuses justly denounced b}’- 
reformers, there are thousands of happy households, 
ruled, as domestic interiors should be, by women, who 
in spite of superstition and a life whose every duty is 
a sort of ordered ritual, are virtually as sensible, bright, 
and good as those of Europe, and very certainly as 
tender and affectionate. Like most women everywhere, 
they realise and express the pathos of their lot, but 
they would strongly resent being told by outsiders that 
they are downtrodden, unhappy, and degraded. The 
men, to whom home and family are sacred matters 
withdrawn from all possibility of intrusion, would resent 
it still more. This much is certain, that no “ movement ” 
or agitation will avail to stir them from their traditional 
groove. Like all the rest of the world, they are subject 
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to change, but a change in their notions and practice 
where women are concerned must be the slow work of 
education. Reforms are supposed to be promoted in 
the West by associations that career through society as 
a troop of wild asses sweeps over the desert, but the 
movement is not j^et foaled that shall stir the Hindu to 
a faster pace than he is minded to take. 

In their silence Indian cattle offer an example which 
the cultivator does not follow. Students in our colleges 
read Gray’s Ode, wherein the lowing herd winds slowly 
o’er the lea, and say to the Professor, “ Sir, what is 
lowing?” Neither ox nor cow lows- in India. Their 
grunting note is seldom heard and does not carry. An 
English cow fills the narrow green field spaces with her 
fine voice as easily as a singer fills a concert room, but 
the Indian herd, returning to the village, drifts across 
the wide gray plain silent as the dust- cloud that 
accompanies them. The herdsman is a vocalist. Not 
one European in a hundred can follow his song. It 
begins nowhere in particular and can be broken off 
short or continued indefinitely ad lib, ; it is always 
in a minor key, and has falsetto subtleties in it that 
baffle our methods of notation. Written down,' it 
seems to want form, but, to be fair, so do most rustic 
songs. 

The talk is easier, for the peasant talks a good deal 
in a loud heavy voice. When his women folk walk 
with him, they follow respectfully an ordained number 
of paces behind, and he flings his conversation over his 
shoulder. A common gibe of Anglo-Indians • is that 
the talk is always about two things, — money or food, 
and there is some truth in this. Sometimes women 
are the topic, but then the speech is not so loud, shoulder 
inclines to shoulder, and heads roll with chuckling 
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laughter. In the talk of very j^oor jK’opIc there ih; a 
curious habit of cnclle.s.s repetition?. A company of old 
Nvomcn will get through three miles in a discussion 
whether two or three annas were demanded by the 
dealer and whether one and a half anna wa.s too much to 
paw This, indeed, is rather too coherent and dramatic 
an example of a talk topic. I have often followed such 



a group, wondering when the over-chewed cud would be 
swallowed down in silence. 

In Europe we speak of a monotonous life of labour 
as a mill-horse round, although the mill-horse has 
been dead for many years. Even the horse threshing 
machine, which was so delightful to drive when I 
was a child, seems to be abolished in favour of one of 
the steam machines now “ huzzin’ an’ maazin’ the blessed 
feealds wi’ the Divil’s oan team.” But in India a j^hrase 
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of this kind is quick and lively. The oilman’s ox stands 
as the accepted tj’pe of a weary toiler. They say in 
pit}^ of a man or woman overburdened with labour or 
domestic cares, “ y\n oilman’s ox!” An over-worked 
servant asks ironically, “ What business has an oilman’s 
ox to stand still ? ” The beast lives at home, and seldom 



goes abroad, but since he is condemned to a continuous 
pacing round the oil-mill they say : “ The oilman’s o.x 
is always fifty miles from home.” As an answer to 
casuistry and super-subtle argument, a popular phrase 
says, “ My ox hasn’t read logic,” and comes from a 
conversation held between a learned Hindu logician and 
an oilman. 

“ Why,” asks the philosopher, “ do you hang a bell on 
your bullock’s neck ? ” 

“ In order that I may hear that the mill is going.” 
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“ So, when the bell tinkles, the mill goes, eh ? 

“ Yes, of couise’ 

“ Then, if youi ov stood still and shook his head up 
and down, making the bell iing, the mill would still be 
going? ’ 

“ Ah, sii,’ says the oilman, “my ox does not lead 
logic ” 

The watei lift used m the Punjab, known among 
Euiopeans as the Persian wheel (appaiently because it 
is the ancient Egyptian Sakieh, and not a Persian in- 
vention at all), IS also diiven by blindfolded oxen 
walking in a ciicle, and I have heaid the click of a 
tappet on the cogs spoken of as taking the 'place of the 
bell as a tell tale It is tiue this catch is called the 
Kutta oi dog by faimeis, but its real function is that of 
a stop to pi event the wheel laden with water pots fiom 
slipping back when the cattle stop Moieovei, its tick- 
tack is the lightest note in the ti avail of the uneasy Peisian 
wheel, which fills the an with a groaning, creaking, whin 
mg dione of complaint foi a quaitei of a mile lound 
The cessation of this sound aiiests the eai as surely as 
the sudden stoppage of the engines of a steamship, so 
theie IS no need for the baik of the little wooden dog 
There aie two oi three centuries and tin ice as many 
leagues between this piimitive machine and the last 
tiiumphs of mechanism in the Western woild, but you 
shall find a “dog stop” even in the latest Ameiican 
type wiitei 

I remember, when a child, sitting in a coinei of 
a blacksmith’s smithy m a Yorkshire village watching 
hoises being shod One day, talking to his fiiends, the 
smith laid a hand on the hoin of his bellows and 
cued, “Yance I shod a bull” He explained that the 
animal had to travel to fans and shows and was liable 
L 
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to bocomc footsore. Much I silently marvelled, after 
the fashion of children, how the feat was done, for the 
bull I knew most intimately was a fearsome beast, safe 
to stroke in his stall, but awful in croft or garth. Since 
then the shoeing of oxen lias grown familiar, for 
Indian cart bullocks, working on hard roads, arc 
usually shod. Two plates go to each foot, and in 
some regions a turned-up tip protects the toe. The ox 



is thrown to be shod and held down while the farrier 
works on the feet tied together in a bunch round a stick 
stuck in the ground. Plough cattle and cultivators’ 
cattle generally are very seldom shod. 

Before macadamised roads made Britain wheelablc, 
the pack-horse had a place of honour now only indicated 
in a few inn -signs here and there. It will be long, 
however, before India parts with her pack-oxen in spite 
of roads and railways, for the continent is vast, and 
ancient customs are hard to kill. The heavily-laden 
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cart still plods along loads paiallel“\\ith the lail and 
underbids it for tiaffic and the one hoise ekka oi gig 
plies \Mth passengers between towns connected by the 
non road Yet, though they may be slow to give in, it 
IS plain that on the great high loads of commerce wheie 
foimeily the Banjari with their long trains of pack 
bullocks laden with goods unladen cattle for sale, big 
watch dogs for guard, and a host of women, weie the 
oiganised caiiieis, the competition of the non hoise will 
make itself felt As a mattei of fact many of them are 
aheady settling down to agucultuie and othei pin suits 
The} are a folk apart with g} psy charactciistics and 
are ci edited with strange customs and beliefs Foi a 
long time theie will be legions where then trade must 
be earned on, and theie aie few moie picturesque sights 
than is piesented by one of then tiains eithei in motion 
winding slowly through the broken country of Cential 
India oi among the castle ciowned hills of Rajputana 
or halted for the night m one of then neatly aiianged 
camps The men, leputed to be as honest as then oxen 
are well set up and have a wild an peculiai to then race 
while the sunbuint women fiee in gait, and biaie m 
biightly colouied clothing weai an immense profusion 
ofoiiiaments bangles, and anklets in beads biass, and 
glass As much pains aie spent on the bedizenment of 
the oxen as on the adoinment of their misti esses The 
horns are encased in hempen sheathings woven in zig 
zag patterns of buck led and black and oinamented 
with shells and tassels Ovei the beasts foiehead is a 
shaped fi outlet of cotton cloth bioideied with patterns 
in coloui with pieces of minor sewn in, and ciowned 
b} a Kalgi oi aigrette of peacock feather tips The 
pack saddle is of hempen stuff wo\en in patterns of 
led and has a high peak in front something like those 
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seen in France and Spain, with a patch of inwoven 
pattern and a peacock featlicr tip. Large necklaces 

of blue and white beads 

birds’ eggs, terminating 
^ pendent heart-shaped 
brass plate, go round the 
neck, and lower down is a 
broad hempen collar with 
'”■ a bell. Over all is some- 

times spread a coverlet of 
stout cotton cloth cm- 

broidered in sampler work 
stitching of coloured thread 
circular mirrors, let in. 
packs themselves are 
v 4 ^//A f 14 brown, with wide bands of 

/C’s'' J' y 'M black or darker brown. All 

this, merely written down, 
'''-'A- seem garish, but artists, 
-lyW learned in tones and qualities 

' k.w ' colour, might have pre- 

U scribed the tints, and the 

\ effect when seen in the bright 

\ Pi I \ n lights and wide areas of 

\ hi; , Indian landscape is simply 
- ) delightful. 

-i India is so poorl}^ off for 
fuel that the droppings of 

OOPLA (COW-DUyC I'UKL) . . , 

' the cow have become one 

of her most highly prized, products, carefully collected 
and stored. Some observant tourists have recognised 
in the universal preparation of cow peat or de vachc 
the characteristic national industry. The collection of 
the raw material, its mixture with fragments of straw 
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and other combustible refuse, and, after kneading with 
water, the clapping of each finger-printed pat against 
a wall, rock, or other sun -visited surface in a bold 
diaper pattern is the first occupation of the poor girl, 
the last of the poor old woman. Authorities on 
Indian agriculture lie awake o’ nights weeping over the 
loss to the soil caused b)^ this industry ; — not unknown in 
many other countries, but nowhere such a staple as in 
a land where there is no coal to speak of and wood 
is scarce and dear. Invaluable for the tiny hearths of 
domestic life ; — the wheelwright, smith, brass-founder, 
potter, and other craftsmen to whom a strong heat is 
a necessit}*, find dried cow-dung almost as good as 
charcoal. Before matches came it held a vestal fire 
cver3'where, and still serves, for it smoulders like tinder, 
and, as the kindling for the dank compost of tobacco, 
treacle, and spices smoked in the hfiqqa or national 
water-pipe, it is one of the cherished comforts of 
the countiy. There is an extensive trade in it both in 
city shops and village courtyards. Carts are piled high 
with it, women bear the light turves on their heads, 
and men trot along the roads with bundles nearly 
as high as themselves slung at each end of an elastic 
shoulder-borne 3'-oke. 

The rustic pharmacy of most countries knows the 
value of the substance as a poultice, but in India the 
sanctit3r of the cow lends a semi-^sacred sanction to its 
use, and its application has the prestige of a charm as 
well as the merely mechanical action of a cataplasm. 
A respectable clerk or employe will come to work like 
a Zulu in war paint, with streaks daubed in gridirons 
over brow and cheeks, or large dabs on each temple, 
touched with turmeric or sandal paste by way of a high 
light. Thus fearsomely disguised, he bears himself with 
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the pensive j^ricle of an invalid, firmly i^ersiiaded that 
the diy scales of refuse relieve his headache. Cow-duii!^ 
ashes are the blanc dc pcrh\ and the raw substance 
itself is the ordained cosmetic of Hindu devotees. 

As a cement, cow-dung lakes a high place as the 
finishing coat of the floor and mud wall. This coating 
is renewed at frequent intervals, and periodically applied 
to earthen floors. During the process of smearing the 
odour is somewhat strong, but this passes away in an 
incredibly short time, leaving an undeniable impression 
of coolness, freshness, and, strange as it ma>' seem, 
fragrance. Such a floor is soon spoiled by boots, but 
the Oriental wears no shoes indoors, and is probably 
right in considering it cool, comfortable, and on the 
whole cleanly and wholc.somc. In .some regions the 
women give a finishing touch to the newly smoothed 
surface by shaking over it coloured powders from a 
cullender. Farm kitchens in northern England have 
similar fopperies in reel sand on whitened stone. 

In an unfcnccd country straying cattle arc frequent 
causes of trouble and popular talk topics. 

“A hand on the horn promise” is a rustic Punjab 
expression for one that will not be kept and is based 
on a little story. A cultivator lost a favourite ox and 
sought it with unavailing tears. In his grief he vowed 
that if he could find it he would give five rupees to the 
shrine of Sakhi Sarwar (a great Punjab and frontier 
saint), nay, he would send seven to the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar, ay, even ten to his own village temple, and 
so forth ; till his wife cried, “ O father of Gopal, but thou 
hast promised more than the beast is worth ! ” Quoth 
the husband, “Hush, wife, only let me get a hand on 
his horn and I’ll soon settle about the promises.” 

Cattle stealing is an ancient institution, and in the 
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course of centuries of slack rule has become so 
thoroughly organised as to be an almost respectable 
profession to which whole tribes of folk conceive them- 
selves ordained by birth. Year by year the law is gain- 
ing on the practice, though bad harvest years often 
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show a notable slip back to the old state. Visitors 
fresh from Europe occasionally ask in reference to this 
and other crimes, “ What is the Government about, to 
permit such things ? ” It is impossible to condense the 
facts that would answer this kind of petulance within a 
paragraph, but anybody can perceive that though it 
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may be easy for a police to deal with occasional theft, 
it is hard to cope with cattle-stealing tribes who have 
life-long experience, a first-rate organisation of wander- 
ing habit, and wide stretches of country in which to 
disappear. 

There are several little jokes concealed in scientific 
nomenclature. The absurd name Zebu now indelibly 
branded on the humped cow {Bos Saccr') of Africa and 
Asia is one of these. That noble naturalist M. Buffon 
once met some showmen going to a fair with a Brahminy 
bull and was told that its name, when it was at home, 
was “ Zebu.” There is a fine foreign touch in this word, 
as in that other showman’s invention, the “ Guyascutis,” 
so the great man wrote it down, and scientific Europe, 
following his lead, has inscribed this fragment of a 
French showman’s boniincnt so deeply on its august 
records that it cannot now be effaced. No such word 
is known in India, where “ the cow " suffices for all needs. 
“ Brahminy cow ” appears to be used by untravelled 
English folk, and, as distinguishing the true cow from 
the low -caste buffalo, is the best name possible ; if 
India is to be considered the chief home of humped 
cattle. 



CHAPTER VII 


OF BUFFALOES AND BIGS 

“ Dark children of the mere and niar>li, 

Wallow and waste and lea ; 

Outcast they wait at the village gate 
With folk of low degree. 

“ Their pasture is in no man's land, 

Their food the cattle’s scorn : 

Their rest is mire and their desire 
The thicket and the thorn. 

“ But woe to those who break their sleep 
And woe to those who dare 
To rouse the herd-bull from his keep, 

Tlie wild boar from his lair.” K. K. 

Many European.s speak of the Indian buffalo, which 
is the familiar buffalo of Egypt and Italy, as the “ water 
buffalo,” from its predilection for wallowing in swamps. 
“Yoke a buffalo and a bullock together and the buffalo 
will head towards the pool, the ox to the upland,” saj^s 
a proverb, but none the less this unequal yoke is often 
seen. Hindus of the old rock say a buffalo is unlucky 
to keep, the black antithesis of the benignant cow, — a 
demon to an angel. On going oiit in the morning it is 
an ill omen if the eye rests on a buffalo, while the sight 
of a cow is good. The passion of the Plindu for bright 
colours, and his rooted hatred of black and dingy tones. 
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arc llic groundwork of this aversion. Its uncouth 
sliape as compared with the smooth outlines of 
the cow also counts in the . buffalo’s exclusion from 
bovine kinship. The vertebrai stand up on its crest 
like park palings, and the skeleton suggests paleontology 
as much as actual natural history, though the creature 
is an unmistakable cow. Not that the Hindu ever 
thought of generic relationships, for the rhinoceros, 
which is still more remote in kind, counts as a superior 
cow, and a vessel used in Shiv worship, representing the 
female cnerg}’, is reckoned of precious sanctit)’’ when 
made of rhinoceros horn. The Nilghai too, which is an 
antelope, is accounted a cow and equally honoured. 

But though the Hindu may affect an academic scorn 
of the buffalo, he must confess that it is intrinsically a 
good beast, as gentle as the cow, more courageous and 
more affectionate, for it bears a better brain. Buffalo 
milk too is a most valuable food, rich and abundant. 
Most of the ghi ciitcn in the great cities is prepared 
from buffalo butter, and is now made on a large scale 
in remote districts and distributed by the railwaj’s, 
“ The buffalo to the strong man’s house, the horse to 
the Sultan’s,” is a saj'ing indicating the estimate of the 
value of the milk of this animal. As a draught animal 
the buffalo has the fine qualities of willingness and 
great strength, suited for the strenuous toil of the 
quarry and the timber-yard, but he bears the sun badl\', 
and to thrive properly should have free access to a pool 
or mud swamp. “ The tradesman to the city, the 
buffalo to the marsh,” says the proverb. The roll of a 
horse or ass in sand or the pure luxury a tired man 
enjoys in a warm bath seem poor delights compared 
with the ineffable satisfaction of a herd of buffaloes in 
a neater wallow. They roll and wriggle till the soft 
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black cnciacDcs them and the} aie coated all o\ei 
with a plastei that defies the mosquito, and for houis 
the} will lie with onl} eyes and nostiil twmklinq above 
the suiface in blissful content defying the heat of the 
sun rnglish farmeis sa}, “Happy as pigs in muck 
— the beatitude of the buffalo in waim mud beats that 
homely figuie by moie than the buffalo beats the pig in 
si/e 

It IS tiul}^ said that heids of buffaloes can defend 
themsehes fiom the tigei, and they will also defend 



then hcidsman, foi they aie capable of stiong attach 
ments, and ha^e sense enough to combine and foim 
squaie to lepel attack In lemotc legions, wheie a 
Euiopean is seldom seen, they aie occasionally inclined 
to lesent his piesence Theie is something ignominious 
in a paity of stalwait Biitish spoitsmen being tieed by 
a held of angiy buffaloes, and obliged to wait for 
lescue at the hands of a heidsman’s child, but this 
has happened Buffalo hoi ns offei an example of the 
wondious vaiiety m unity of which natuie is capable 
One blade of vai legated iibbon glass, to the incuiious 
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eye, looks like anothei, but if joii cut and match a 
thousand sections you \m11 find no two with identical 
stripes , so a herd of buffaloes has the same head at 
the fiist glance, but the horns offer an immense \ariety 
of size and curve They aie alwa}s heaw, so they 
say with pathos and tiuth of the caie of a large family, 
‘The buffalos hoins may be a hea\y burden but she 
cariies them heiself ’ 

One of many unpleasmg featuies m the piactice of 
keeping milch buffaloes in great cities is the usage of 
feeding them on stable icfuse The English housew ife in 
India leains this with disgust, and hastens to buy and 
keep her own cows The Oiiental does not object to 
the custom, noi do leained \etciinaiy authoiitics seem 
inclined to denounce the piactice \eiy se\eiely and it 
IS undeniable that aftei the hoise has done with his food, 
the buffalo thiives on the residuum The filthj state of 
all native cow byies is one of many causes of the low 
state of health of the densely over crowded cities 
Thiough alleys 1 eeking with filth and an an hea\y with 
the stench of decomposition, native gentlemen of good 
position are content to pick their way, and o\ei cow 
byres of unimaginable impurity you may heai j oung 
students debating politics and local self-government 
with that lo^e of wordy abstractions and indiffeience to 
piactical considerations which have alwajs been maiks 
of the Hindu 

Not only does the Hindu affect to despise buffaloes 
but he saciifices them in great numbers to Kali, especially 
at the Dasehrah festival As in the case of goats, only 
male animals are saciificed The head should be 
smitten off at a blow, a feat in which those who officiate 
at Hindu sacrifices take gieat pride The Moslem cuts 
the thioat with the invaiiable invocation of God’s name 
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A buffalo demon, sometimes drawn as a bull-headed 
man and sometimes like the Greek man-bull, or the 
Bucentaur, from whom Mysore takes its name, once 
fought with the awful Goddess, and the sacrifice of 
buffaloes is supposed by some to be a punishment for 
this presumption. It is more likely that it is a sundval 
of some barbaric pre- Aryan rite ; indeed Kali herself 
may be suspected of a similar low-born origin. The 
TodaSj an aboriginal tribe of the Neilgherry hills, have 
been reported to cudgel their buffalo to death, and in 



some villages in Western India the whole population 
turns out to the festivity of beating a poor beast till it 
dies ; a long and hideously cruel business, and then they 
tear it to pieces in a sort of Maenad rage. At the very 
curious and interesting ceremony of the worship of the 
sword, as observed by the ancient and illustrious House 
of Oodeypore, the first of the Rajput Lords, buffaloes 
are sacrificed, their heads being cut off at one blow. 
Colonel Tod, in his invaluable Annals and Antiquities 
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of Rajasthan, describes the .'incicnl practice when the 
Maha Rana himself pierced the buffalo with an arrow 
shot from his travelling throne or litter, borne on men’s 
shoulders. Kavi Raja Shyamal Dass,of the State Council 
of Oodcj’porc, informs me that this ob.scrvancc was 
abolished in 1S30, and the Maha Rana now onh- gives 
tlic word for the decapitation of the animal. On 
account of its sanctity the Brahmin)- cow is never 
ridden, and the ox but very seldom serves as a steed. 
The buffalo, on the other hand, is constantly mounted, 
although its cragg)' contours do not at first sight seem 
to offer a comfortable scat. The sacred animal is vci-}- 
rare!)' used for draught, and only when povert)- can be 
pleaded as an cxcu.se for her degradation, but a barren 
buffalo cow is set to the plough without scruple. It 
docs not always pay to rear male buffaloes, but it is 
considered cruel to kill them, so they arc allowed to die 
slowl)’’ of starvation. An Englishman would be inclined 
to sa)'’ that the Biloch were more merciful, for, not caring 
to rear colts, they cut their throats soon after birth. 

A sacrificial use of this animal, against which there 
is but little room for complaint, is at a time of unusual 
sickness. A male buffalo is given or bought, and all 
the village assists at a cercinou)'’ of propitiation. A red 
caste mark is solemnly put on the beast’s brow, and it 
is adorned with flowers and led round the town by the 
elders, while Brahmans and the poor arc fed. W'hcn 
turned loose if it goes straight away it is a good omen, 
for the sickness goes with it, and by dint of loud cries 
and sticks and stones the animal is made to go. When 
it is out of sight, the village is happy and probably some 
good Mussulman meets the beast, takes off its garlands, 
and appropriates it to his own use. Nothing is easier 
than to laugh at so foolish a performance. But, given 
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Ihe simplicity of faith, tlicre is sound sense in a proceed- 
ing which restores confidence and hope to people 
demoralised b}'- the presence of death, and therefore apt 
to contract sickness. Who cares may debate whether 
the prayer of faith can save the sick : it is certain that 
it soothes the troubled mind. 

The Indian village pig is counted tame by a strained 
courtes}^, for he is in nothing like the domestic animal 
we know in the West. “ Without are dogs,” says the 
Scripture, speaking of that extra-mural filthiness, where- 
in the unclean levitical purity of the East mainly asserts 
itself, “ Without ” also are pigs, the outcast property 
of outcastes, enjoying with the characteristic insouciance 
of their race a useful and filthy freedom ; foul-feeding, 
slate-tinted, slab-sided, gaunt, and hideous beasts. 

Moses, who is always spoken of by Muhammadans 
as the converser with God (Kalim ulla), never saw 
a Berkshire or a Yorkshire hog, and his prohibition 
of pigs’ flesh as a food staple was a wise sanitary 
measure as well as a religious ordinance. In the course 
of time the pig has become in the estimation of Semitic 
peoples a boundary pillar of the faith, a black beacon 
of uncleanness, enhancing the snow-white purity of the 
chosen people. Never was so lowly and unoffending 
a Devil, but he is as necessary to the consciences of 
thousands of ignorant and devout Moslems as our 
Christian devil is to us. His potentialities of intelli- 
gence, humour, usefulness, and surpassing edibility count 
for nothing in comparison with- his religious functions. 
When strife arises between Hindu and Muhammadan, 
the pig, dead or alive, goes in the fore-front of the fray, 
for he is either driven into the precincts of the mosque 
or portions of his flesh are thrown over its v^alls or 
into its courtyard well. And his innocent name, Suar, 
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is univcrsalh’ considered the vilest word in ali llie 
copi'His abuse vocabuiaiy of the country. W'e also use 
the word pig in this sense, but in a mcrelj' academic 
faslnon. for we cherish the animal in life and praise it 
in death. 

It is doubtful whether the natives of India have an 
adequate conception of the influence ex'erted by Hindu- 
ism and !\Iuhammaclanism on each other, and verj- 
certain that many Anglo-Indians who see the creeds in 
conllicl fail to notice their frequent fu-sion. When tin's 
curious .subject is worked out it will probably be seen 
that Hindus have learned scorn of the pig from their 
Muhammadan neighbours. Lcvitical ordinances have 
always a coittagious effect, appealing to the passion for 
respectability which is a leading note in Hindu character, 
-A high-caste Hindu of to-day might rate the pig as a 
non-APi*an animal and suggest that the boar avatar or 
incarnation of Vishnu as a pig was a concc.s.sion of 
early Brahmanism to indigenous taste. Something like 
this I have heard, but it seems too fine-drawn a con- 
clusion. The chase of the wild boar and a taste for his 
flesh have always been enjoyed by Rajput nobles and 
Sikh chiefs. At all events the tame pig is now almost 
as unclean to the Hindu as to the i\ruhammadan, 
although there is little that can be quoted against him 
from sacred lore. Like the donkey, his low caste makes 
him suitable for association with disea.se godlings and 
demons. A pious Hindu who has recovered from 
smallpox buys a pig and lets it loo.se to Sitala or 
he will be again attacked. Mr. Crookc in his Rural 
and Agricultural Glossary mentions a curious licensed 
robbery of pigs. The people of one village turn out 
and drive off the pigs of another village by force. The 
owners resist as well as they can, but never prosecute 
M 
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the offenders. This practice is noted as peculiar to the 
Azamgarh district, but it seems to indicate a denial of 
even the right of being owned to the animal, which may 
once have been general. 

As low castes rise, it is just possible that the pigs 
they cherish may rise with them. Some Europeans 
have tried to breed and feed pigs in the Western fashion 
and not without success. Others have imported stock 
from ' Europe, but not all the dollars in Chicago will 
avail to prove the. industry respectable in native eyes 
for many a year to come. 

■ But there is nothing to be ashamed of in the character 
and conduct of wild pigs. They cut for themselves 
shelters from the sugar-cane or the tall millet stocks, 
where they breed and sleep, .take , the best of the crops 
and defy mankind./.. The. wild boar has been known to 
face and defeat; the. tiger, and: though his first impulse 
is to fly before British- spoitiinen, he 'often makes a 
gallant stand before the, unequal -odds of horses, razor- 
sharp spears, and legions of- yelling rustics brought 
against him. No swordsman can cut right and left 
so swiftl}^ and surely, as the 'wild boar with his tusks 
when fighting for life.. He is sometimes shot by Rajput 
chiefs, by whom he is 'as strictly preserved as the fox in 
England. This protection breeds boldness. My son 
tells me that he -was once shown a lane in a suburb of 
a Rajput town along which a certain well-known wild 
boar was accustomed to pass at dawn. The animal was 
next day shot by the ruler of the State and a side of 
bacon was despatched by special messenger on a camel 
as a gift to a brother prince some hundred miles away. 
The Maharaja took just as much interest in pointing 
out the course of his bullet as an English sportsman 
who has brought down a stag, and expressed as cordial 
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an apiDrcciation of the quality of the flesh as if it were 
venison. And yet we arc constantly told that all Hindus 
arc strictly vegetarian ! 

The stoia* of Buddhism is nowadays so completely 
forgotten that it is po.ssiblc to shock a Brahman to the 
bone by telling him how the Lord Buddlia attained 
Nirvana through the lowly gate of indigc-slion brought 
on b\- eating too heartily of the roast pork prejiared for 
him by a faithful disciple. This is duly recorded by 
tlie bc.'t authorities, nor is it to any fair mind derogatory. 
The Master was old and very wear}', and the Smith, his 
host, entertaining him in his garden, naturall}’’ pressed 
him to eat. Here is a pathetic note of nature, of human 
weakness, too often mi.ssing from Lastern stories of the 
half-Divine. 
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Johnson — Piij is not natnial to man Child i cn 
me altars and Saoages me aJ vays ancl Pity is 
acquiied and impioocl ly the cnltioation of leason JVe 
may haoe uneasy sensations fiom seeing a eicatiuc in 
disttess vithont pity foi ue ha c not pity unless ic 
visit to 1 clieoe them When I am on my vay to dine 
vith a fiicnd and finding it late haoe bid the coaehman 
mal e haste if I happen to attend uhen he vJnps his 
hoi ses I may feel unpleasantly that the animals ai e put 
to pain blit I do not vis/i him to desist No Sii I 
vish him to diioe on — Boswells Life of Johnson 



. has been dc 
sciibed by a Euio 
peanasthe Paiadise 
of hoi ses and fiom 
his point of view 
the phiase is not 
unfitting The nat 
uial affinity between hoises and Englishmen becomes a 
closei bond by residence in India wheie evei}bod> iides 
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— or ought to ritic — where horses and horse -Irccp arc 
clicaj5, and vrlicrc large castes of stable servants, con- 
tented with a low wage, arc capable under careful 
superintendence of keeping their animals in a state of 
luxurious comfort. The horses, however, which serve 
native masters arc born to I’urgator)' rather than to 
Paradise. Tiiosc in the hands of the upper classes 
suffer fro.m antiquated and barbarous systems of treat- 
ment, and arc often killed b\' mistaken kindness or 
crijjplccl b\- bad training, while those of low degree arc 
liable to cruel ill-usage, over-work, neglect, and unrelieved 
bondage. 

I have not always thought it worth while in previous 
notes to dwell on the frequent appearance of notions on 
animals once current in Europe. But in the matter of 
the horse, there is no escape from this suggestive sub- 
ject. The Oriental conception of a horse may be 
gathered from pictures and current saj-ings as well as 
from an inspection of princely stables. In many re- 
.spccts it recalls that of our forefathers before the intro- 
duction of Arab blood into Europe and the sj'stcmatic 
cultivation of speed. No Eastern horse has anything 
like the substance of the “ grete hor.se,” ” the gambaldjmc 
hor.se,” or “the grete doblc trottyngc hors called a 
curtal” of old England, — but that kind of animal is 
plainly the ideal in the Oriental mind. Its artificial 
pace.s, air-fighting attitudes, and slow rate of speed arc 
still the model of the high-class Indian trainer when 
left to himself. This ideal is somewhat contrary to 
nature, for the climate is not favourable to the pig-like 
roundness of form shown in all modern Indian pictures 
as in European representations of a bygone time. For 
the animals that take their chance with the poor are 
always light in form and often of spectral slenderness. 
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But by rigorous confinement and careful stuffing with 
rich food even this condition is approached. Many 
horses belonging to persons of rank are fattened like 
fowls in France, by the grooms thrusting balls of food 
mixed with ghi, boiled goats’ brains, and other rich 
messes down their throats. And, as might be expected, 
very man}^ die of diseases of the digestion and liver under 
the process. The difference between East and West, be- 
tween old and new, between feudal and free conditions, 
is shown in few things more clearly than in a comparison 
of the horse of the Indian Raja with the scientifically 
treated animal of Europe and America. The latter is 
carefully fed during the all-important period of its growth, 
so that its strength and substance are fully developed, 
while it is made to take regular exercise. Year by 
year, too, a humane appreciation of its natural timidity 
leads to a more considerate and merciful training, 
which is accomplished without cruel constraint, harsh 
confinement, violence, or nervous shock. 

The horse of the Indian noble, on the other hand, is 
imperfectly nourished in its early youth. Not always 
in the West will an ordinary farmer understand the re- 
quirements of a young horse after weaning, but in India 
it seems impossible to j^ersuade people that money 
spent on a growing beast is money invested. All they 
see is a present loss. Then it is tied up during the 
greater part of its life, not merely secured by the head 
but tethered by heel-ropes. No innovation has been 
more obstinately fought against by native servants of 
English masters than the loose box, for Orientals have 
a passion for tying things up. A group of young 
horses in a pasture, free to- exult in their strength, is a 
sight not seen in India, with a few exceptions to be 
presently noted. If you watch such a group and note 
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their God -given delight in motion and freedom, llie 
birthright and wild desire of all young things, j-ou 
must admit that this is a custom of cruelty. But the 
pedantry of horse-folk, eveiy'wherc inclined to stupidity, 
is inflexible in India. 

.Some of the foregoing may appear incredible to 
Vvestern readers. I quote from the India in 188/ of 
i\Ir. R. Wallace, Professor of Agriculture and Rural 
Econom}- in the University of Edinburgh, — a witness 
who writes from first-hand observation, and who, 
throughout his book, is inclined to the not unreason- 
able contention that a native custom is prima facie likely 
to be right : — 

“ The paiiipcring and overfeedin" of favourite animals in tlic 
stables of wealthy native princes cannot be loo strongly condemned 
and reprobated, as cruel to the beasts themselves and injurious to 
the best interests of the country. I spent some hours in one stable 
where o\-er one hundred of the finest horses — Arabs, Barbs, Mar- 
wars, and Kathiawars — that India could produce were tied up and 
actually fed as fat as pigs. Horses that had cost Rs. iS,ooo and 
Rs.20,000 were kept in close bo.xes with most imperfect ventila- 
tion, and were taken out only for show at rare intervals, and not 
at all for regular exercise. In addition to ordinary food, they got 
mixed with it 2 lbs. of sugar and from i to 2 lbs. of ghi dail}'. The 
first result of this feeding would be a rapidly thriving condition, 
accompanied with a sleek and glossy coat and an increase of fat ; but 
the ultimate and most natural consequence proved to be the gradual 
breaking down of the system in each case at its weakest point 
through over-pressure. This accounted for the variety of diseases 
that appeared and developed and were running their course at 
the time referred to — c.g. broken wind, founder {Umiinifi's), weed 
{lympJuvtgitis), skin eruptions or diseases, and kitty degenerations 
of the liver. All these, 1 noticed, were present, and no doubt there 
were others besides. 

“ I w.as informed that a considerable number died annually of 
an unknown disease,- and I was able to satisfy myself by examin- 
ing what existed of it- at the moment, and from the accounts of the 
two native veterinary attendants, that this unknown and fatal 
malady was fatty degeneration of the liver, which seemed to carry 
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off most of those horses that escaped the other jiiore rapid and 
, better-known forms of disease. 

“ The injury to the community lies in this, that the best horses 
of the best breeds in the country are picked up — even those bred by 
government sires — and brought to these stables ; and if an animal 
finds favour in the eyes of the Prince or Sahib, it is supplied with 
the food of the favourites already described, and whether it is a 
male or female it soon becomes barren ; consequently, the best 
horses are withdrawn from breeding, and the artificial selection of 
man is made to act in the wrong direction — the race being repro- 
duced from the poorer specimens. 

“ I saw a horse suffering from a disease said to be produced 
by e.xcess of moisture. It took the form of large blotches or 
swollen raw sores, which may occur on any part of the body, but 
most abundantly about the legs. . . . There is an e.xtraordinary 
confusion in the minds of natives of the lower orders, such as 
grooms, in their ideas of kindness and cruelty to the lower animals. 
While some were being literally killed by over-feeding and care, I 
found the one suffering from this loathsome disease tied out in the 
open, and exposed without shelter to the sun or rain, as the case 
might be, and to the constant and irritating action of flies which 
swarmed about and lived on the skinless parts. Although the 
disease was well developed, no effort had been made to treat it in 
any way. The animal was suffering severely, but my drawing 
attention to the fact was received with the greatest astonishment 
and indifference.” 

With reference to the last case quoted by Mr. 
Wallace, a native groom would say that barsdti, which 
seems to be the disease indicated, is incurable and con- 
tagious. So the animal must be kept apart from the 
rest, but it may not be killed — and — “ he is only a poor 
man and what can be done ? ” But in realit}q it has 
never occurred to him to think that creatures can suffer. 

The distinctively native methods of training, which 
are corruptions of the manege formerly popular in 
Europe, involve unnecessary cruelty. It is true that 
even in England, which is, relatively speaking, the true 
horse paradise, carriage horses are still made to learn 
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certain artificial tricks, relics of unwise old fashions, in- 
defensible because interferences with nature. To teach 
the outstretched, fl3nng-butti-ess attitude which is con- 
sidered good form, the animal is set to stand and the 
inside of the fore legs is tapped with a whip till he 
covers the proper extent of ground. The French take 
more pains to exaggerate this position than the English, 
but during the season in the Park you may often sec an 
English coachman, on pulling up, fidget with reins and 
whip till his animals are outstretched like wooden 
rocking-horses. This is considered quite beautiful, but 
it is the worst possible attitude for a horse to move 
forward from, since it may cause strain in back or loins. 
But it is only done while the animal is at work. In 
India the poor brute is tied tightly in this posture and 
left for many hours together without possibility of relief. 

When a carriage horse carries his head too low for 
good form, an English head-groom fits him with a dumb- 
jockey, on which is an iron standard with a movable 
hook. To this hook a bridle is fastened at the desired 
height and left for half an hour at a time, — seldom for 
longer and not often more than twice a da}'-, usually 
only once, because the groom knows that nothing is so 
bad for a horse’s temper as this kind of confinement. 
Sometimes the bridle is fitted with india-rubber pieces, 
which stretch and allow a little play, but this contrivance 
seems likely to teach boring. Some grooms tie a wisp 
of hay round the bit, with intent to keep the mouth 
occupied, so that the beast does not sulkily hang in his 
bit all the time and spoil his mouth. At its best, 
however, there is not much' to .be said in favour of the 
plan, for if a horse’s head is not meant by nature to be 
carried handsomely, no amount of training will teach 
him. But the lesson lasts for a very brief period of time. 
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nor is it physically more severe than that undergone by 
recruits in a drill-yard. Moreover, the head is tied up 
and not down. Another kind of dumb-jockey is used 
in England as the horse’s first lesson in bit and bridle. 
But its use is intermittent, and when compared with the 
Indian practice, it allows comparatively free play to 
the head. The bearing-rein still holds its own and is 
warmly supported against common sense by the pedants 
of the English stable, but at its worst it is a tender 
mercy when compared with the Indian practice of 



tying the poor brute’s head tightl}^ back and down for 
weeks at a time until a monstrous exaggeration of the 
natural curve of the neck is produced. A diagram 
shows how this is done. A poor brute thus treated for 
the greater part of his life has naturally a heavy grudge 
against all mankind. So good .temper is the last thing 
to expect from the horse of an Indian person of quality. 
The physical effects of the practice are no less deplorable. 
The neck of the horse, a wonderful piece of construction, 
plays a most important part in all his movements. It 
is one of the first parts to show fatigue, seeing that like 
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a pendulum it balances every movement. The gait of 
an animal with a crippled neck becomes mincing and 
constrained. But it is precisely this rickety, rocking, 
all-of-a-piece action that most pleases the Oriental, since 
it is supposed to resemble the dainty stepping and 
wanton prancing in which j^oung horses indulge at times. 
A sort of high -stepping caper is taught ; the chdlnlk 
sozi’dr (whip-rider) or breaker, holding, in addition to 
the bridle, cords tied to the fore fetlocks, with which he 
gives a jerk, crying Ho ! This brings the foot up 
with a flourish and, one would think, should occasionally 
bring the horse on his nose. 

Some people say high-stepping is taught to horses in 
England by: making them tread on hot iron plates, or 
among logs '.of '. timber, or in soft fallows, or in a very 
deep layer of, straw. But if I wanted to believe in 
things of this' '-kind, I should prefer the theory of 
a laistic at a funeral, watching a pair of Flemish 
blacks throwing their forelegs about. “ I hcv heard tell 
as they teaches ’osses this by practysin’ ’em ‘ over wheel- 
barrows.’ ” Now, a mere man tumbling over a wheel- 
barrow is in for a most complex catastrophe, but the 
idea of horses waltzing round a yard full of wheel- 
barrows is purely fascinating. The truth is that though 
“dodges” may be practised at times, the really 
skilful trainer would be almost as much puzzled to 
describe his practice as a skilful painter to describe 
the way he painted his pictura 

“It'S incommunicable, like the cast 
That drops the tackle with the gut adiy. 

Too much, too little, — there’s your salmon lost.” 

Elaborately -ordered curveting.s; side movements like 
those of Western riding-schools, and. progress by slow 
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springs or bounds, are also From old 

pictures it is evident that the last was an admired 
action of the European manege. A good American or 
English circus trainer; who, as their phrase runs, can 
make a horse canter round a cabbage leaf ; teaches it 
in less time and by simpler methods than in the old days, 
and without the infliction of pain and bondage. The 
Central Indian idea is that the rider should appear to 
sit at ease, languidly controlling the mov^ements of a 
restive steed. In reality every action is as measured as 
the swing of a wooden rocking-horse, while a touch of 
the bit sufflccs to check any tendency to genuine 
spirit. 

The “ thorn bits ” here engraved are ordinary 
specimens of those in use ; the cut requires careful 
e.xamination before their murderous character can be 
made out. Some say the Indian bit is severe because 
the average horseman, being of slight build, is physically 
incapable of holding a horse with a fair one. There 
may be something in this, but the weakness is more 
moral than physical ; nerve is more wanting than 
muscle, and reason most of all. The whole process of 
bringing up and handling is faulty, depending on 
harsh constraint and developing bad form, bad temper, 
and bad manners. There are of course many fine 
horsemen in the country, but they have usually been 
taught by Englishmen, for by means of the turf, the 
army, and the equestrian civilian, English horse notions 
have been widely spread. It is no libel to say that the 
average native horseman is timid, and no timid rider 
can afford to be merciful. A Bengali saying counselling 
caution expresses this and gives a picture in a line to 
those who are familiar with the least equestrian race in 
the world. “ Having taken a firm hold on all sides, 
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tlien mount the horse.” Perhaps it is unfair to see in 
this sagacious counsel the courage of a Bengali rider 
desperately screwed ui^ to the sticking place, the con- 
vulsive grip, the struggling climb, and the apprehensive 
face as if the placid pony were some wild hippogriff. 



Possibly, also, it is unkind to see in the adoption of 
ambling or pacing another index to the unequestrian 
character of India. For in America, where they want 
no teaching about horses, ambling is a regularly 
ordained gait. It is taught in India, as formerly in 
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Liiiope, bv t^nng togethei the foie and Innd legs on each 
side, but this is not aluajs necessaiy, foi the pace comes 
natuially to many animals Theie aie who iide and 
theie aie who sit on a hoise and aie earned In a hot 
climate, wheie foi months the aim of life is to exist 
with as little motion as possible, since heat is a mode 
of motion, and you aie aheady many degiees hottei 
than j'-ou like, it is natiiial that equestiian India should 
piefei to sit on a hoise Ambling is the easiest way of 
doing this You shall see at a cold weathei fete, oi 
public function, a buily native Inspectoi of police 
bumping vigoiously in his saddle, chaigmg lound like 
a Genet als gallopei on a field day, so that the Biitish 
touiist admiiingly lemaiks, “Smait officei, that'” 
But see that same Inspectoi in the hot weathei, faiing 
to a village away fiom his Distiict Supeimtendent s 
obseivation His legs dangle caielessly, his bod}, 
languidl}'’ till own back, has just as much movement as 
a jell}^ on a footman’s tiay, while a constable on each 
side suppoits him as the}^ lun alongside his lazily 
ambling chaigei When he halts, thej^ leveientl} lift 
him down, and placing him on a bed undei a village 
tiee oi in a veiandah, undiess and shampoo him ten 
deily while anothei piepaies his huqqa, and the village 
Eldeis stand bcfoie him with joined hands to leain his 
Loidships commands about dinnei The sun is m fact 
mastei of the situation, and his dictates aie obej ed in 
iiding as 111 othei matteis 

When a native chief goes out, he is accompanied 
by a socua 7 i, literally a “iiding’ of mmisteis, seivants, 
guaids, and attendants of all soits Foimeil}^ all lode, 
but with good loads good carnages have been intio 
duced, and usually in these days only the hoi semen of 
the guaid iide But on state occasions, led hoises. 
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richly caparisoned, always form part of the show, and 
there arc many animals in princely stables kept solely 
for processional purposes. The animals most liked arc 
the stallions of Marwar or Kathiawar. White horses 
with pink points, piebalds, and leopard spotted beasts 
arc much admired, especially when they have pink 
Roman noses and light-coloured eyes with an uncanny 
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expression. Their crippled, highly arched necks, curby 
hocks, rocking gait, and paralytic prancing often proclaim 
them as triumphs of training. 

The passion for bright colour is strikingly evident 
in these parades, where silk and gold are lavishly spread, 
and the manes and tails and sometimes the bodies of 
the animals are dyed magenta, scarlet, or orange. Gold 
or silver bangles are clasped round the fetlocks or above 
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the knee, where they are hung with silk cloths or 
streamers. No matter how long the tanidsha may last, 
the animal’s head is always pulled tightly back and 
down with bridle and silken martingale, and one longs 
with such an exceeding great longing to cut them and 
set the head free that it is hard to be respectful to the 
bravery of the show. You feel that as a relic of the 
externals of the brave days of old (which must have 
been mainl}'' bad old days) it deserves some respect. 
Yet no writer who has seen the display from near, and 
writes honestly, can refrain from noting its seamy side. 
The late Mr. Abcrigh Mackay (Ali Baba of Vau//j' Fair), 
one of the brightest and most original, as well as one of 
the most generous spirits who ev'cr handled Indian 
subjects, has drawn a picture in his Twcnty-ouc Days in 
India, of a Raja and his Sowari which could not be 
bettered by a hair’s breadth. 

“ In the cool of the evening our king emerges from his palace, 
and, riding on a prodigiously fat white horse with pink points, 
proceeds to the place of carousal. A long train of horsemen 
follow him, and footmen run before with guns in red flannel covers 
and silver maces, shouting ‘ Raja Maharaja Salaamat,’ etc. The 
horsemen immediately around him are mounted on well-fed and 
richly caparisoned steeds, with all the bravery of cloth of gold, 
yaktails, silver chains, and strings of shells; behind are troopers 
in a burlesque of English uniform ; and altogether in the rear is a 
mob of caitiffs on skeleton chargers, masquerading in every degree 
of shabbiness and rags, down to nakedness and a sword. The 
cavalcade passes through the city. The inhabitants pour out of 
every door and bend to the ground. Red cloths and white veils 
flutter at the casements overhead. You would hardly think that 
the spectacle was one daily enjoyed by the citj'. There is ali the 
hurrying and eagerness of novelty and curiosity. Here and there 
a little shy crowd of women gather at a door and salute the Chief 
with a loud, shrill verse of discordant song. It is some national 
song of the Chief’s ancestors and of the old heroic days. The 
place of carousal is a bare spot near a large and ancient well out 
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of which ijrows a vast pipal tree. Haid by is a little temple 
surmounted by a red flaj^ on a droopinjj bamboo It is hcic that 
the Candor and Duschra Solemnities arc celebrated. Arrived on 
the {'lound, the Raja slowly ci teles his horse ; then, Jerkinjf the 
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thorn-bit, causes him to advance plungin{f and rearing, but drop- 
ping first on the near foot and then on the ofT foot with admit able 
precision ; and finiilly, making the white monster, now in a lather 
of sweat, lisc up and walk a fewstc]is on his hind legs, the Raja’s 

N 
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pci foi mince concludes imid min) shouts of wondei ind delight 
fiom the smoothtongued couiticis Ihc thil oics (b uons) ind 
Slid us (squiics) now evhibit then skill m the inamgc until the 
shidcs of night fill, when toichcs 11 e bioUoht, imid much 
sil liming, md the ci\ilcidc defiles thiough the cit\, bick to the 
p dice 

Is It any wondei that Sii John Malcolm, )\ho had 
seen so much of this kind of life and could desciibe it 
iMth humoui and spiiit, was a congenial companion to 
the good Sn Waltci ? 1 01 it belongs to anothei world, 

and anothei time Yet, when one knows all about 
the pool hoise and the ciuel bit it seems but a dull 
paiody of ancient chuahy 

The ideas cuiient on the qualities, form, and Mces of 
the animal aie as antiquated as its tieatment ]\Iany 
aie tied up in aphoiistic bundles foi bettei pieseriation 
So many paits of the hoise should be lound, so man} 
squaie, so many shoit, and so many long, and e\ei} 
bod}'’ speaks of the fi\e \ices and of the eight lucky 
white points of Llangal — klais Theie is an elaboiate 

science ofstiav haiis with an obstinate twist, of the coloui 
of the mai kings and the planting of the haii in the skin 
The last is a cm ions, and nowadays but little known 
subject in England If }ou paint a well gioomed, well 
conditioned hoise in a stiong light, }ou find that the 
shimmei and leflections of his coat take foims like those 
m moiie antique silk 01 the ‘ figuie” m polished satin 
wood and tell in your pictuic more than the actual form 
It IS conceivable, indeed, that a sculptoi, studying shape 
only, might find it con\enient to diedge his model over 
with giay powdei to kill these leflections We know 
that the iich and pictoiial effects aie partly due to a 
lelatively tinial cause, — the diiection m which the haiis 
aic set in the skin, which varies slightly m different 
individuals But in Indian hoise loie the set of these 
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featbcririgs (they are analogous to the radiating arrange- 
ments of birds’ feathers), ending sometimes in circles or 
v.-horis, are all mrnped out like currents on a mariner’s 
chart, and each is named and interpreted for luck, temper, 
constitution, or quality ; but mainly for luck. The 
'■ Ziiinai al K/iail" or “Beauties of the horse” is an 
elaborately illustrated text-book of this absurd science. 
Absurd enough, but those who have rummaged in old 
book.-: will fee! that in the American phrase, they “ have 
been licre before.” Three hundred years ago, precisel)'- 
similar notions were current in Europe and learnedly 
discoursed upon. Mr. Alfred E, T. Wat'on, in the 
Riding and Polo volume of the “ Badminton Library ” 
quotes from an Elizabethan writer, Maistcr Thomas 
Blundevi!! : “The horse that hath an ostrich feather 
either on his forehead, or both sides of his maine, or on 
the one side, or els behind on his buttocks, or in any 
place where he himself cannot see it, can never be an 
cuil! horse.” 

With reference to colour, we probably have preserved 
more preferences than we care to admit, though we say 
“ a good horse is never of a bad colour.” Such a say- 
ing is wild!)’- irreverent from the Oriental point of view, 
whence colour and colour markings are the first things 
taken into account. Relics of the old ideas, however, 
still linger among us in such sayings as the doggerel 
about white feet, — 

“ One, you may buj' him ; 

Two, you may try him ; 

Three, you should doubt him ; 

Four, do without him,” — 

but there are many similar rules in the East, complicated 
b\" moral and fatalistic fancies. Thus,Munshi Muhammad, 
IMchindi writes ; “ If the two hind and the near fore legs 
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are equally blazed with white, the owner of such a 
horse will be happy as long as he lives.” In another 
place : “ The owner of a horse, which, in the centre of a 
white blaze on its forehead, has curling dark hairs re- 
sembling a scorpion, will be miserly and unreasonable, 
will lose his intelligence, will be without influence and will 
lose his senses.” Again : “ When the near forefoot of a 
horse is white it is called nosegay and its owner should 
never know fear.” When the off fore of a horse is white, 
he is to be avoided.” Similar ideas are expressed in 
European books of the old time. 

Among horse folk, unfamiliar with books, .spoken lore 
takes such fantastic forms that you would think some 
fabulous creature was being talked of. A writer is forced 
to be simple in spite of himself, for the mere process 
of setting down a fancy reduces it to orderly shape, 
whereas in long rigmaroles of talk round the dreamy 
huqqa, old fancies expand and are distorted. And there 
is a purpose in elaboration. All craftsmen find it profit- 
able to shroud their art in mystery. Even in the West 
the esoteric science of the horse expert could give points 
to the newest mystery of “esoteric Buddhism ” and beat 
it easily. In India it is still more to the interest of 
horse people to keep up the mystery ; for the Raja, the 
Nawab, and persons of condition must never be allowed 
to judge for themselves.- Commission ” is one of the 
High Gods of the cpuhtiy, and always in paying one 3^ou 
pay many. The rn'ost eligible animal can be condemned 
for a curling hair-or an inauspicious touch of colour by 
a master of liorse whose -'palm -has not been properly 
greased. In the West also you hear of commission ; 
but, though few horse bu)^ers 'exercise as much independ- 
ent judgment as they think, -common-sense and reason 
have, some slight share in their transactions. 
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There arc several varieties of indigenous horses 
recognisable at once, and you hear of more than you can 
discrimi-.iatc. iNlany grains of salt must be taken with 
Irorse tallc generally and especially with Oriental brag 



of purit)' of breed. The Kathiawar liorsc is interesting 
on account of his markings, which , include the asinine 
stripe along the back, and occasionally zebra-like stripes 
on the Icg.s. IMarwari horses arc prized especially by 
native chiefs for their size and form. Among the Biloch, 
who liave strong Arab characteristics, racing is the 
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national pastime, but only mares are ridden, colts being- 
killed as soon as they are born — a practice which may 
be expected to die out. The Biloch preference for 
mares is expressed in a saying : “A man with his saddle 
on a mare has his saddle on a horse ; a man with liis 
saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head,” Their 
races are a little wild and irregular if judged by a European 
standard, but there is no doubt as to their popularity, 
nor as to certain good qualities of the animals. If a 
Biloch cannot afford a whole mare, he will own as many 
legs of one as he can manage ; and, as the animal has 
four legs, will keep her a quarter of a year for each leg 
of which he is master, after which she passes to the 
owners of the remaining legs. Akin to the Biloch is the 
Waziri horse ; both remarkable for a lyre-like incurv- 
ing of the ears, which is a beauty or a defect as the 
amateur may choose, and both have good qualities of 
their own. In the Himalaya there is a variety - of 
ponies, sturdy gunths, and yabus that could carry a 
church and climb up its steeple, Bhutia ponies, and 
many other hill sorts from Peshawar to Pegu. The 
Manipur ponies used for polo or chmigdn are mostly 
dun, and are excellent beasts in their way, playing 
the game with very little help from either knee or 
bridle. 

The characteristic all -pervading horse of the hot 
plains is the tattoo or country pony, a cat -hammed, 
shadowy animal seldom more than thirteen and a half 
hands high. In the south they speak of the Deccan 
tattoo, which is a better beast than others, but there 
seems to be no real difference of breed. Among them 
you often come across distinctly Arab characteristics, 
and most are dashed with the noble Arab blood. 
Though seldom good to look at, lean and unkempt. 
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vicioii? r.nu ill to handic. he is a beast of immense pluck 
and cndmancc. The half-soldier, half-bri^jand bands of 
rindaris v.lio made a desert of the India to whicli the 
JCnL.dis]i power succeeded, used liim as tlieir sumptcr 
liorse ; and indeed few but the leaders rode anj-thiu" 



A J.iOKKV-LI-.NUnU O.V A DIICCAX I’ON'V 
(Copyriglit lEgi, Iiy J. Lockwood Kipling) 


else. The Duke of Wellington made the acquaintance 
of the Deccan tafloo serving in this capacit)’-, and briefly 
described him, mentioning twenty- five rupees as the 
average price. Nowadays he is seldom so cheap ; he 
carries the cultivator, his wife and children, to fair 
or market, and takes the village banker and money- 
lender abroad to view the crops and collect debts. 
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Amoii" Hindus he is often saddled and bridled without 
a morsel of leather in the whole equipment. 

In Bengal and Madras, non-equestrian provinces, the 
animal often shrinks to a framework caricature of a 
pony ; a heavy head hung on a long weak neck, no 
chest to speak of, inconceivably slender in girth, with 
weak hind legs working over each other like the blades 
of a pair of scissors. A little boy of my acquaintance 
truthfully described this kind of pony as “ a real horse, 
but very like a bicycle.” In the North-West Provinces 
and the Punjab the creature improves, is useful as a 
pack poii)^, and draws the ekka and the palki gari. 
Cruel over- driving and a heartless disregard of the 
creature’s thirst are the worst features of the immense 
ekka traffic of Northern India. Probably the pedantic 
rules about drinking cause more suffering than an3dhing 
else. The native is always drinking water, for in a 
land where to live is to sweat, you frequentl}'- want drink. 
But what is good for him is thought bad for the p6ny, 
foaming and frothing in thirsty misery. 

It is easy to sec where the Deccan tattoo and the 
country pony generally get their quality from. Marco 
Polo wrote of a regular importation of Arab horses from 
the Persian Gulf ports at the end of the thirteenth 
century. In those days the vessels went up the Tanna 
Creek to the King of Callian. The town of Callian is 
now a high and dry rail waji- junction and ships cannot 
reach it, but the importation has been going on ever 
since in vessels of probably identical build with those 
of the old time. You maj'- see them in Bombay harbour, 
the horses standing a-row on the bags of dates that form 
part of the cargo, looking exactly like a Noah’s Ark with 
the lid off. From the countries north of Kabul a 
constant immigration of the animals we call Northern 
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hoises, oi sometimes Kabulis, has been going on for 
neaily as long a peiiod, and still continues at the rate 
of about tu o thousand annually, according to the calcula 
tion of one of the impoiteis most laigelv concerned 
Balkh and the adjacent legions aic said to be the mam 
souice of the supply of Tuikoman hoises The Kafilas 
or caiavans aie mostly manned by natnes of Gha/ni 
and aiine in the Punjab fiom Kabul in the cold \\cathei 
The Amu of Kabul, thiough whose countiy they pass, 
e\acts tolls to the amount of Rs 32 per hoise, maies 
pay se\en lupees less, and IIis Highness is said to claim 
the pick of the dio\es at his own puce Many go to 
Bombay and Calcutta foi the use of the tiam companies, 
and, with the Waleis in the same stables, aie among the 
few hoises m the woild that weai hats as a piotection 
fiom the sun I\Ii Giiffiths of Bombay has been good 
enough to sketch foi me the hoi sc cap in use, an eminently 
sensible conti nance, which has been found to piotect 
the animals fiom sunstiokc and headache, to which an 
animal fiom a compaiatnely cold country is liable The 
countiy pony is seldom affected by the sun, but he has 
not the shouldeis and substance of the Noithein hoise 
IMany hoises aie annually impoitcd fiom Austialia, 
but they aie mainly foi the aimy and wealthy people 
on the Bengal side of India, and ate somewhat outside 
my jDiesent scope The Biitish Go\einment has foi 
many yeais been tiying to impioAO the hoises of the 
countiy by impoiting English thoioughbreds, Aiabs, 
and Noifolk tiotteis who stand as sues at the service 
of faimeis undei ceitain conditions, which include the 
bianding of appioved mates So it will be seen that 
the stock of the countiy is of a \aiicd natuie The 
magnificent Shiie hoise of England is unknown and 
piobably impossible in India 
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A controversy has been going on intermittent!)" 
for many )"cars as to the merits of the country-bred 
horse and the question of Indian horse-breeding 
generally, which it would be impossible to summarise 
within reasonable limits. But while the dispute has 
been raging, and Government has been trying experi- 
ments and doing as much for horse-rearing as the 
diverse counsel of experts seemed to justif)" (and no 
experts are quite so positive in assertion or so cock- 
sure in contradiction as horse authorities), a remarlcable 
change has been brought about, and the principle of 
breeding in India, declared b)" some to be unworkable, 
seems to have vindicated itself. At all events, within 
the last . quarter of a centuiy a noticeable improvement 
has taken place in all sorts and conditions of Indian 
horseflesh. It is true that the horse-dealer, the Raja, 
the turf, and the public at large have reaped much of 
the crop sown by Government for its own army, but, as 
the Scottish saying has it, “ What a neighbour gets is 
not lost.” It is scarcely in the nature of things for a 
Government to make money in a difficult business like 
horse-breeding; we can only hope that losing means 
learning. Nor is it only by the importation of thorough- 
bred English and Arab sires, or b)'- the establishment of 
horse-breeding farms, that the influence of Government 
has been felt. Horse-fairs and horse-shows have been 
encouraged in the equestrian regions with good effect. 
Among the prizes given on these occasions are good 
English saddlery, including bridles with merciful bits, 
which will one day supersede the cruel thorn bit. But 
that day is still a long way off. 

The Indian turf has played a great part in the im- 
proved treatment of horses. One does not look for the 
nimbus of a saint over the head of the average racing 
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man, bill in India he also is a missionary, spreading 
no ignoble Gospel. I'or it is impossible to get high 
speed and qualit}* under the old conditions of starveling 
upbringing and crippling bondage. The demand 
for ponies suitable for polo has resulted in an immense 
improvement in pony breeding. A fair chance for 
development, good food, and good training are, after 
all, the most urgent needs of the country pony. Some 
animal.s of distinction on the polo ground have been 
tak'cn from tlie shafts of the ckka. The high prices 
given have had their ciTcct, and polo ponies arc now to 
be had which it would be hard to beat for .speed, en- 
durance, and handinc.ss, though thc\- maj- not alwai's be 
equal to the weight of some pla\-crs. The prices, in 
fact, arc too high, for the popularity of the game, its 
increasing fastness, and the importance giN'cn to it bj- 
inter-regimental tournaments, give the Indian dealer, 
who is as smart as an}* other horse-dealer, a great 
opportunity. Formerly a subaltern of moderate means 
could afford to buy and keep a string of tolerable 
animals, but now he must pa)’ fancy prices and often 
has to abandon the game. Combinations against 
dealers are frequently discussed, but arc scarcely likely 
to succeed. Though smaller in size and inferior in 
substance, some of the best modern Indian animals of 
this sort arc not unlike the “ cocktail ” of England in 
the earl)'^ days of English racing, before the final triumph 
of the thoroughbred ; but they have a more elegant 
contour than the cocktail pictures show, and arc probabl)^ 
intrinsically better honses. 

That the roads built by the English are a most im- 
portant factor in Indian progress is one of the notable 
discoveries of the obvious that I find m)'^self compelled 
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to announce from time to time. In ancient days 
sculptures and paintings show that liorse- chariots, 
recalling the ancient racing chariots of Rome, were 
largely used, but in more recent times the Prince and 
his Queens, as well as the peasant and his produce, 
were drawn by oxen through the deep ruts and mires. 
Tliere is no evidence of springs until the early English- 
man in Calcutta or Madras put a palki on springs and 
four wheels, where it has remained ever since, as the 
dak gari or posting carriage. The ckka^ a single-horse, 
springless gig, seems to be an indigenous carriage, and 
has the half-organic air that suggests antiquity. Un- 
known in the Deccan, Western India, and Sind as far 
north as Mooltan, it is the people’s own “ trap ” from 
Peshawar through the Punjab, Hindustan, and parts of 
Bengal nearly to Calcutta. Nothing could be more 
characteristic than the primitive, useful, and cheaply- 
built machine here sketched. 

The tea-tray is the top of an inverted three-sided prism 
resting on the axle, so that every jolt is transmitted 
straight to the spines of the occupants, who sit doubled 
up in the “two-foot-rule” fold which the Indian frame 
seems to take by nature. A long ckka drive is sharp 
discomfort to a European, even when he has the tea- 
tray to himself ; but natives to the manner born pack 
themselves up like compressed capital N’s, occupying 
but little more floor space when sitting than when 
standing, and for hours tranquilly maintain a position 
that would make a European die in an agony of “ pins 
and needles.” 

It is easy to sketch an ekka, but the appearance of 
the machine is only part of the impression it makes. 
Noise is a necessity of the Oriental nature ; loud, con- 
tinuous, strident din. So the horse is hung with bells. 
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anci ihc cart, has rows of loose plates that clash like 
c}-mbaI.N The maddening din is supi^o.^cd to cheer the 
I'.orse a.s the sheep-bell “keeps a stout heart in the ram 



with its tinkle.” In the dark the jingle may be useful, 
for lamps do not enter into the cMa scheme, as many 
an Englishman has found to his cost. 

The is supposed by some to be an indigenous 
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native of Western India. It is a low, hooded, two- 
wheeled dog-cart on strong springs, with a centre pole 
to which a pair of ponies are harnessed by an iron yoke 
bar, curricle fashion. It is much used in the Deccan, 
and is now the Himalayan post-cart running to Simla, 
Murree, and along the new Kashmir road. The vehicle 
has good points of its own, but its springs proclaim it a 
modern invention ; according to some an importation 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Travellers by tonga 
often sit behind animals that are simply first-rate of 
their kind, and perfectly suited to their work. 

On the lines under Government control the horses 
arc fairly dealt by, but on routes where the native con- 
tractor has his own way sickening examples of barbarity 
are often seen. A large proportion of dak gdn\ or post 
horses, cannot be started Avithout torture. Some have 
cars permanently broken and torn by a savage trick of 
wringing them with the hands and a piece of cord, the 
twitch is mercilessly applied to the noses of others, the 
inside of. the legs is chafed with a rough rope vigorously 
pulled with a sawing motion ; sometimes fire is applied, 
while whips and sticks ring like flails on a threshing 
floor, and all the stable men of the stage yell and swear 
like demons. The bad temper produced by stupid ujd- 
bringing is partly to blame, the mysterious nervous 
afifection resulting in jibbing has something to do with 
it ; but dread of the pain of a collar chafing a sore is 
the usual cause of the trouble. 

Many of the palki gdris used as hack cabs in 
Calcutta and other large towns, owned by speculators 
who know nothing of their business, including liquor- 
sellers, table-servants, and even priestesses of V enus re- 
tired from business, are drawn by scare -crows that 
recall in a reduced and shadoAvy form the outlines of 
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Bewicks glim woodcut, — ‘ Waiting foi death ’ But the 
mere} of death is denied to them 

Though the North est cl ! a, the Deccan louga, the 
■\Ddras handy, the Bombay and Bengal slug) am, and 
other ^arlants of the palla gaii may be considcied 
characteristically Indian, they b}'- no means cvhaust the 
numbei of \ chicles in use, fbi, since the days when the 
craftsmen of Delhi copied the English carnages sent as 
presents to the Great IMogul, thcic has been a con- 
tinuous importation of the best and the woist coach 
work that Long Acre can pioducc 

One of the fiist steps taken in technical piogiess 
was the carnage building trade, now giadually spicadmg 
over the country Oil painting and vainishing, cai- 
pentr}, smiths work and leather dicssing, owe much to 
this ciaft Dog carts and numcious vaiicties of one 
horse spiing caits seem to be supplanting the once 
universal bugg}' or hooded gig The hi urn gait, 
brougham, the fitton gau, phaeton or baiouche , the 
La^nit waggonette, are now built in most laige towns 
b} native craftsmen, spiings and axle boves being of 
European make It is of no use to piotcst against 
these barbaious words, for, like hotel for bottle, and kith 
for kettle with othei travesties of oui tongue, they aie 
fixed m popular speech The zagnit seems likely to be 
the carriage of the futuie, because of its capacity The 
Oriental, like the ant, goes forth m bands, and is capable 
of piling moie people m, on, or about a carnage than 
would be believed in Euiope 

\ot onl}'- does an impiovement in the vehicles in use 
tcstif} to inci eased piosperity, but it ought to mean 
an amelioration in the condition of the hoise One 
would like to vviite confidently of the future, but consider 
ing all that has been done by our veterinary colleges and 
O 
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hospitals (missionaiy cffoits of the highest value), and 
all the influence of the Biitish povei, it must be con 
fesscd that though theie is enough foi an official 
tiiumph, much icmains to be done befoie the hoise of 
the Indian pcoiDlc can be icckoned to ha\e a fan chance 
Noi can one uho knows the countiy escape fiom the 
leflection that we undeiiate the apalhj^ and indiffeience 
of its ^allous laces , alike in this, that they aie and 
must be constitutionally disinclined to take the tiouble 
that meiciful and just tieatment of animals in seivitude 
involves 

The Indian faiiiei has some sound notions and is 
acquainted with a few valuable lemedies foi disease, but 
he has a passion foi long piesciiptions, esteemed ac 
coiding to the numbei and nastiness of then ingiedients 
Mixtures of lucky numbeis of substances (alwajs odd) 
must include ineit oi noxious mattci But the meie 
numbei is pait of the chaim Like the faiiieis of 
Biitain, he is given to an abuse of the fiimg-iion, but 
cheiishes a faith in the pattern of the biand unknown to 
the Western w oild He does his best to make a mysteiy 
of his loie and piactice, but e\eiybody about an Indian 
stable seems to ha\ e a taste foi medicine Even in Eng 
land many giooms dabble in quackeiy and “ know^ of a 
laie fine thing foi a ’oss,” which, as a lule, weie bettei let 
alone The education of the faiiiei and of the shoeing 
smith IS a duty which the Government has undei taken 
with some success But the Oiiental has a faculty of 
learning with seeming eagerness and then of laying his 
lesson aside as one folds a gaiment and puts it away 


In the West the hoise goes to the smith to be shod, 
in the East the smith comes to the hoise, bringing 
with him a wallet full of tools, a bellows made to woik 
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in a hole in the giound and an appi entice to help him 
And the animals feet aie held foi him in tuin as shown 
m the accompanying si etch 

Reference has been made at some length to the 
typical method of dealing Mith the hoises of peisons of 
quaht} It is only fan to say that in this field bettei 
notions aie spieading H II The Mahaiaja of Ulwai 
the Mahaiaja (late Thai oie) of Bhaonagai the ]\Iaha 



raja of Jodhpui and doubtless othci piinces could be 
cited whose stables and studs sometimes managed by 
English expeits show a veiy diffcient pictuie fiom that 
usually piesented Eiom a senes of letteis wiitten to 
the Pioneer by my son descnbing a tour in Rajputana 
I extiact a desciiption of a visit he paid to the establi'^h 
ment of a native piince well 1 nown on the Indian tuif 
premising that Colonel Pariott mentioned theiein 
IS one of the most successful bieedeis of horses in 
India 
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“ The Maharaja led on from horse-box to horse-box, pointing 
out each horse of note, and Jodhpur has many. '■ There’s Raja, 
twice winner of the Civil Service Cup.’ Close to him stood Auto- 
crat, the gray with nutmeg marks on the off shoulder, — a picture 
of a horse. Next to him was a chestnut Arab, a hopeless cripple, 
for one of his knees had been smashed and the leg was doubled 
up under him. It was Turquoise, who six or eight years ago 
rewarded good feeding by getting away from his groom, falling 
down, and ruining himself, but who, none the less, has lived an 
honoured pensioner on the Maharaja’s bounty ever since. No 
horses are shot in Jodhpur stables, and when one dies his funeral 
is an event. He is wrapped in a white sheet, which is strewn with 
flowers, and amid the weeping of the grooms is borne away to the 
burial ground. After doing the honours for half an hour the 
Maharaja left me, and as I had not seen more than forty horses 
I felt justified in demanding more. And I got them. Eclipse and 
Young Revenge were out, down country, but Sherwood, Shere Ali, 
Conqueror, Tynedale, Sherwood II,, a maiden of Abdul Rahman’s, 
and many others of note were in and were brought out. Among 
the veterans, a wrathful, rampant, red horse still, came Brian Boru, 
whose name has been written large in the chronicles of the Indian 
turf, jerking his groom across the road. His near fore is alto- 
gether gone, but as a pensioner he condescends to go in harness 
and is said to be a handful. He certainly looks it. At the two 
hundred and fifty-seventh horse and perhaps the twentieth block 
of stables, my brain began to reel, and I demanded rest and infor- 
mation on a certain point. I had gone into some fifty stalls and 
looked into all the rest, and in the looking had searchingly sniffed. 
But, as truly as I was then standing far below Brian Boru’s bony 
withers, never the ghost of a stench had polluted the keen morning 
air. This city of the Houyhnhnms was specklessly clean, cleaner 
than any stable, racing or ijrivate, that I had been into. How 
was it done ? The pure white sand accounted for a good deal, 
and the rest was explained by one of the Masters of Horse. 

‘ Each horse has one groom at least ; Old Ringwood he had four, 
and we make ’em work. If we didn’t we’d be }nucked up to the 
horses’ bellies in no time. Eveiything is cleaned off at once ; 
and whenever the sand’s tainted it’s renewed. There’s quite 
enough sand, you see, hereabouts. Of course we can’t keep their 
coats so bright as in other stables, by reason of the rolling ; but 
we can keep ’em pretty clean.’ This immaculate purity was very 
striking, and quite as impressive was the condition of the horses. 
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which was English, quite English. Naturally, none of them were 
in any training beyond daily exercise, but they were fit and in good 
fettle. Many of them were out on the various tracks, and many 
were coming in. Roughly, two hundred go out of a morning. 

“ It was pleasant to sit and watch the rush of the horses through 
the great opening — gates are not affected — going on to the 
countr\-side where they take the air. Here a boisterous un- 
schooled Arab, his flag spun silk in the sunlight, shot out across the 
road and cried ha ! ha ! in the scriptural manner, before trjfing to 
rid himself of the g^rinning black imp on his back. Behind him a 
Kabuli — (surely all Kabulis must have been born with Pelhams in 
their mouths) — bored sulkily across the road or threw himself 
across the path of a tall, mikl-eycd Kurndl-brcd youngster, whose 
cocked ears and swinging head showed that though he was so 
sedate, he was thoroughly taking in his surroundings, and would 
\'try much like to know if there were anybody better than himself 
on the course that moming. Impetuous as a schoolboy and in'e- 
sponsible as a monkey, one of the Prince’s polo ponies, not above 
racing in his own set, would answer the query by rioting past the 
sedate pupil of Colonel Parrott, his body cloth flapping free in the 
wind and his head and banged tail in the air. The youngster 
would swing himself round and polka-mazurka for a few paces, till 
his attention would be caught by some dainty Child of the Desert, 
an Arab fresh from the Bombay stables, sweating at every sound, 
backing and filling like a rudderless ship. Then, thanking his 
stars that he was wiser than some people. No. 177 would lob on 
to the track and settle dowm to his spin like the gentleman he was. 

“ Elsewhere, the eye fell upon a cloud of nameless ones, whose 
worth will be proved next hot weather when they are seriously taken 
in hand — skinnishing over the face of the land and enjoying them- 
selves immensely. High above eveiything else, like a collier among 
barges, screaming shrilly, a black, flamboyant Marwdri stallion, with 
a crest like the crest of a barb, barrel-bellied, goose-rumped, and 
river-maned, pranced through the press, while the slow pacing 
Waler carriage horses eyed him with deep disfavour, and the 
young prince’s tiny mount capered under his pink Roman nose, 
kicking up as much dust as the Foxhall colt, dancing a saraband 
on a lovely patch of sand. In- and out of the tangle, going to or 
coming back from the courses, ran, shuffled, rocketed, plunged, 
sulked, or stampeded countless horses of all kinds, shapes, and 
descriptions — so that the eye at last failed to see what they were, 
and retained only a general impression of a whirl of bays, grays. 
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iron-grays, and chestnuts with white stockings, some as good as 
could be desired, others average, but not one distinctly bad. 

“ ‘ We have no downright bad ’uns in this stable. What’s the 
use ? ’ said the English Master of Horse calmly. ‘ They are all 
good beasts, and one with another must cost more than a thousand 
each. This year’s new ones brought from Bombay, and the pick 
of our own studs, are a hundred strong, about. Maybe more. Yes, 
they look all right enough ; but you can pever know what they are 
going to turn out. Live stock is veiy uncertain.’ 

“ ‘And how are the stables managed ; how do you make room 
for the fresh stock ? ’ 

“ ‘ Something this way. Here are all the new ones and 
Colonel Parrott’s lot and the English colts that Maharaja Pertab 
Singh brought out with him from home. Winterlake, out 0’ Queen 
Consort, that chestnut with the two white stockings you’re looking 
at now. Well, nc.\t hot weather we shall see what they are made 
of, and which is who. There’s so many that the trainer hardly 
knows ’em one from another till they begin to be a good deal for- 
ward. Those that haven’t got the pace, or that the Maharaja 
don’t fancy, they’re taken out and sold for what they’ll bring. The 
man who takes the liorscs out has a good job of it. He comes 
back and says ; “ I sold such and such for so much and here’s 
the money.” That’s all. Well, our rejections are worth having. 
They ha\'e taken prizes at the Poona horse show. See for your- 
self. Is there one of those there you wouldn’t be glad to take for 
a hack, and look well after, too ? Only, they’re no use to us, and 
so out they go by the score. We’ve got sixty riding boys, perhaps 
more, and they’ve got their work cut out to keep ’em all going. 
What you’ve seen arc only the stables. We’ve got one stud at 
Bellara, eighty miles out, and they come in sometimes in droves of 
three or four hundred from the stud. They raise Marwaris there 
too, but that’s entirely under native management. We’ve got no- 
thing to do with that. The natives reckon a Jdarwdri the best 
countiy-bred you can lay your hands on, and some of them are 
beauties ! Crests on ’em like the top of a wa^’e. Y’^ell, there’s 
that stud and another stud, and, reckoning one with another, I 
should say the Maharaja has nearer tweh-e hundred than a 
thousand horses of his own. For this place here two waggon 
loads of grass come in every day from Marwar Junction. Lord 
knows how many saddles and bridles we’ve got ! I never counted. 
I suppose we’ve about forty carriages, not counting the ones 
that get shabby and arc stacked in places in the city, as I suppose 
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3 0 u\e seen We t-ikc em out in the moining i leguhr stung 
nil together brakes and all but the pietticst turnout we c\cr 
turned out ^\as Ladj Dufferms ponj foui m hand \\aleis 
thirteen two the whecleis and thiitcen one the leadeis The> 
took prizes at Poona That cas a piettj turn out The prettiest 
in India Ladj Duffeiin, she dro\e it when the Viceroy was down 
heie last jeai Theie aie bicjcles and tricycles in the catiiagc 
department too I don 1 1 now how many but when the Viceioy^’s 
camp w as held there w as about one a piece for the gentlemen w iih 
lemounts How do we manage to 1 cep the horses so quiet ? 
\ou 11 find some of the youngsteis play the goat a good deal when 
they come out o stable but as you say theie s no a ice geneially 
It s this w ay We don t allow any cuiry combs If w e did the men 
would be wearing out their biushes on the combs It s all elbow 
giease here They le got to go otei the hoiscs with tlicir hands 
They must handle cm and a natne lies afiaid of a hoise Now 
an English groom when the hoi sc is playing the fool clips him 
o\er the head with a curiy comb oi punches him m the belly 
and that hurts the hoise s feelings A natne he just stands bad 
till the tiouble is o\ei He handle the hoise or he d get into 
tiouble for not diessing him, so it comes to all handling and no 
licking and lhats why you won t get hold of a really mcious brute 
111 these stables Old Ringwood he had foui giooms and he 
wanted em eveiy one but the other hoiscs haven t more than one 
man apiece The Mahaiaja he 1 eeps fouiteen or fifteen hoiscs 
for his own riding Not that he cares to ride now but he hi cs to 
haie his horses and no one else can touch em Then theie s the 
horses he mounts his visitors on when they go out pig sticking 
(boai hunting) and such like and theie s a lot of hoises that go to 
Maharaja Pertib Singhs new caiahy icgiment So you see a 
hoise can go thiough all tliiee degiees sometimes before he is sold 
and be a good hoi se at the end of it And I think that s about 
J1 


While speaking of the hoise as he is a\e aie foiget 
ting the popular estimate of him In spite of ill usage 
he stands foi honour and state both among Hindus and 
Muhammadans Centuiies ha\e passed since the 
Asuamheda oi great Hindu hoise sacrifice was cele 
biated, but the tiadition lingeis even among unlettered 
folk As associated with S7iJja the Sun God, he is 
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])eld in esteem Oin anal} tical •tta}'- of explaining the 
innei meaning of such associations is not congenial to 
the blandl} leceptne Oiiental mind, which does not take 
its stones to pieces as if they weic clocks Ihcie may 
be astionomical facts hidden in the hoises iiainessed to 
the chaiiot of the sun, but so fai as the Hindu at laige 
IS concerned, the}'- aie m\entions of Euiopean Scholais 

kluhammadans unite to piaise him, foi the Piophet 
himself, who at one ciitical time had but two hoises in 
his whole aim}'-, and knew his \alue, has left a foimal 
benediction ‘ Thou shalt be to man a souice of happi 
ness and w ealth, thy back shall be a seat of honoui and 
thy bell} of iichcs, e\eiy giain of baile}'- guen to thee 
shall pui chase indulgence foi the sinnei ’ Also, fiom 
the winged hoises of Peisian in\ention, akin to Pegasus, 
and Boiak the m}stic steed of kluhainmad, he stands 
foi fancy and imagination A dieamei oi a poetical 
IDCison “iides the hoise of the ainds’ Swiftness and 
despatch have foi long been associated with the hoise 
The lapid tiansmission of news by the hoise post of 
the fiist Daiius was one of the wondeis of the ancient 
woild, so the Peisians said that the gieat Kings post 
iideis flew fastei than the cianes Eastern pl0^elbs 
and stories ne^el die, but aie handed down from age 
to age, fiom heio to heio, and m lecent times the 
Empeioi Akbai s similai post still fuithei helped to 
connect the diffusion of news, — htciatuie and intelli 
gence, — with hoises in the populai mind Wiitten 
woids aie still said to “gaUop on a papei hoise,’ 
the oidei of Government goes foith “on a steed of air 
The postcaids of the Nepal State have a little black 
hoise stamped upon them 

Then, in addition to many esoteiic sayings of stable 
loie, theie aie homely words m everybody’s mouth 
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“You can’t find out the jokes of a lioisc, noi the ail 
ments of a baby’ hints that spiiitcd horses ha\e moic 
to set them capeiing and kicking than the human knous 
of Of an old w oman in gay attiie thej saj , An old 
maie m a led lein” Our biutal saw sajs, “Old ewe, 
lamb fashion’ The Bengalis say, “You tell a hoise 
by his cais and a geneious man by his gifts,” an incon 
elusive saying Do jou tell a hoise by his eais, except 
perhaps in Bengal ? “ When the horse’s tail grow s 

longei hell biush his own flies off,’ is a saying with a 
leference to the access of influence consequent on ofificial 
promotion The Peisians say, and the saj ing is curient 
m India, “ It is too late to give barley when you aie at 
the foot of the hill’ "The Go\einoi s (oi Government 
officei’s) maie eats sixty pounds of corn, is a common 
and wariantable complaint of the exactions of official 
undeilings in the name of their masteis 

Horses take a gieat part in most Indian weddings, 
Both Hindu and Muhammadan biidegrooms iide in 
piocession, while the bade is boine in a canopied litter 
In Bengal, how evei, all goon w heels, capai isoned hoises 
being led to swell the show In some hill regions both 
bade and badegroom aie earned in litters The 
equestaan marriage parade is piobably an ancient 
custom based, it may be, on the marriage by capture of 
which we heai so much In Western India the bade 
groom rides, covered with tinsel and gay clothing, in 
the midst of a moving square of artificial flowers and 
bushes, counterfeiting a gai den, borne on long platfoims 
on the heads of coolies In the case of the trading 
Hindus of the cities this ade is often the fiist and last 
occasion of ciossing a horse The child badegroom 
begins his piogiess with a light heart, but the weight of 
his finely, the smoke of the torches, the dm of the 
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throbbing, screaming music, and the ceaseless clamoiii* 
soon tell, and you may see the poor little man crying 
as he is held in the saddle, or lifted off, half dead with 
sleep, and put into a litter. When the bridegroom is 
of mature age the effect is often absurdly quaint. Part 
of the wedding finery is a veil, which has come to be a 
dropping-well arrangement of tinsel or cut paper fringes 
through which the most sensible face alive looks foolish. 
But one of the peculiarities of India is that nothing 
there is absurd. Disguises that would be grotesque 
and laughable in the West arc accepted in the East 
without comment. 

Some religious mendicants habitually ride, especially 
on the Punjab frontier. You may also see strings of 
them entering the towns of the plains in picturesque 
procession. Mendicancy is an honourable profession, 
practised by many men of admirable character, and by 
a host of ruffians who lead vagabond lives, diversified 
by drunkenness, thieving, and debauchery. Some Bair- 
dgis, as distinguished from other ascetics, are gathered 
into monasteries, nor would it be easy for a purist in 
morals to find fault with their lives and conduct. Other 
sects that wander and beg have houses and lands ; but 
there is no escape from the conclusion that the country, 
notwithstanding its hidden wealth, is too poor to keep 
vast armies of able-bodied priests and beggars. The 
wonder is that though the respectable classes complain 
bitterly of sanctified loaferdom, there is scarcely a house 
that does not periodically receive and entertain more or 
less godly loafers. 

Concerning the mule there is not much that can be 
said with propriety, for his mixed descent points salt 
and perpetual gibes at ill-assorted marriages and 
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bastaids wheieon natne opinion is\crj se\cie As in 
/Esop \\ hen the mule boasts of his mothei s high famil} 
he IS asl ed foi i c s of his fathei nhcieupon the poor 
wietch is silent and ashamed Theie is a strong pre 





judice in the minds of many H ndus against mule 
bleeding as unnatuial and impiopei The degradation 
of the ass the offscouiing of all things is piobably at 
the root of th s It is w icl ed to couple a noble 
cieature of good caste with the ignoble impuie small 
pox defiled donl ey As to meie differences of kind it 
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is not likely that the Hindu would trouble his incurious 
mind ; for stranger unions than this are recorded with 
approval. Thus, in a countryside saying current in the 
Deccan, the beauty of a breed of co\vs is popularly 
attributed to the interference of an antelope sire. So 
one might class the mule as a European introduction 
(he really is a Government institution) ; while the Hindu 
smiles complacently, seeing in the creature a type of 
the irregularity and inferiority of the mixed lineages of 
the West. 

The mule, however, is bred in increasing numbers, 
for he is an ideal pack animal, born and rhade to carry 
the burdens of armies over difficult countries, and good 
at draught. Sure of foot, hard of hide, strong in con- 
stitution, frugal in diet, a first-rate weight carrier, 
indifferent to heat and cold, he combines the best, if 
the most homely characteristics of both the noble houses 
from which he is descended. He fails in beauty, and 
his infertility is a reproach, but even ugliness has its 
advantages. The heavy head of the mule is a mercy 
to him, for both in practice and the written orders of 
Government it is ordained that he is not to be bothered 
with bearing-reins. So that big chef seiwcs its natural 
purposes and is an index, unerring as a steam engine’s 
dial, to how much is left in him. When tired the ears 
droop back, losing the alert forward tilt of the morning, 
and the head drops lower and lower. This freedom 
of the head gives additional play to his heels, for he is 
a superb kicker. A spirited mule in full fling radiates 
a rainbow of kicks, an aurora made splendid b}^ the flash 
and flicker of his iron hoofs. With his fore-feet as a 
centre he clears for himself a sacred inviolable circle. 
And .there are mules as handy with a swift fore-foot as 
ever was Tom Sayers with his left. So it is written in 
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Major ]3urn’s official manual : “ Examinin" a mule’s 
mouth with the view of ascertaining his age is at times 
a risky operation, and the following method is recom- 
mended : Put a halter on the mule’s head and blind- 
fold him ; stand well in against the near fore-shoulder, 
pass the hand gently up the neck, patting the animal as 
it goes, and talcc a firm grip of the root of the ear with 
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the right hand. Seize the upper lip and nose quickly 
and lightly with the left hand. This must be done 
quickly and resolutely, guarding against a blow from 
the fore-foot. In this way a glance at the incisors will 
be obtained, and it will be seen whether the corner tooth 
is temporary or permanent.” It is to no common 
animal that a careful Government inscribes so respect- 
ful a tribute. 

Perhaps the finest mules in the service of the Indian 
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Goveinmcnl aic those ^^hlch cany its mountain aitilleiy, 
an aim m ^\hlch equipment, adaptation to woik, smart 
ness and efficienc}^ m action seem to ha\e leached 
then highest point Some animals cany the guns, 
otheis ammunition chests, and otheis the wheels of 
the battenes, and all aie able to go anywheie In 
pictuies by amateui aitists )''ou may see them lepie 
sented in action on a mountain summit boldl}’- outlined 
against the sky But in piactice this most pictuiesque 
position IS not the best foi the health of eithei gunneis 
01 mules, noi foi efficient attack Theie is a special 
science of mountain gunnel}^’ akin to good deei stalk- 
ing 01 ibe\ hunting While watching a mountain 
battciy at woik, and studying the hill contouis, } ou 
ma}^ gam some hint of the poweis of an aim which 
deliveis its fiie fiom the most unexpected places, and 
seems to aiine by unseen and shelteied ways at 
exactly the piopei point of attack It is natuial that 
the officeis and men of so highly specialised a seivice 
should cheiish an de cojps which is peihaps not 

exaggeiated in a \eise fiom my sons baiiack loom 
ballad, ‘ Sciew-Guns — 

“They send us ilong whcie the loads aic, but mostlj 'le goes 
iihcie ihej am t 

We’d climb up the side of a sign boaid an tiust to the slick 
o the paint , 

We\e chnied the Naga an Lushai, we\e guc the Afiecdee 
man fits, 

Foi ue fancies oursehes at tuo thousand, we guns that aie built 
m two bits 
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OF ELEPHANTS 

“ The tom boughs trailing o’er the tusUs aslant, 

The saplings reeling in the path he trod, 

Declare his might, — our lord the elephant, 

Chief of the ways of God. 

“ The black bulk heaving where the oxen pant. 

The bowed head toiling where the guns careen, 
Declare our might, — our slave the elephant, 

The servant of the Queen.” R- K. 


HE Ele- 
phant has 
always 
been one 
of the 
wonders 
of the 
world, 
a m az i n g 
in his 
aspect 

and full of delightful and surprising qualities. Nor 
does familiarity lessen his hold upon the imagination of 
mankind. Next after the cow he seems to be of all 
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the beast’s the Hindu favourite. At the present moment 
the most carefully-kept studs of Elephants are in the 
hands of Hindu Rajas, and the Muhammadan Nawab 
prefers the horse. This is an ancient predilection on 
the part of the Hindu. While other animals repre- 
sented in Hindu Art arc merely decorative and con- 
ventional, or awkward and ill -understood, there is 
invariably a strong feeling for nature in Hindu elephant 
sculptures and paintings. The contrast may be noticed 
in most old temples, but especially in the sculptured 
gates or tori of the Sanchi tope in Central India, where 
all kinds of animals are shown, but the elephant alone 
is carved with complete knowledge, and unvarying truth 
of action. 

The grave beast is as great a favourite of the poet 
as of the artist. The back view of the elephant as he 
shuffles along, is like nothing so much as that of the 
stout and elderly “ long-shore ” fisherman and sailor of 
our English watering-places, whose capacious nether 
garments, alone among human habiliments, ha-\’e the 
horizontally creased bagginess peculiar to the elephant. 
Dickens said long ago that the elephant employs the 
worst tailor in all the world. But these wrinkled 
columns suggest feminine grace to the Oriental poet, 
and “ elephant -gaited ” is the supreme and also the 
invariable expression for the voluptuous movements 
of women : “ A voice as sweet as that of the Koil, and 
a gait as voluptuous as that of. the elephant: An eye 
like the antelope’s, a waist like the lion’s, and a gait 
like the elephant’s,” are specimens of an endless series 
of descriptions of female beauty. Nor are these ex- 
pressions confined to ancient poetry, for they are as 
current to-day as ever they were. Walking behind 
elephants and women, I have occasionally seen a hint 
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of the poet’s mcaninj^, but only a hint; and one is 
driven to the conclusion that the simile, like many 
more in Oriental verse, is mainly conventional. The 
beast gets along .so quietly he might almost be said to 
glide, but his movements have little of the fine rhythmic 
swing and poise one 
sees in the noble gait 
of a well -formed 
Mindu woman. 

As furnishing a 
head to Ganesa, Ga- 
rnish, or Ganpati, the 
wise and humorous 
god who is invoked 
at the beginning of 
all enterprisc.s, whose 
auspicious image is 
placed over most 
Hindu doorwaj’.s, and 
whose mystic sign 
(familiarly spoken of 
as a Ganesh) stands 
on the first page of 
Hindu ledgers and 
day-books, the ele- 
phant has an immense 
hold on the affections 
of tlie people. His sign pjJ is the svns/ika, the cross 
fylfot of our Western heraldry and the hermetic cross 
of Freemasonry, traceable from Troy town to China. 
The traveller and the pilgrim look to Ganesha for pro- 
tection, the merchant for fortune, the student for 
advancement, and the housewife for luck. 

The popular version of the origin of Ganesha is 

r 
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that during one of the absences of the great Lord 
Shiva, Parbati his Avife, taking a bath, rubbed some tiny 
pellets off her skin and amused herself by moulding 
them into the form of a child, till at last she breathed 
life into it. Shiva returned and was outraged to find 
a baby where no baby should be, so he promptly cut 
off its head with his sharp war-quoit. Then Parbati 
explained and Shiva said in effect : “ Dear me ! this is 



SHIV oil MAIIADEO, WITH THE INFANT GANIiSII 
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very sad, why did not you speak sooner?” Then, 
catching sight of an elei^hant standing near, he cut off 
its head and clapped it on the decapitated baby. 
“ Now, it’s all right ! ” said he, “ I was always rather 
hasty.” And, to make^amends, he ordained that in 
every enterprise Ganesa’s name should be the first 
called upon. So the elephant’s head grew on the 
God-like body, that is to say, on the corpulent body 
of a well-fed Baniya, who in his four hands bears 
suitable emblems, — a (disc or war- quoit, sometimes 
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interpr^Qted as a cake, j an elephant goad,^ sacrificidl 
shelliand a lotus. I-fis seat is a lotus, and his steed 
or -^han a rat. In this state he sits over thousands of 
Hindu doors. His efifigy is modelled in clay and 
gaily painted for most Hindu households in Western 
India, and on his great feast-day, after four days’ 
worship, thousands of such effigies are borne with 
shouting and rejoicing to be thrown into the sea or 
the nearest w’ater. If Ganesh^ stood he would be the 
very image of many fat, rupee-worshipping Baniyas, 
to be seen all over India, — even as — with some 
irreverence — I have ventured to draw him. But he 
never stands, though a fat man is often spoken of as 
a “ cow-dung Ganesh.” 

Although at first sight merely monstrous to Western 
eyes, this quaint personage grows in interest as one 
learns his attributes and becomes familiar with his 
character and person. He seems, as he sits medita- 
tively poising his heavy head, to be the Nick Bottom 
of the Hindu Pantheon, with a touch of the jovial 
humour immemorially associated with fat men. Like 
Falstaff, he appears to chuckle over his bulk and to 
say, " I cannot tell whether it is the weight of my 
head or of my belly (in Southern India he is familiarly 
known as the belly God) that prevents my rising, but 
here I sit and survey mankind with cheery geniality.” 
Campbell in his “ Pleasures of Hope ” speaks of 
“ Ganesa sublime,” which to those who know him for 
what he is, — the sagacious and respectable “God of 
getting on ” — is a deliciously incongruous epithet and 
a false quantity besides. 

He is mixed up in country-side stories with mere 
human creatures in a friendly fashion which shows 
that he is a popular favourite. Thus, once upon a 
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time Shiva and Parbati were strolling about on the 
earth, and the}^ visited a temple of Shiva, in the pre- 
cincts of which sat a poor beggar-man asking for alms. 
Parbati said to her aAvful husband, “It is really too 
bad that this man, 
who has been beg- 
ging here for years 
in your name, should 
not be better provided ■ 
for. I call it discredit- 
able.” They passed, 
wrangling, into the 
court of the temple 
till Shiva impatiently 
cried : “ Ho ! Gane- 

sha.” The voice of 
Ganesha came from 
the inside — “ Ho ! ” 

“ Let something be 
done for the tiresome 
beggar- man your 
mother has been 
bothering me about ! ” 

“ Very good ; I will 
see that he has a 
lakh of rupees within 
the next three days.” “ That will do,” said the great 
Mahadeo, and he passed away with his quarrelsome 
wife. Now, while they were talking, a Plindu Baniya 
(dealer and money-lendei-) was standing hidden behind 
the pillars, and though nearly frightened to death, he 
cast about in his greedy mind how to secure that lakh 
of rupees. So he went to the unconscious beggar, 
sitting in the outer court, and asked about his earnings. 
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“ My earnings arc nothing,” said the beggar, “ sometimes 
a copper or two, sometimes only cowries, sometimes a 
handful of rice or pulse ; — nothing.” Pretending to be 
interested in the matter from mere curiosit)*, the usurer 
offered five rupees for all the beggar earned during the 
next three days. Startled by this large sum, the beggar 
held back, protesting the Banij-'a would be a loser, 
whereupon more were offered. The talk went on in 
the dawdling inconclusive way that only those who 
have tried to strike a bargain in India can understand, 
till finally the beggar insisted on consulting his wife. 
As frequently happens in Indian stories, as in Indian 
life, she was a vciy clever woman : “ Depend upon it 
that usurer is after no good ; offered )*ou fifty rupees, 
did he? Then it’s worth more than fifty times as 
much. God knows how, but that’s not our affair. Go 
back and don’t give over bargaining c\'en if 3’ou go as 
high as half a lakh of rupees.” 

The beggar went back and the bargain began again, 
and was finally closed at half a lakh of rupees, which 
were duly brought to the wondering mendicant. 

The usurer hung round the temple, an.xious to see 
how Ganesha would bestow the lakh of rupees on 
the beggar-man. At last he heard the approach of the 
Gods, and as they passed the beggar, the mother of 
Death and Life asked Shiva if anj'thing had been done 
for him. Again Ganesha was summoned, and as Shiva 
spoke, the great stone threshold of the temple rose from 
its place and jammed the trembling usurer’s leg against 
the v^all. Said Ganesha — “ It is all right ! the beggar 
has received half of the promised laldr of rupees, and 
I’ve got the man who owes him the other half fast by 
the leg here, and he will not be released till he has paid 
the uttermost farthing.” 
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Then that co\’ctous one’s liver was turned to water, 
for he knew that he who owes to the Gods must 
pay. 

When a native storyteller repeats a triviality of this 
kind, one seems to sec the belly-god asleep in the dusk 
of the temple and to hear the rustle of his dry trunk 
uncoiling as he awakes, the jovial carelessness of his 
voice echoing in the carved vaults and roof, and his 
chuckle of satisfaction as the usurer is caught. 

There is no trace of the humorous and friendly 
vulgarity by which Gancsha the elephant -headed and 
Hanuman, the monkey god, are distinguished among 
the Gods of the Vedas, where the clouds sail high ; 
while the comparative rarity of their sculptures in the 
older temples shows that they had at first but a small 
share in official mythology. 

Here it may be worth while to say of the popular 
impression that the Vedas are text-books of Hinduism, 
that it is incorrect. Most educated Hindus talk of the 
Vedas, and modern Hindu reformers, like Rammohun 
Ro)'’, Keshub Chandra Sen, and Dayanand Saraswati, 
insisted that the Vedas contain the elements of all the 
religion the world can want ; but to whip a dead horse 
with deep emotion and lively faith does not necessarily 
bring it to life again, and the Vedas have been dead 
for centuries. Their literary resurrection is part of 
the revival of Oriental Scholarship brought about by 
European Scholars such as Colebrooke and his many 
successors. It has been said b}^ a competent authority 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine of every thousand 
Hindus know nothing about them, and that they are not 
Hindu in any real sense. 

In the earliest myths the elephant is said to take the 
place of thunder and lightning, and is one of the steeds 
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of Indra, but wliilc hordes and cows arc perpetually 
referred to, mentions of the elephant arc coinparalivcly 
rare. Tlic Solar Garuda still survives — (the Ikahminy 
kite is called a garuda in Southern India), — and he 
carries an elephant in his beak as in the Hindu c])ics. 
The ancient fantasy that four elephants support the four 
corners of the earth is still alive, and thej' arc thus 
represented in m}'stic diagrams printed and painted on 
calico for Hindu Jogis. Pictures and sculptures of the 
goddess Lakshmi show her seated while elephants pour 
water over her head from vases upheld in their trunks. 
It seems fair to conclude that though the elephant was a 
favourite of the earlier poets, he came late to his present 
high place in the celestial company through the side 
door of popular liking. It is also 250ssiblc that he was 
admitted late because he was unknown to the earliest 
writers. 

Buddhism, now dead and done with as far as India 
proper is concerned, — and so overgrown with fungous 
growth of idolatry and demonolatry in other lands as to 
bo almost unrecognisable, — has its elephant legends. 
The elephant takes the place of the dove in the 
Annunciation to Maya Devi of the coming of the 
Bodisfit. She lies aslcei? and the creature appears to 
her in many sculjjturcs at Amravati and Southern 
India, but, hitherto, only once in the extensive series 
from the North-West frontier where the Buddhist legend 
is told with more than a mere touch of the classic Art 
of Eurojoc. Another incident of the legend is the 
miracle of the subjugation of the elephant, made mast 
or . frenzied by Devaditta, the envious schismatic, and 
sent to meet and murder the Lord Buddha. They met 
as the conspirator hoped, but instead of trampling the 
master underfoot, the creature stood still and wor- 
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shipped as Buddha touched its forehead. Later stories 
tell of an elephant’s body hurled an immense distance 
by the Lord Buddha, but they belong to a cycle of in- 
crustations of dead matter. 

An ancient use of the elephant has come to light in 
the copperplate and other inscriptions which are all that 
is left to record early Hindu dynasties. Grants of land, 
wells, and buildings made for religious purposes were 
set forth in poetical terms in inscriptions which are often 
of great length. Frequently, in fixing a boundary an 
elephant was turned loose and the course the wise beast 
took was accepted as the limit of the grant. How he 
went north by such and such a stream, then turned 
north-east towards a clump of mango trees and so forth, 
is elaborately described ; the notion evidently being that 
the elephant was heaven-directed. But one can see the 
astute attendant Brahmans from here, skilled in direct- 
ing the heavenly intuitions of both men and beasts to 
their own profit. The praises of kings as rehearsed on 
these documents are monuments of hyperbole. Rutting 
elephants, fighting elephants, thousands of elephants, 
millions of elephants, billions of elephants frenzied with 
blood and irresistible in strength, are as naught to these 
monarchs of the prime, who also are represented as 
miracles of benevolence and virtue. No superlative is 
too strong for these absurd rigmaroles, among which 
antiquarians grope in search of a fact, a name, or a date. 
There are many lies in history, but Hindu writers are 
remarkable for having deliberately and of set principle 
ignored all the facts of life. All is done, however, with 
such an air of conviction and pious purpose that we 
must use Dr. Johnson’s kindly discrimination and say 
they are not inexcusable, but consecrated liars. 

I know a Jemadar of Mahouts, i.c. a head elephant 
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Icccpcr, wlio says there is a tradition among men of his 
craft that elephants first came to India from the farthest 
I£ast, — “ from China and beyond.” Tin's notion was 
supported by quotations from elephant words of com- 
mand, some of which “arc not Indian talk and must be 
Chinese ” (or Burmese). An elephant driver's pliilolog}^ 
may not command much respect, but the notion is worth 
mentioning. The Sanscrit word /lal/ii, the “ handed ’’ 
one (Lord Tennyson, following Lucretius, says, “ serpent 
handed ”), in popular use is less used by mahouts than the 
Pali, frequently compounded with weapons, flowers, 
etc., to make a name, as Katdr-gnj — dagger elephant ; 
Moti-goj — pearl elephant. The Persian word />;'/ is 
also used, — the chess bishop is a gUali or elephant, and 
an elephant stable is a pil-kliaiia. No beast has so many 
prett}'’ names ; Pearl, Diamond, Necklace of Beauty, 
Lightning, Lily, Rose, Jasmine, Lotus, Silver Star, 
Garland of Flowers, Golden One, Black Snalce, arc a few, 
and the heroes and heroines of poetry also lend their 
names to my lord the elephant, and testify to the esteem 
in which he is held. For female elephants . the word 
piydri, love or darling, is frequently added to some pretty 
female name, as Radha piydri ; (Radha is Krishna’s wife). 
Mahouts also claim that he is the only animal in man’s 
service who is told in .so many words to cat and sleep. 
As a matter of fact, although there may be a word 
of command for sleep, it can be of little use, for no 
creature sleeps so little or so lightly, — seldom for more 
than four hours out of the twenty-four. 

A popular and ancient name for a king is GajPaii, 
Elephant Lord. The beast is a pageant in himself, and 
when arrayed as only the Oriental knows how, he is 
splendid in colour and majestic in mass. The finest 
part of the ceremonial at the Delhi Imperial assemblage, 
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was the great fleet of elephants riding at anchor, so to 
speak, among the serried waves of troops and people. 
When the tremendous fm-de-joic that followed the pro- 
clamation was fired, there was a movement of alarm 
among these mighty creatures. “ That startled them,” 
we said, but did not guess the truth, that several people 
were killed in the crush that followed the slight stir we 
saw in the distant host as when a breeze stirs the grow- 
ing corn. Kings are not now the only lords of elephants, 
for a significant sign of the prosperity of the country is 
the possession of elephants by men whose fathers never 
owned them, and whose rank would be better represented 
by the word Squire than Lord. Many merchants and 
traders can now better afford the glory of elephants than 
real kings. There is a Raja in the hills, — a very small 
Raja, — with a very small income, exactly four-fifths of 
which arc spent in maintaining an elephant, the awe 
and admiration of his little handful of subjects. They 
all spend much of their large staple of leisure over the 
elephant, and rightly too, for he is a more imposing 
S3^mbol than a crown and sceptre or a diamond plume, 
and when their Raja rides forth, they follow him with 
pride and shouting. 

Though essentially amiable, the elephant was often 
made to serve as public executioner b}'- native i^rinccs in 
the ante-British days. Sometimes the victim Avas bound 
hand and foot, then the living log was chained Avith a 
fathom long chain to the hind foot of an elephant AAdiich 
Avas sAAdftly hurried through the city for all to sec the 
battering out of his life. It is only a year or two since 
the executioner elephant of a Hill State, Avhich was 
knoAAm to have killed a large number of persons in his 
official capacity, died from cold Avhile crossing a moun- 
tain pass. The Raja to Avhom he belonged tOAA’-ards the 
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State, which need not be named here. Once at a 
halting-place far in the hills, leaning on a rail with a 
friend, we watched the sunset. At a little distance 
a pony was grazing on a tiny green meadow terrace 
above the road. As we looked we saw with amazement 
that the pony was disappearing, hind-quarters first, until 
it sank completely out of sight ; nor, from our point of 
view, was there any apparent solution of continuity in 
the green carpet on which but now it stood. One of 
those absurd occurrences that incline you to pinch your- 
self to feel if you are awake, — it was in reality quite 
simple. The meadow was the roof of some long disused 
huts, and the rotten timbers supporting the soil had 
given way, letting the surprised pony down into a sort 
of cellar. The beast was the property of a Wazir 
returning with his retinue from a visit to Simla, and his 
grief was quaintly demonstrative. Weeping hard, he 
laid alongside the chasm trying to embrace his steed, 
nearly tumbling in himself, and while we were busj'- with 
ropes and timbers hauling the creature up and contriv- 
ing that he should emerge on the side towards the hill, 
the good Wazir distractedly hovered round, wringing his 
hands, and doing less than nothing in the work of 
rescue. The pony was never in danger, was no whit 
the worse, but its master’s tears were real and his words 
of S5^mpathy were sincere. 

The real character of the elephant has been studied 
exhaustively and described once for all by Mr. G. P. 
Sanderson in his admirable book. Thirteen years among 
the wild beasts of India. Mr. Sanderson is not only a 
master of Indian woodcraft and a Nimrod of varied 
experiences, but a most sympathetic observer of animal 
life and character, and yet as acute and discriminating 
as a Judge on the Bench. He has disposed of the won- 
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derful stories of cunnin" and devotion attributed to the 
elephant, such as the douche of dirty water thrown over 
the spiteful ninth-part man who pricked the creature’s 
trunk with his needle, and the artilleryman snatched 
from under the wheel of a gun. i\Ir. Sanderson also 
says that “ the natives of India never spcai: of the ele- 
phant as a pcculiarl}'- intelligent animal, and it docs not 
figure in their ancient literature for its wisdom, as do 
the fo.v, the crow, and the monkc}-.’’ My c.xpcricnce is 
that the popular estimate of the elephant’s character and 
intelligence is a high one ; and with regard to the neglect 
of the animal by ancient writers as a tj'pc of wisdom we 
should remember that Oriental poetr)- and legend have 
adopted from the earliest times a series of similitudes to 
which they adhere with mechanical fidelit}*. There is a 
polity of animals, so to speak. The jackal is cunning 
and clever ; the tiger is fierce and deadly, but may be 
most ignominiously deceived and played with by clever 
jackals and old women ; the crow is sly and ready ; the 
parrot is wise, a tale-bearer, and full of resource ; the 
monkey is intelligent and kin to man ; the serpent, 
when he is not a prince bewitched, is secret, malignant, 
and powerful ; the dove is gentle ; the deer and the ante- 
lope are tender and affectionate, pious Brahmans of the 
jungle — and so forth and so following ; but the elephant 
invariably appears as the image of power and might in 
war. Kings are elephants and so arc gieat ^\’arriors. 
Ticketed, as it were, with this lordly label, the poet and 
the storyteller of the prime, whose means were simple 
and whose discriminations were broad, would hesitate to 
notice in the elephant hornely qualities already assigned 
to the jackal, the crow, and the monkey. 

The permanent retention of the elephant as the type 
of martial prowess is" another illusti-ation of the merely 
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literary and unobservant quality of much of the work 
for which our admiration is challenged by scholars. 
The real fact of the animal’s nature is gentleness. His 
trunk might be packed full of the jewels of which he is 
said to carry a priceless sample in his head, so careful 
is he to guard it from danger. Nor is he cautious 
without a cause. He cannot live without his trunk, 
and though guarded by a pair of ivory bayonets, it is as 
vulnerable as a garden slug. It is admitted in a saying 
still current that “ the mad elephant destroys its own 
army.” If, for mad, we say frightened, we reach the 
main truth of elephant warfare from the time of Porus 
to that Mohurrum fete day when Raja Sahib drove his 
elephants with iron-clad brows against the gates of 
Arcot, and Clive’s bullets sent them raging back to 
trample on their own masters. 

Mr. Sanderson speaks of mahouts as “rascals more 
often than not,” and as “ invariably superstitious and 
ignorant.” They tell and believe of the beasts in their 
charge more wonderful stories of intelligence than any 
in our children’s books. These stories have spread and 
are so firmly credited that I venture to question his 
assertion that natives of India never speak of the 
animal as peculiarly intelligent. A mahout told me 
and a group of native friends, of an elephant that 
cherished a grudge against his driver, who, being aware 
of this, kept carefully out of the animal’s reach, and on 
the march spread his sleeping-blanket at what he thought 
a safe distance. But one night the elephant chewed 
the end of a long bamboo till the fibres were loose and 
brush -like, and, pushing it "gently, gently, slowly, 
slowly,” towards his sleeping enemy, whose long hair 
was loose, twisted the bamboo so that its fibres were 
firmly entangled, and before he could awake pulled the 
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pool wietch within icach of the quick kicking feet, 
which piomptly made an end of him 

All my fi lends beliexed this teriible talc, and so did 
I, — for the moment , and that is quite enough for all 
aitistic and Oiiental purposes 

They also ga\e ciedit to a calculating elephant 
who was allowed a ration of twelve flap jacks of 
wheaten meal foi his suppei But the mahout had a 
laige family and appropiiated one of the cakes The 
wise elephant turned the pile o\er and laid out the 
eleven cakes in a row, trumpeting loudly when the 
mastei came by, so that mahout was beaten with 
shoes 

Anothei tale, foi which I do not claim implicit belief, 
tells of an elephant who with his mahout was engaged 
to loot up bushes in a tea gaidcn The mahout, like 
moie of his class, was m the habit of going on peiiodi- 
cal dunking bouts Once he asked foi ten days’ leave 
to attend a funeral, assuimg the Planter that he could 
mstiuct his beast to woik faithfully under the goad of 
a substitute who was theie and then mtioduced, while 
the elephant was foimally chaiged to behave well and 
woik hard during his mastei ’s ten days of absence 
But the funeial was a very thirsty one, and on the 
eleventh day the mahout had not letuined The sub 
stitute came lUshing up to the Planters bungalow, 
crying that the elephant lefused to woik The Biitish 
Planter said he w ould see about that, took his whip, and 
went to leason with him, but presently came back at 
his highest speed, follow ed by the angrj'- beast with up 
lifted tiunk The coolies ran away in fright, and foi 
two dajs my loid the elephant loamed round the 
deseited gaidens at his leisuie On the thiiteenth day 
the mahout returned and was leceived with gladness 
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by the animal, \\ho forthwith set about his woik 
\Mth a i\ill , but they say the Plantci, being a bloated 
capitalist, lefused to ictaiii a cicatuie which could go 
on stiike to such pin pose as to shut up the whole 
concein 

Mahouts also believe that when a wild elephant is 
coming downhill and cannot leach foiwaid with his 
trunk to sound a dangeious foot-hold, he breaks a 
sapling and, holding it like an alpen stock, piobes and 
feels his way Colonel Lew in tells me of a belief in 
the Chittagong Hill tiacts, that wild elephants assemble 
together to dance’ Fuithei, that once he came with 
his men on a laige cleaied place in the fbiest, the floor 
beaten haid and smooth, like that of a native hut 
“This,” said the men, in peifect good faith, “is an 
elephant nautchkhana’ — balhoom It is a common 

lemaik that stout people aie often light danceis, and 
sometimes most eligible paitneis The elephant, m 
spite of his bulk, is both on land and watei a \ery 
buoyant peison, quick on his feet and, m his dehbeiate 
way, as clevei a kickei as a mule, which is sa}mg a 
great deal fheie is theiefoie no leason why he 
should not dance, and I confess to a deep envy of 
the Assam coolie, who said he had been a hidden 
unbidden guest at an elephant ball Elei^hants aie 
easily taught to dance by American and Euiopean 
circus tiaineis , and it is lecoided by an Ameiican 
tiamei that elephants off duty, left entiiely to them 
sehes, haie been seen to leheaise the lessons they 
have learned Let us believe, then, until some dismal 
authoiity foibids us, that the elephant beau vwnde 
meets by the bright Indian moonlight m the ball- 
looms they clear in the depths of the forest, and 
dance mammoth quadrilles and reels to the sighing of 
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the wind thiough the ticcs and then own trumpeting 
shiill and sudden as the Highlanders hoch ' 

It 1 :. fiiml} behe\ed that dead elephants aie buiicd 
b) then kind i\Ii Sandcison admits that he is unable 
to account foi the total absence of their icmams in the 
jungle, and so gnes us lea\e to shaic foi once in an 
Oiient mysleij, dim and insciutable 1 he fiee 
thinking natue who sokes it bj boldlj claiming that 
the gicat beasts, left to Ihemsches, do not die at all, 
does not diminish the mai\el, which still remains to 
delight all those who lo\e to wonder 

It IS natuial that a cicatuie so highly esteemed 
should be made to leflect the popular conception of 
Hindu chaiactei m its weaknesses and failings as well 
as in its placid land gentle stiength He is bclie\cd 
with little cause to be kccnl) scnsitne, they say he 
bleaks his hcait like a pioiid Rajput and dies at will 
of lesentmcnt or giief So do some Orientals lie is 
said to haie a mcmoiy fot insult oi injuiy as tenacious 
as that of a usurei foi a debt, and soon oi late he w ill 
be c\cn with his oppiessor He can be taught to 
master his natural timiditj'’, and when properly led he 
will face the tiger in his lair, but he is not ashamed 
to fly bcfoie a little dog In sickness he comes \eiy 
close to the human, foi the mahouts say he icsigns 
himself like a native when stiicken with fever, when 
he lies down they gne him up, for he gives up all 
hope of himself, and against a despair of that bulk 
theie IS no aigumcnt He is liable to sudden buists 
of rage, and can sulk in ill temper foi days at a time 
When downright mad nothing can stand before him 
Death m Hindu poetiy and talk is a mad elephant, 
foi who shall stay him? love and lust aie also mad 
elephants, blind, unieasoning, and cruel 
Q 
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“Th^'ie aic many footsteps in the footpimt of the 
elephant,” for elephant loids have many followeis In 
most native foits and palaces theie aie elephant paths 
and high-aiched elephant gates, slopes oi staiiways of 
vide tiead, down which the State elephants maich, 
taking the women of the Zenana oi then loids foi an 
ailing The milky w'ay in the hea^ens is sometimes 
called the elephant’s path Sihci ingots of a ccitain 
shape aic “elephant’s feet” and among silvei smiths 
the name is used to disci iminate a quality of siKei 
In Assam, wheic they aie famihai with elephants, 
they say, “The elephant bungs foith one at a birth, 
the pig ten ” ‘A small elephant is still laigei than 
a big buffalo,” and “Bamboos aie tied with bamboos 
and elephants aie caught by elephants,” aie also 
sayings fiom that legion Wheie the Englishman 
would sa}'- the back of a job was biokcn, oi “All is 
o\ei but the shouting,” an Oiiental often says, “ The 
elephant is out, onl)'- the tail lemains” “Teeth foi 
use and teeth foi show^,” caiiies an undei stood allusion 
to the elephant, who has tiemendous molais hidden in 
his head as well as handsome external tusks Some- 
times foi state occasions an animal with pooi oi 
elcmentaiy tusks is fitted AMth a juiy pan, a feat of 
dentisti}'- of which mahouts aie pioud To the oA^ei 
bold who would meddle with the gieat it is said 
“Would you snatch sugai-cane fiom an elephant 
“The dog may baik but the elephant moves on” is 
sometimes said to indicate the supeiiority of the gieat 
to populai clamoui, but the best foim of the phrase is, 
“Though the dog may bark the cai avail (lajila) moves 
on” Foi the elephant hates and feais dogs as much 
as some gieat men of to day hate noisy newspapeis, 
and with bettei icason Natuie, in furnishing the 
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beast with a soft and tender trunk, has bound him 
down to keep the peace with all creation. That in 
spite of this disability he can be brought to face the 
tiger shows convincingly the docility and superiority of 
his nature. Yet though the 
beast is counted lordly, he still 
has a master, so they say again, 

“ The elephant’s god is his 
goad.” Big things and men 
are naturally called elephantine. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh used 
to speak of the fine English 
cart-horses sent out to him 
as a gift from the English 
Government as his “elephant 
horses,” and he tied them up 
and fed them to death in the 
native fashion with great pride 
and satisfaction. “ When the 
handed one puts forth his 
handiness, a man is but a fiy 
before him,” is a clumsy para- 
phrase of a saying that plays 
with the word hathi. “ The 
poor have no friends, but ele- 
phants wait at the rich man’s 
door, is one of the rare com- ' ' 

plaints of Indian lowliness. It is doubtful whether any 
other races in the world are more free from envy. The 
beggar cries, “ God will give you an elephant to ride 
on, I’ll take a farthing to-day.” When English girls 
marry, their parents say they are sorely grieved to lose 
them ; but Indian fathers are frank, and acknowledge * 
at once the trouble and cost of daughters and elephants 
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in “ The daughter is best at her father-in-law’s house, 
as the elephant is best at the Raja’s.” 

A man’s saying is “ A man at sixty is a young 
elephant, a woman at twenty is growing old.” There 
is a fine braggadocio in this, but the honest truth is 
that the Indian woman has not a fair chance, being 
deliberately sacrificed by the custom of too early 
marriage. English poets write prettily of Hindu 
maidens, but there are no Hindu maidens in any true 
sense. A brutal saying like this drives home the fact 
that millions of girls, bright and charming as any in 
the world, are deprived of that period of springtime 
freedom and lightness of heart which is their birthright. 
Nor is there an}^ excuse for this deprivation, for it has 
been demonstrated that the Indian woman comes no 
earlier to maturity than her sister in the West. And 
the Hindu man at sixty is like a young elephant in 
nothing save bulk. 

The docility of the elephant is never more evident 
than when he is dressed for parade on an occasion of 
state. It is a long and tiresome business to clothe the 
creature in the ornaments and housings with which 
luxuriant Oriental taste loves to bedizen him. You 
may make a four-post bedstead very splendid in a 
cinque-cento or a Louis Ouatorze manner ; a horse 
can carry a great load of finely ; even men and women, 
duchesses, actresses, kings and queens, stagger proudly 
under fine trappings, but the elephant is made for dis- 
play as a mountain range for sunset effect. Sir Henry 
Cole, in years gone by, used to contemplate the vast 
brick walls built by Captain Fowke for the 1862 
Exhibition, and say, “ That is a surface which invites 
decoration.” The facade of the nude elephant is no 
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less noble and no less urgent in its appeal to the eye. 
But the great beast, shifting uneasil)'- on his feet, does 
not ahvays take kindl}^ to his trappings, and is much 
less steady than a brick wall. 

Yet at the worst there is little more difficulty in 
decking the elephant than in dressing a fidgety child 
for church. First he must be washed, sometimes at 
a well -brink, ndiere, if properly taught, he draws his 
own water, but an irrigation cut or tank is generally 
preferred, where the great baby is made to lie down, 
to raise his head or leg at a word, while the mahout, 
often assisted by his son, who assumes tremendous airs 
of authority if he is very young, climbs about his 
huge bulk and scrubs him with brick-bats. A brick 
flesh-rubber is in common use for men’s feet, and seems 
to suit the elephant perfectly. But the creature is 
generally inattentive during the process, he “ plays 
with the soap ” so to speak, blows clouds of vapour 
from his trunk, lifts up the wrong leg, rolls over at 
the wrong minute, and is scolded like a child, with 
now and then, from a hasty mahout as from an 
irritable nursemaid, a blow. When the washing is 
finished he slings his nurses up to his neck with his 
trunk, or gives them a “ leg up ” behind in the friendly 
fashion peculiar to him, and shuffles back to the serai 
or yard to be dressed. If the occasion be a very grand 
one, a day or two Avill be consumed in preparations. 
First the forehead, trunk, and ears are painted in bold 
patterns in colour. This is a Avork of art, for the 
designs are often good, and the whole serai, excepting 
always the elephant himself, is deeply interested. His 
mind and trunk wander ; he trifles with the colour 
pots ; so with each stroke comes an order to stand 
still. , Some mahouts are quite skilful in this pattern 
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work. Then the howeinh pad i.s girthed on with 
cotton rope.> riding over flaps of leather to prevent tlie 



chafing to which the sensitive skin is liable. The 
howdah itself, a cumbrous frame of wood covered with 
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beaten Sihei plates, js slung and tied -uith a i^in chase 
on the tail loot, and hea\) cloths bioideied in laiscd 
\ioik of gold and silvei thiead aie attached hanging 
like altai cloths down the sides A fi outlet of gold 
and sihci diapei with fiinges of fish shaped ornaments 
in thin beaten silvei, necklaces of laige sihei hawk 
bells and chain woik, with embossed heait shaped 
pendants as big as the open hand, and hanging oina 
ments of chains of silvei cai touches, aie adjusted A 
ciestmg of sihei ornaments like small \ases oi fluted 
soup tuieens, exaggeiations of the knobs along a 
hoises ciest, descend fiom the leai of the howdah to 
the tail, anklets of siKei aie sometimes fitted lound 
the huge legs, and a bell is always slung at his side 
The pillais of the howdah canopies, and then the 
canopies themsehes with then finials, aie fitted as 
the beast kneels A long business, because m India 
things aie apt to be missing when they aie wanted, 
and though much of this biaAe upholsteiy fits at the 
fiist attempt, theie aie alwa}s, e\en m the best 
legulated elephant stables little deficiencies to be 
supplied and many odd bits of stung aie used 
Fiom the light distance, howe\ci, the) do not show, 
and if they should catch the c}c, why, ‘ the sciew was 
lost oi woin out, oi, ‘it was always so, oi, “the 
smith oi the tailoi has been told a dozen times about 
it — and a depiecating smile ends the mattei 

At last my loid the elephant is icad), but c^en 
now is apt to get into tiouble His natuial habit is 
to fling dust, leaves, and foddei stalks on his back, 
just as it IS the natuial inclination of the smaitl) 
diessed little boy to go stiaightway and make a mud 
pie So he must be looked aftei while the mahout 
puts on a coat and tuiban, and, aimed with his 
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(V.’kiis or goad hook of gilded slccl, and a fi\’ flajj of 
yak tail in a silver handle, is ready to mount. "Mail, 
Mdi! BnrcIiJii gaj Bahadur I" “Go on, go on, my 
Lord the Spear! "and they join the retinue of spear- 
men, mace and staff bearers, and other attendants 
waiting for the Raja. And frequently j’ou will see 
in the midst of the blaze of colour and silver and gold 
one of the mahout’s little boys leaning witli folded 
arms and legs crossed at case against the fore-leg of 
the foremost clcjihanl. Me is as near mule as may 
be, but from the complacent grin on the unkempt little 
monkey’s face you might fancy he considered himself 
the most important figure in the .show. Nor would 
he be ignominiousl}'- sent awaj'-, save by .some officious 
underling. Urbane old W’azirs would glance at him 
with an ami?iblc .smile, though they did not confess 
aloud that his was an auspicious intrusion ; as of the 
black spot in the splendour of the poppj’ : — a " >id.zar 
ludf/u” ov averter of the evil C3'’C, the Nemesis alwa^'s 
waiting for those who do not acknowledge by some 
lowly touch of impcrfcctnc.ss that “ the glories of our 
birth and state arc shadows, not substantial things.” 

It is not now thought a great feat to send elephants 
down to the sea in ships. The}'' arc engirdled with 
slings as they stand, little dreaming that presently they 
will be snatched up, swung aloft, and lowered deep 
into a dark hold. 

Some of the earlier cargoes Avcrc not so easil}' 
managed. A distinguished officer told me of his 
troubles with a batch of elephants he took from 
Calcutta to Chittagong, and how they very nearly 
wrecked a ship. The first to be shipped was 
awkwardly handled, caught the hatchway with his 
tusks and trunk, slung himself askew, and struggled 
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and fought hatd But at last all the foitj were stowed 
and the steamer went down the Ilooghlj , anchonng 
foi the night in an oil still sea off Saiigoi Point Now 
the elephant is the most lestless crcatuic ah\e, alwa\s 
in motion, a fact which natue obsenation Ins noted 
in the saj mg, “ An elephant’s shouldei is nc\ ei still 
At fiist they said it was a giound swell tint made the 
ship roll so much, but soon the Captain came in due 
alaim to the officei in chaige of the height The 
elephants had found that byswajing to and fio all 
togethei, a locking motion was pioduccd which seemed 
to please them immensely So the gieat heads and 
bodies lolled and swung in unison, till the ship which 
had no other caigo and lode light, was in imminent 
dangei of i oiling clean ovci The mahouts wcie 
hurued down into the hold, and each, seated on his 
beast, made him “break step ’ so to speak Theie 
they had to stay foi a long time An unforeseen 
difficult}^ was found in caiijing fodder along the 
central avenue The elephants v ould allow a laden 
coolie to pioceed a little way, and then, with the quiet 
mischief of their kind, one would lay him by the heels 
with his tiunk while the otheis snatched his bundles 
of glass So they made a gangwa)'' ovei then backs 
along which the coolies ciawled The woist was when 
the elephant fiist shipped died in his place, of vexation, 
mahouts would say, who believe the cieatures only die 
when they are so inclined He was the faithest from 
the hatchway, and in the awful heat of the Bay of 
Bengal he had to be taken to pieces and passed 
thiough the line of his brethien, up and over the side 
in ships’ buckets * Amved in port theie was no whaif, 
and the animals had to swim and wade a mile of water 
from the anchoiage to the shoie The fiist was slung 
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down, his mahout on his neck, to the water, as it 
seemed from tlic deck, a lascar clinging to the chain 
to let go the swivel. He let go too soon, the elephant 
fell with a mighty splash, losing his mahout, while the 
suddenly released chain shot the astonished lascar like 
a bolt from a catapult some fifty j'ards awa}'. 

It is not, however, trials of this kind that make the 
English transport officer, stniggling across creation with 
mules, oxen, and elephants, gray before his time, but 
the number of reports and dockets he has to write. 
That dead elephant’s tusks were a congenial subject to 
Commissariat clerks, and they "had the honour to 
inquire ” in many letters. 

We have turned from the elephant as he appears 
to the Oriental, to the creature as he really is, and it 
may be interesting to hear the account of him that the 
paternal Government of India has to give. For that 
Government is itself elephantine in its nature, capable 
of supporting great weights, but prone also to busy it- 
self in infinite details with restless and inquisitive trunk. 
The proper treatment of the animal in health and 
disease is set forth in a manual by the late Mr. Steel, a 
high veterinary authority, while the Commissariat and 
other departments concerned with the large property of 
the State in elephants are carefully instructed in their 
management. It is officially stated that — “all who 
have had to deal with elephants agree that their good 
qualities cannot be exaggerated ; that their vices arc 
few and only occur in exceptional animals ; that they 
are neither treacherous nor retentive of injury ; and 
that they are obedient, 'gentle, and patient beyond 
measure.” This is higher and more sympathetic praise 
than is usually tied up in the pink tape of Secretariats, 
and it is all true. The next sentence, however, of the 
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official chaiactciisation dcclaics that in many things 
the elephant is “a decidedly stupid animal It was 
e\ei haid to find wit and Mitue combined, but it 
may be doubted whethei the sentence is quite just 
Intelligence among animals is a matter of delicate and 
difficult compaiison Simplicity of chaiactei weie a 
bettei woid than stupidity A stupid cicatuie lefuses 
to leain and to obey The elephant undei sympathetic 
tieatment always tiies to obey, and can be taught to 
jjcifoim acts foieign to all we know of its natuie 
This entitles it to a highei place on the stiictly limited 
scale of animal intelligence than the woid “stupid” 
indicates Its inquisitneness is confined to objects 
within elephant lange, and its sympathies, like those of 
all puiely \egetaiian animals which ha\e to spend a 
laige piopoition of then time in eating, aie naiiow Of 
a dog, on the other hand, it was once delightfully le 
maiked m the Ameiican tongue, “ Don’t say that befoie 
Snap Snap don t know he’s only a dog , he thinks 
lies folks'” No mahout would begin to think of his 
placid self contained chaige along this line They all 
seem to legaid elephant chaiactex as a thing apart, and 
w ith a icspect w Inch a stupid animal could not command, 
— even from mahouts 

As to the stiength of the beast and the best way of 
tinning it to account, theie is less loom foi contioveisy 
On a march, weight can } mg is the woik an elephant 
can best peifoim, foi though he can pull stienuously 
and well, his fiame is not suited foi long spells of 
diaught woik His chest is lelatively small and weak , 
so sometimes he is made to pull with lopes tied to the 
tusks and sometimes fiom his waist, if an elephant can 
be said to ha\e a waist — but the mighty foiehead would, 
to an amateui, appeal to be the best hitching point 
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Tiic- normal load for continuous travel of a fair-sized 
elephant is Soo pounds, so the animal is equal to eight 
ponies, small mules, or asses ; to five stout pack-mules 
or buliocks. and to three and one- third of a camel. 
Untlcr sticli a load the elephant travels at a fair speed, 
Ircjping well up with an ordinary army or baggage train, 
renuiring no made road, few guards, and occupying less 
deptli in column than other animals. lie is invaluable 
in jungle counln* and all roadless regions where heavy 
loads arc to be moved. In Burmah and on the cast 
and south-east frontier elephants arc absolutely neces- 
sary for military supply. When once a good road is 
made, the beast is, of course, easily beaten by wheeled 
carriage. 

He shines most as a special Providence when the 
cattle of a baggage train or the horses of a battery arc 
stalled in a bog or struggling helplessly at a steep place. 
An elephant’s tusks and trunk serve at once as lever, 
screw-jack*, dog-hooks, and crane, quickl}^ setting over- 
turned carts and gun-carriages right, lifting them by 
main force or dragging them in narrow winding defiles 
;\'hcre a long team cannot act ; while his head, pro- 
tected by a pad, is a ram of immense force and superior 
handiness, 

I write “he” mechanically, but it ought to be said 
that in consequence of the liability of the male to 
occasional fits of ill-temper from functional cause.s, it 
has been decreed that only females are to enter Govern- 
ment service, and they should not be less than twenty 
or more than thirty years of age, capable of carrying 
1 200 pounds for a first-class elephant (eight feet high 
and over) and 960 pounds for a second-class animal 
(under eight feet in height), exclusive of gear. No 
recruit under seven feet should be admitted. Male 
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'll! Ill'll 'lie picfciiccl b\ N'llnc 1 iinccs on 'iccoiinl of 
then H gci si/c 'incl pioudci be'inng 'ind 'imong iboiit 
t\o thoiibind cleph'ints oiincd by the liiitisli Goiein 
nient "i few miles me 1 ept foi St'ite ind pii ide 
puiposes An cleph'int 'll twent) fi\c }eiis of "ige 
mi} be comp'iied to 'i hum'in benij^ of eighteen He 



ittuns his full stiength 'ind Mgoiu at about that} fiic 
aid has beei 1 nown to Inc a hundied and twent} 
} eais 

A boin foiestei it is 1 1 jungle woil that the laboui 
mg elephant outside Goiemment seivicc is seen at Ins 
best The tea plantcis ot Assam and Ce}lon find him 
useful 11 foiest dealing and as a pack animal The} 
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the clcphanl with a sort of tips3'’-cakc that cheers and 
comforts him when suffering from fatigue or cold. In 
the matter of food and stimulant.s, however, mahouts 
liavc no conscience, and steal without a qualm. Ages 
of slack-handed u.sage have settled that the servant of 
the elephant and three generations of his family .shall 
live on the beast he is ])aid to cherish. Allowances are 
given for flour, fire-wood, oil, and spices, but the ele- 
phant only gets a share in them, and not always that. 
So the worst ailment he has to face is semi-starvation, 
the lot of most elephants in captivity. The beast is in 
truth a noble anachronism, belonging to a young world 
time of denser foliage than this dried-up age which 
l^acks hay in trusses and treasures ensilage in pits. 
But the thievish mahout is responsible for the worst of 
his belly-pinch. Yet elephant men are usually spoken 
of as models of devotion to their beasts. “ They love 
’em, sir,” said an English officer to me once. But that 
does not prevent their .showing an indifference to their 
comfort, characteristic of all Orientals, whose talk often 
drips with sentiment, while their practice is of dry 
brutality. The acknowledged authorities on the 
subject, Mr. Sanderson and the late Mr. J. H. Steel, 
agree that mahouts invariably make the animals’ comfort 
subservient to their own. Even the best of them will 
seldom take the trouble to jDUt their beasts under the 
shadow of a tree at mid-day. They also have the cruel 
Indian trick of securing the animals fore and aft in 
the most irksome manner possible. A rope or chain 
fastened to one foot and to a peg in the ground is suffi- 
cient restraint for most elephants, and allows them to turn 
to and from the sun and wind as they find agreeable. 
Mahouts think nothing of securing an animal so that 
one side is exposed day and night to wind or rain. 



Ihc piactice of tight t\ing up ib paiticulaily icpugnaut 
to those who ha\e a sympathetic knowledge of the 
icbtless, swaying, Johnsonian habit lOOtcd in the beasts 
natmc The native seuant himself keenly appieciates 
his libeity and is the most elusive cieatine alive, pci 
petmlly slinking fiom his duty into the jungles of the 
bazai But when he luleth he is a teiiible despot 
Outside India it is believed that elephants aie dying 
out of the land The evample of Ameiica, wheie the 
men and cicatuies natuial to the soil have been ex 
tciminatcd to make loom foi a too tiiumphant civilisa 
tion, has taught the woild a lesson of anxiety But 
animal lovcis may lest content, foi the elephants of 
India, like the people, aic incieasing in numbeis 
Ihey aie caicfully'- piotected m then natuial haunts, 
whence English officeis of expeiience diaw supplies foi 
use with as much system and icgukuity as sheep aic 
diafted fiom the hillside flock The details of the 
Government kheddah oi captuiing aiiangements aic 
full of intciest, — ^spoit in its finest sense, noi is it 
easy to say whcthei the skill in woodciaft of the 
English diicctois, oi the coinage, cnduiancc, and 
patience of the natives employed, aie most admiiable 
Like a stiong ass between two burdens, the Biitish 
Government has been beaten with many'- staves, and 
also with fools’ tiuncheons of pantomime papci, but, at 
least, it has tiled to husband the icsouiccs of the countiy 
The thoughtful Gcimans aie said to meditate the 
re capture and domestication in then new Equatoiial 
lealm of the African elephant, free since the days of 
Hannibal It is to be hoped this is tiue, foi theie is 
naught silliei undei the sun than the slaughtei which 
has hithcito been all that civilisation had to bestow 
on these blameless Ethiopians 



CHAPTER X 


OF CAMELS 


“ When spring-time flushes tlie desert grass, 

Our Kalilas wind tlirougli the Khyber pass. 

Lean arc the camels but fat the frails, 

Light arc the purses but heavy the bales. 

As the snow-bound trade of the North comes down 
To the market-square of Peshawar town. 

“ In a turquoise twilight crisp and chill, 

A Kafila camped at the foot of the hill. 

Then blue smoke haze of the cooking rose, 

And Icnt-pcg answered to hammer nose ; 

And the picketed ponies, .shag and wild, 

.Strained at their ropes as the feed was piled ; 

And the bubbling camels beside the load 
.Sprawled for a furlong adown the road ; 

And the Persian pussy-cats, brought for sale. 

Spat at the dogs from the camcl- 
b.alc.” 

i. ; ... A ballad of (he Kvifs jcst,—R. K. 

?! HILE some mahouts hint 
vaguely that the elephant 
came to India from the 
4 farther East, it is an accepted 
I' belief that the camel came 
^yfrom the West, i.c. from 
Arabia. No account is 
taken of the herds of wild 
camels seen on the high 
table-lands of Central Asia. 
So the saying has it, “ The 
camel let loose, goes west- 
ward,” or “ The camel is a 
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j^ood i\Iussulman, for when free, he runs towards Mecca.” 
In default of proof that the beast really follows the setting 
sun, it may be suspected that Oriental fancj', ahva)"S 
strong, has more play than Oriental observation, which is 
often weak. For the camel is a peculiarly Muhammadan 
creature both in his life of to-day and in his wonderful 
origin. It was on his back that the body of Shah Ali 
Shah was laid after death, and he was sent into the 
wilderness till the Angel Gabriel met him and, taking 
the rope, led him no man knows whither. Before that 
ghostly funeral the camel resembled a horse, but the 
Angel gave him a hump like the mountain into which 
he disappeared, and feet to spread on the yielding 
sand, with other anatomical peculiarities, all duly 
enumerated by good Mussulmans. This story is also 
told of Moses, the friend of God, or the converse!- with 
God, the place of whose sepulchre no man knoweth 
unto this day. Probably the saying has its origin in 
the propensity of the stupid camel to stray and lose 
itself, for it has none of the “homing” faculty so 
strongl}' developed in the horse. People who religiously 
face westward several times a day to pray naturally get 
an occidental twist in their minds. Nay, there are those 
who maintain that all the world has this trick, and 
that, like Wordsworth’s friends, we still go “stepping 
westward.” South Australia has not yet discovered a 
Mecca twist in the thousands of camels it now owns. 

The Prophet himself was a camel driver or Scrwd/i, 
and always cherished the liking of a true Arab for the 
beast of which he said, “ Speak ill neither of the camel 
nor of the wind ; the camel is a benefit to man and the 
wind is an emanation of the Spirit of God.” When he 
was married to Kadijah, two young camels were slain 
for the wedding feast. 
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But Indian popular observation lacks the Arab 
keenness, nor is the beast so important and highly 
thought of as in Arabia. There is no strong insight 
in calling the long shafts of the camel’s limbs crooked, 
as in the angry saying to a shifty ne’er-do-well, “ O 
camel, hast thou one straight bone in thy body?” • The 
pride of a big man is rebuked by the saying, “ The 
camel thought he was the biggest thing in the world 
till he came under the mountain.” Of a very tall man 
who, in India, is often a simpleton, they say, “ Tall as 
a camel, but silly as an ass,” and of an unwilling, 
grumbling servant, “ He snarls like a camel when you 
load him.” The bite of a camel is very severe and 
sometimes poisonous, so the saying goes, “ God preserve 
us from the nip of a camel and the snap of a dog.” 
Of a notoriously unlucky man they say, “ Even if he 
were perched on a camel a dog would jump up and 
bite him.” The Kirgiz have a pious expansion of this 
saying : “ Whom the fates bless with a good son may 
light a bonfire ; but the father cursed with a bad son 
will be devoured by dogs, though he be mounted on 
the back of a camel.” We express the completeness 
of ill-luck by saying, “ The bread never falls but on its 
buttered side.” The Kirgiz say, “ One never falls but 
from a ndr '" — the large-sized Bokhariot camel. A 
common saying similar to our “waiting to see which 
way the cat jumps ” is based on a trivial story. A 
potter and a greengrocer hired a camel between them. 
The camel reached round with his long neck and ate 
some of the cabbages on the greengrocer’s side, where- 
upon the potter jeered. “Wait and see which side he 
sits down upon,” said the greengrocer. The camel 
sat down on the potter’s side and smashed his wares. 
yEsop’s frog tried to swell himself as big as the o.x. 
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but in India they say of pretentious little people, 
“ When the camels were branded, the frog also held up 
his leg,” as who should say, “ brand me too.” “ The 
goat-keeper went to buy a camel and wanted to feel 
its ears ” (a point of handling which no judicious goat- 
buyer omits) is a saying which has several applica- 
tions in India ; but in Britain also we may sec critics 
.i-tiptoe, reaching up with tiny and inapt canons of 
judgment to things they do not understand. 

The decorative value of the camel cannot be ajapre- 
ciated by those who have only seen one or two at a time. 
Me was made for a sequence, as beads are made for 
stringing. On an Indian horizon a long drove of camels, 
tied head to tail, adorns the landscape with a festooned 
frieze of wonderful symmetry and picturesqueness. P'ive 
hundred camels go to a mile.^ If I had a very long and 
lofty hall to decorate I should pray the architect to let me 
loop it round with camels, with here and there a Biloch 
driver, as the frieze turned a corner or Avas interrupted 
by a brachet or girder. For a quaint and almost comic 
spectacle, a bivouac of a camel Kafila or caravan on the 
march is not easily surpassed. The beasts are seated 
four or five on each side of a sheet or table-cloth on 
which their fodder is placed. Camels are as symmetri- 
cally constructed as gun-carriages, and their hind-legs 
fold up like two-foot-rules. They rest in great part 
on a pedestal behind the chest with which Nature has 
furnished them, and sit close together in high-elbowed 
stale with an indescribable air of primness and pro- 

^ This is the present oHlcial estimate, allowing; a little over I o feet 6 
indies per camel. Sir Charles Xapicr, however, writing of his first day’s 
inarch from Kmi to Itnain Gluir in the Sindh desert, allows 15 feet to 
each animal : “ Oil ! llic baggage I the baggage ! it is enough to drive 

one mad. We have 1500 camels uilh their confuiinded long necks, each 
occupying 15 feet ! hancy these long devils in a defile ; four miles ami 
a (}uailer of them I ’* 
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pricty, Willi, as often happens, a driver supping at 
each end of this table in the wilderness, the whole 
arrangement has an absurdly formal and well-regulated 
air, suggesting a tea-party of elderly maiden ladies, as 
the long necks curve and bridle and the mincing mouths 
move busily. 

The deliberate movement of the beasts under their 
burdens is impressive and not without a touch of scorn- 
ful majesty. Only an Oriental, one would think, could 



accommodate himself to that unhasting cadence of step. 
Perhaps the reported existence of wild camels in 
Arizona territoiy is a fabulous or jocular illustration of 
American character. It is said they v^cre imported 
into the United States to serve as pack animals, but 
nobody foresaw that the nervous, electric American was 
the last- man alive to pace placidly at the end of a 
camel’s nose-rope. He naturally dropped it in dis- 
gust ; — and now there are wild camels in Arizona. 
If this story is not true, it ought to be. 

The truth about the camel’s character has often been 
debated. He is wonderful, and, in his own way, 
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beautiful to look at, and his patience, strength, speed, 
and endurance are beyond all praise. The camel-riders 
of Rajputanaand Central India, mounted on animals of 
a swift breed, cover almost incredible distances at high 
speed, finding it necessary to protect themselves against 
the racking motion by broad leathern belts tightly 
buckled, which are often covered with velvet and prettily 
broidered in silk. Even they, who know the beast at 
his best, never pretend to like their mounts, as one likes 
a horse. So useful a beast is estimable, but the most 
indulgent observation fails to find a ground for affection. 



KAJPUT CAXIEL-RIDEU'S BELT 


Europeans, at all events, who have to do with camels 
seem to think it were as easy to lavish one’s love on a 
luggage v’^an. He is a morose, discontented, grumbling 
brute, a servant of man, it is true, as is the water that 
turns a mill-wheel, the fire that boils a kettle, or the 
steam that stirs the piston of a cylinder. He does not 
come to a call like other beasts, but has to be fetched 
and driven from browsing. There are but few v'ords 
made for his private ear such as belong to horses, dogs, 
and oxen. An elephant has a separate word of com- 
mand for sitting down with front legs, with hind legs, 
or with all together, and he moves at a word. A camel 
has but one, and that must be underlined with a tug at 
his nose-rope ere he will stoop. But he has a large 
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share in that great public property of curses whose loss 
would enrich the world. 

The camel has so little sense, one wonders lie is 
credited with malevolence, but so it is, and there is 
sound appreciation of his vindictiveness in a phrase in 
use for bearing malice, equivalent to “camel-tempered,” 
and of his aimless wandering in another addressed to an 
idle man^ “Why are you loafing round like a loose 
camel ? ” 

“ Camel colour ” is a common word among weavers, 
embroiderers, and the like ; but it is not a good colour 
name, because camels vary much in tint. Other names 
of this end of the colour scale are better, as “ baddiui ” 
or almond ; “mouse colour” ; kJidki, or IcJiara, catechu 
tinted. An ostrich is a camel-bird, and so says Western 
science , — sinitJiio camclns , — and a giraffe a camel-cow ; 
no notice apparently being taken of the creature’s spots. 

The camel’s grumble has led the British soldier to 
christen him “ a humming-bird.” “ Commissariat scent- 
bottle ” has also been heard, and when in camp with 
camels, you see more in these schoolboy absurdities than 
would strike a stranger. The relations of the British 
soldier with the camel, however, have been so vividly 
and truly put in my son’s barrack-room ballad, “ Oonts ! ” 
(camels), that I make no apology for quoting it at 
length, — premising that Mr. Thomas Atkins, who takes 
his own way with Oriental languages, invariably shortens 
long vowels, and makes ooiit rhyme with grunt. 

OONTS ! 

(NORTHERN INDIA TRANSPORT TRAIN) 

What makes the soldier’s ’cart to penk, what makes ’im to perspire ? 

It isn’t stanclin’ up to charge or lyin’ down to fire; 
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lUit it’s cvcrinstiii’ waitin’ on a cvcriastin’ road 

For tlic commissariat camel and ’is commissariat load. 

O llie oonl, O the oont, O the commissariat nont ; 

With 'is silly neck a bobbin’ like a basket full o’ snakc.s, 
\\’c packs ’im like a idol, an' yon oui^lit to hear im fp imt, 
An’ when we gels ’im loaded tip, ’is blessed girth.-rope breaks. 
Wiiat makes (he rearguard swear so ’ard nhen night is drorin’ in, 
An’ every native follower is shiverin’ for ’is skin ? 

It ain't the chance o’ bein’ rushed by Paythans from the ’ills, 

It’s tiic commissariat camel puttin’ on 'is blessed frills. 

O the oont, O the oont, O the hairy, scary oont I 
A trippin’ over tent-roj)es when we've got the night alarm, 
We socks ’im with a stretcher-pole an’ 'cads 'im off in front, 
.Ami when we’ve saved 'is bloomin’ life, he chaws onr 
bloomin’ arm. 

'rhe ’orse ’c knows above a bit, the bullock's but a fool, 

'I’he elephant’s a gentleman, the baggage mtile's a mule ; 

Put the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is .said and done, 

’E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan child in one. 

0 the oont, O the oont, O the Gawd forsaken oont 1 
The ’iimpy lumpy ’nmmin’-bird a singin' \thcre 'c lies, 

'E’s blocked the ’ole division from the rearguard to the front, 
An’ when we gets ’im up again — the beggar goes an’ dies 1 
’E’ll g.all an’ chafe an’ lame an’ fight — 'e smells most awful vile, 
’E'll lose 'isself for ever if you let ’im stray a mile ; 

’E’s game to graze the ’ole day long an’ ’owl the ’ole night through, 
And when ’e comes to greasy ground ’e splits ’isself in two. 

O the oont, O the oont, O the floppin' dropiiin’ oonl '. 
When ’is long legs gives from under, an’ ’is meltin’ eye is 
dim, 

The tribes is up bc’ind us an’ the tribes is out in front, 
it ain’t no jam for Tommy, but it’s kites and crows for 'im. 
So when the cruel march is done, an’ when the roads is blind, 

An’ when we sees the camp in front an’ ’ear's the shots bc’ind, 

O then we strips ’is saddle ofl", an’ all ’is woes is past : 

'E thinks on us that used ’im so, an’ gets revenge at last ! 

O the oont, O the oont; O the floatin’ bloatin’ oonl ! 

The late lamented camel in the water-cut he lies. 

We keeps a mile be’ind ’im an’ we keeps a mile in front, 
But ’e gets into the drinkin’ casks, an’ then, of course, we 
dies. 
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Through the. humorous lilt of these lines you may 
perceive many facts, especially the mortality among 
camels in our Afghan campaigns. In that of 1878- 
1879, about 50,000 camels were paid for by the British 
Government. But this was in no wise the fault of the 
brutal Briton, for the beasts were deliberately sacrificed 
by their native owners, who were guaranteed compensa- 
tion for their loss. It was easier to allow the camel to 
die than to toil after him over a difficult country. It is 
now laid down as an axiom of the Transport service 
that animals required to proceed beyond the bases, and to 
act with troops in the field, should be the property of 
the Government, while the transport of supplies within 
the bases should be mainly hired. But on the next 
pinch the chances are that the axiom will be disre- 
garded. A history of the military services of the camel 
would be the history of Eastern wars. He has served 
and served well both as baggage cart and troop-horse, 
and whether from stupidity or courage is as stolid and 
unmoved under attack as were the British infantry 
squares at Waterloo. Herodotus, Pliny, Livy, Diodorus, 
and Xenophon are quoted by Major Burn of the 
Intelligence Branch in his excellent official . manual on 
Transport and Camel Corps. In modern campaigns camel 
corps were organised by Napoleon in Egypt, Sir Charles 
Napier in Sindh, by Carbuccia in Algeria, and during the 
Indian Mutiny the “Niiiety-twa” Highlanders had a 
camel corps of 1 50 native drivers, and 155 well-bred 
camels on which sat i 50 kilted Highlanders. Sir Charles 
Napier’s Sindh camel corps seems to have been the 
most complete in design and equipment, and in every 
way worthy of that great soldier’s genius. The prin- 
ciple on' which it was based is the plainest of all the 
plain truths ignored by our system — that the transport 
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is the most vital part of military matters, and should be 
organised with just as much care as a regiment. In 
an expedition for the capture of a robber chief in 
Sindh, Sir Charles Napier’s camel corps travelled 
70 miles during the night, captured the thief, and 
returned, thus accomplishing 140 miles in twenty- 
four hours. Feats of this kind, of course, were not 
continuous, and their bringing- off was due to the 
care with which the rest and upkeep of the animals 
were maintained. This splendid property organised in 
1845 allowed to die down, and no such efficient 
organisation existed in subsequent campaigns, where 
mone}'-, hastily spilled like water, purchased discomfort 
and sickness for the troops, and that tard)^ and confused 
movement of his masses which breaks the heart of an 
anxious general. 

As a rule, the management of camels should be 
left to Orientals, though the French say their men 
learned to imitate the Arab camel cries. Our Thomas 
Atkins is a poor ventriloquist, ill at outland tongues. 
Like his officers, too, he cherishes the ancient illusion, 
filtered down from book to book, about the extra water- 
tank stomach of the camel, and his power of going 
without water. As a plain physiological fact, the 
camel has no such chamber, his digestive arrangements 
are like those of the ox, but simpler, approaching the 
horse character ; and, if he goes without \vater, it is 
only because he cannot get it. There are pouches in 
his stomach, which frequently after death are found to 
contain fluid ; but that they are reservoirs pure and 
simple is doubtful, says Mr. J. H. Steel in his Manual 
of the. Camel. “ It is very certain that the parched 
traveller who cuts open his dying camel to obtain its 
water store will thus procure only a very little fluid of 
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a temperature of about 90° Falir., of a mawkish, sub- 
acid flavour and an iini:)lcasant odour.” He should be 
watered twice a day in the hot weather, and once in 
the cool season. It is true, of course, that he has been 
know'll to go dry for seven or eight days, but it was 
labour and sorrow' to him. Also, although he can 
travel tw'cnty miles a day, carrying 360 lbs. weight, he 
is capable of fatigue as other beasts are, and once out 
of condition docs not regain his strength in less than 
six months. And in spite of his unfriendly and un- 
.sympathetic disposition, it is a fact that, like the rest 
of God’s creatures, he is more tractable under kind 
treatment that when bullied and roughly handled. Of 
a man we sometimes say “he has an unfortunate 
manner,” nor do w'c ahvays mean it, for such a manner 
often shows the aggressive selfishness and ill -temper 
that command fortune and respect. The supercilious 
expression framed in the camel’s lips, wdiich disclose 
w'ith savage threat the long upper teeth, denied by 
nature to other ruminants, and his curiously indifferent 
air, are real misfortunes to him. We bow' respectfully 
to the camel-tempered man of private life, but it is hard 
to be civil to a beast wdiose face is a sculptured sneer. 

The long-shanked, cushion-footed creature is espe- 
cially good at fording rivers where the bottom is 
sandy. A drove going across wall sometimes make a 
ford practicable for horses, acting like a roller on a 
loose road, but a few' 5'ards of greasy clay w'ill throw' 
many a camel. A fair slope is not much of an 
obstacle, but a steep hill of slippery wet cla}', up w'hich 
a mule goes gaily, is a sad business for the camel. 
Nature has made his shoulder, chest, and fore -legs 
strong, but the attachments of the hind limbs are 
w'eak and ill-considered. So the beast is liable to 
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dislocations of the hip in climbing, or, as the British 
soldier says, “ he splits ’isself up.” Some Afghan short- 
legged breeds are good climbers, but of most the Arab 
saying holds good : “ Which is best for you, O camel, 
to go up hill or down ? May God's curse rest on both 
wherever met, quoth the camel." None the les-s, at 
this moment long strings are pacing with heavy burdens 



up and down the hill roads to Kashmir, Simla, and 
Kabul. 

Camels, like mules, can be used to carry field-pieces, 
the equipment of a gun being divided among three 
animals. The indigenous practice was to make the 
beast himself a gun-carriage, bearing a Zamburah 
(wasp), a piece like our old falconet or like the heavy 
swivel muskets sometimes seen in English armouries, 
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intended for the tops of a ship or the stern sheets of a 
boat. The saddle also carries a rider who holds the 
heavy wooden stock and fires the gun with a slow 
match. The lingering nature of this arrangement 
must in action have lent a lively interest to the evolu- 
tions of a gun camel, for there is always the chance that 
just at the critical moment the beast may sling round 
and point the gun at its friends. Another camel gun 
is a sort of iniiraillcitsc, carrying twenty-one barrels in 
a framework of iron-clamped wood. Both these con- 
trivances are still in as much use as the brooding pax 
Britannica allows in Rajputana, especially at Oodeypore 
and Jcypore, and make a great figure in State pro- 
cessions when salutes arc fired. The Sikhs had a great 
number of camel guns of the Zamburah type, and at 
the battle of Sobraon it is said that over 2000 were 
captured. Some of these still survive in the armoury 
at Fort Lahore. 

Besides his services as a slow-pacing pack animal 
and as a steed capable of covering long distances at a 
high speed, the camel has many uses unnoticed by 
Europeans. He is blindfolded in Sindh and made to 
go a mill-round, grinding flour or oil seeds ; Avorking 
sometimes in such a confined space, one wonders how 
they got the huge beast in, or how they will get him 
out again. He takes the place of the ox at the 
plough and the well, and acts as water-carrier in parts 
of Rajputana, on the edges of the Indian desert and in 
the camel districts of the Punjab. On the Grand 
Trunk road' to Delhi are wonderful double -storied 
wagons drawn by camels. These old-world con- 
trivances go at the rate of about three miles per hour, 
and are like nothing so much as the cage wagons • of 
travelling menageries. They are in effect iron cages 
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intended originally as a protection against robbery. 
The passengers are huddled together and seem to 
sleep most of the time, and, to do him justice, so does 
the driver. The most picturesque “ property ” of the 
Punjab Government house is a huge char d banc, to 
which is harnessed a team of four or six fine camels 
with leopard skin housings and gaily attired riders. 
The camel van will probably be run off the road by 
the railway, but modified versions of it must for long 
survive in the desert regions off -the line of rail. 

It ought to be unnecessary to say that while one 
camel is like another to an untrained European eye, 
there arc in India, as in Arabia, carefully classified 
breeds, though they are not distinctively branded with 
caste marks, as is the case in the West. One listens 
to this lore with respect, but it is not easily remembered, 
nor is it of much importance, save to the camel owner 
or the Government officer sent forth at tuck of drum 
to buy or hire all the good camels he can lay hands 
on. By common consent the very best of the animals 
of the plain are considered to be those of Bikanir and 
Jessulmir, Rajput States on the edge of the great 
Indian desert, where the hot dry air suits the austere 
Arab constitution of the beast. But it has a wider 
range of variety than is generally thought, each suited 
to its habitat, until in the hills the slender, high-caste 
form becomes square, sturdy, and thickly covered 
with a coarse, cold-resisting pelage. The two-humped 
Bactrian camel is prepared by nature to withstand a 
cold almost as keen and piercing as that the reindeer 
feels, and yet will breed with the one-humped camel 
of the burning plain. Signor Lombardini, an authority 
on cameline anatomy, finds a rudimentary second hump 
in the ordinary one-humped camel. 

S 
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After the he -goat, a whole camel seems a large 
offering for the most pious person to make, but he still 
occasionally serves as a sacrifice. Colonel Tod wrote 
that the Great Mogul used to slay a camel with his 
own hand on the new year festival, and the flesh was 
eaten by the court favourites. He is certainly eaten, 
and they say camel in good condition much resembles 
beef. After his death his bones are valuable, being 
whiter and more dense than most other bones, and a 
fair substitute for ivory. But they are neglected except 
by the lac-turners of Dera Ismail Khan, who use them 
for the studs and ornaments with which they adorn their 
ware. Possibly some camel bones are picked by English 
turners and button-makers out of the Indian bones now 
imported. It may not be generally known that the 
attention of traders has been recently drawn to the 
cattle remains that lie near Indian villages. Each 
hamlet has its Golgotha, where worn-out animals are 
left to die. Hitherto, only the vulture, the crow, and 
the jackal have visited these spots, after the leather- 
dresser has taken the skin of the last comer. But 
though it never occurred to the Oriental that they could 
be of any use. Western science, like the giant in the 
child’s tale, grinds bones to make bread. So the 
village bone-heaps are swept up and shipped to Europe. 
Perhaps a day may come when the people, awaking to 
their value, will cry out that they have been robbed. 
The bone heaps will certainly be missed by the scientific 
Indian agriculturists of the future, but there is no way 
of keeping them in the country. Learned authorities 
on economic questions say it is a mistake to use customs 
duties with any beneficent intention, just as literary 
critics say it is bad art to write a story with a purpose, 
and both have some right on their side. Otherwise, 
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ill the interests of India, one ivould like to impose a 
heav}* export duty on wild bird skins, feathers, and 
bones, and a crusbinir import duty on aniline dyes and 
Members of Parliament. 



Camel trappings are not so gaudy in India as in Egypt 
or Morocco, where riding animals are bedizened in 
scarlet and yellow. They are in a different key of 
colour, belonging to a school of pastoral ornament in 
soberly-coloured wools, beads, and small white shells. 
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which, appears to begin (or end) in the Balkans and 
stretches eastward through Central Asia into India, 
especially among the Biloch and other camel folk on 
our North-West frontier. Camel housings may be the 
beginning of the nomad industry of carpet weaving. 
It is perhaps not too fanciful to trace on the worsted 
neckband the original unit or starting-point of the 
carpets and “ saddle-bags ” which have given lessons to 
English upholsterers. There is not much room for 
variety in a narrow fillet with only black, brown, and 
dingy white as a colour scheme, but you may watch a 
long Kafila go curtseying past and find no two neck- 
bands quite alike in the arrangement of zig-zags, 
diamonds, bars, and squares. These bands, with more 
richly coloured rugs and saddle-bags, and the homely 
russet splendours of worsted cords, tassels, shells, and 
beads, with which the leading camel is adorned, are 
wrought b}^' women. Like more women’s work, it is 
done at intervals. The English lady complains that 
her Turkoman or Biloch rug lies unevenly on her par- 
quet floor, and does not ' reflect that the perverse 
“buckling” marks the times when camp was shifted 
to follow the pasturing flocks, and the loom with its 
unflnished carpet was rolled up to be staked anew with 
Oriental carelessness as to straightness. “ Saddle-bags,” 
said a London tradesman to me, “have had their day, 
they’ve got common.” This sounded sadly, but they 
will not cease to be for all that. 
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OF DOGS, FOXES, AND JACKALS 


£i (loc;, Miss ! — they’re belter friends nor any Cliristian.’’ 

Geokge Eliot, The Mill on the Floss. 
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\ bUBALTKllN'S DOG-DCV 


HAT the dog has 
served for ages 
throughout the East 
as a byword of loath- 
■ ingand contempt is 
of itself no hanging 
matter so far as the 
real character of the 
animal is concerned, 
and need not surprise or shock the English dog-lover. 
For, like the sacred writings of the Hindus and Muham- 
madans, our own Holy Bible, from which we profess to 
take our rules of life, contains the same low estimate, 
and has no hint of appreciation of canine character, no 
recognition of his services to man, no word of com- 
passion for his fate. Yet Christians have learned and 
perfected the lore .known to the Assyrian and the Greek 
of the varieties and qualities of dogs, and, following 
them rather than the ancient Hebrew, have come to 
love and cherish the unclean animal. The wonder is 
that the Oriental has stuck so. servilely to the shirts of 
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his Sci'ipture and taken so much to heart the belated 
nonsense that Moslem and Hindu authorities have 
uttered in disparagement of one of the best of God’s 
creatures. He ought to have found out for himself that 
the figurative expressions of orators, poets, and law- 
givers have but a local and temporary significance ; but 
if you look closely you will find that for centuries he has 
most faithfully tried to take all that he has been officially 
taught au pied de la lettrc, and has crystallised the 
metaphors of poetry and the rhetorical flights of law- 
givers into canons of conduct The enormous difficulty 
of this task has, of course, driven both Hindu and 
Moslem to much hypocrisy and compromise, but on the 
whole their faith is greater than anything we know of 
in the West 

The official condemnation of the dog by Muham- 
madans, and the formal terms in which he is outcasted 
by Hindus, are too monstrous and sweeping to hold 
good, when one considers the friendly nature of the 
beast and the real claim he has on the gratitude of 
mankind. But there are not many examples of human 
sympathy passing the narrow bounds of a cruel law. 
The ingenious Mr. Pope has a much- quoted passage 
about the poor Indian whose untutored mind leads him 
to hope that when admitted to the equal sky of heaven 
his faithful dog may bear him company. But ages 
before Mr. Pope lisped in numbers, and indeed before 
America was discovered, Asiatic poetry had created the 
hero Yudhishtira, who refused to enter heaven at all 
unless his dog might accompan}'- him. Modern India, 
however, has for the most part forgotten Yudhishtira, 
and in these days the only dog admitted to the company 
of the Gods is a cur that serves as the vehicle or vdhan 
of Bhairon, now one of the most popular of Hindu 
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divinitie?. This deity bears a bottle of strong drink, in 
defiance of those shallow folk who claim all Hindus as 
total abstainers and Bands of Hope, and a staff which 
is vulgarl}- reckoned to be the Kotwdl or toN^m magis- 
trate of Benares. His semblance is that of a black or 
dark blue man, whose raiment is a cloth round liis loins 
and a serpent round his neck ; his dog is a black tyke 
of lo'.v degree, nor docs the canine race appear to gain 
in popular esteem from hi.s association with the God, 
unless the very vulgar saying : “ If all the dogs go on 
pilgrimage to Benares, who will be left to lick the 
dishes clean?” is an obscure reference to his sacred 
character. 

hluhammadans have granted in popular lore a place 
in Paradise to Khetmir, the dog of the seven sleepers, 
who has been suspected of being the same animal as 
Yudhishtira’s hound by some scholars. But they 
follow the Bible in speaking of him in injurious terms 
as an e.Kpression for disgust and loathing, unclean by 
immemorial prescription. It is written that the angels 
of God will not cross the threshold of a house whereon 
there is even a hair of a dog. If a dog is known to 
have drunk out of a vessel, it must be washed in seven 
waters. (A Muhammadan cure for hydrophobia is 
to look down seven wells.) Neither by Hindu nor 
Muhammadan writer is ever a kindly word said in 
appreciation of the admirable sides of canine character. 
When he has a fair chance he is as faithful and zealous 
in service in India as elsewhere, but no one notices 
him. “A dog’s death” is an Indian as well as a 
European phrase for a miserable ending, and it has a 
peculiar force in India ; an idle babbler is said to have 
eaten a dog’s brains, a hasty movement is a dog's jump, 
the hungry stomach is spoken of as a dog that must 
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be quieted, and it is an ancient saying that though you 
impiisoned a dog’s tail foi a dozen yeais in a bamboo 
tube, It would still be ciooked That it would piob 
ably be peifectly stiaight aftei such a piocess is an 
iiiclc\ant physiological detail unwoithy the attention 
of a poet 01 a pioveibial philosophei “What business 
has a dog in a mosque?” is a scornful snub to an 
intiusive peison of low' degiee The sons-in-law' and 
othei lelatnes of wealthy, high- caste Hindus who, 
under the patiiaichal scheme of domestic life, Ine with 
then wives’ families, aie familiaily desciibcd in quite 
a long senes of enumeiation as household dogs A 
spongei 01 paiasite is a tahaqi Luiia, a dish (licking) 
dog And the Peisian monosyllable foi dog, “ Sag” 
IS often in a natne mouth a moie sa\age teim of 
contempt than pig 

A saying goes, “do not tia\el in the e\ening, the 
Raja and the dog aie asleep in the moining” — and in 
the lawless days but lately past theie was sense in the 
counsel Of oppiessive natne suboidinates they say 
“ Why should not a dog bite a defenceless pool man ? ” 
To an abusive undcihng “Cm ' it is not youi mouth 
but youi mastei’s that baiks” The me'^sengei weais 
a scaif and biass badge, and is often a jack-in-office, 
so he IS familial ly spoken of as a dog with a collai on 
Anothei saying is based on an incident “You ate 
the dawm meal, so you must fast” A hluhammadan 
during the Ramazan fast found that a dog had eaten 
the meal which maybe lawTully taken befoie sunrise, 
and with these woids he locked the cieatme up, and, 
conceiving himself leleased fiom obligation, he bieak- 
fasted and dined as usual We say “ Love me, love 
my dog” , the Oiiental admits that if you aie devoted 
heait and soul to a peison, you may even take hei 
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dog into favour : “ Even Leila’s dog is dear to MajnOn.” 
This languishing hero is the accepted type of a devoted 
lover. The dog plays no great part in the story, and 
I su.cpect it is in respect of the proverb that a dog is 
generally introduced by native draughtsmen into the 
popular bazaar pictures representing these personages. 
The ordinance in the Code of Menu that certain out- 



caste tribes should possess no animals but dogs and 
asses has been a millstone round the necks of these 
admirable and most useful animals. 

We say that one may as well hang a dog as give 
him a bad name, thereby admitting the possibility of 
a good one. But no such allowance seems to have 
been made for the Indian pariah dog. He has always 
been on the downhill slope of popular contempt, and 
it will be long before he can hope to rise. The noble 
potentialities of his character are ignored, he is dis- 
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couragccl by the distance at which he is kept, for he is 
never allowed to enter a house, nor to consort on 
intimate terms with man, the inventor of morals. 
Perhaps it is not too fantastical to say that when com- 
pared with the English dog the poor Indian outcast is 
a pagan, a creature without faith, or at least without 
that soul-saving reverence for authority which ennobles 
character. Lord Bacon says that the master of a 
properly trained dog is the divinity of the animal who 
waits upon his will. The Indian pariah does not know 
the joy of adoration ; he has no master, and is an 
atheist in spite of himself. Tainted with the worst of 
the philosophy to which he gave his name some 
centuries ago in Greece, he reveals more of the currish 
side of canine character than English dogs and dog 
lovers are aware of. Pie uncovers more of his teeth 
v’hen he snarls — and he often snarls — than the 
civilised dog ; he slinks off with inverted tail at the 
mere hint of a blow or a caress, and his shrill bark 
echoes the long note of the great dog-father, the wolf, 
and the poor cousin the jackal. In a fight he- does 
not abandon himself to the delight of battle with the 
stern joy of the English dog, but calculates odds and 
backs down with an ignoble care for his skin. In 
short, he is a Icndi, a cur, a coward. We English call 
him a pariah, but this word, belonging to a low, yet 
by no means degraded class of people in Madras, is 
never heard on native lips as applied to a dog, any- 
more than our other word Like other words, 

both will be learned from us and incorporated in that 
wonderful pudding-stone conglomerate of language 
known as LFrdu. 

The pie-dog, pariah, or street dog, is usually rufous 
yellow, but all known dog tints occur, for creole colours 
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now diversify the tawny aboriginal race. Chronic 
hunger is the central fact of his life, which is one 
long search for food, and his pastime is another long 
search for fleas. As a rule he owns himself, but he 
sometimes selects a master and alwa3's belongs to a 
place. “ W'hy are you so lean, dog ? I have to 
gather my dinner from nine houses.” 

He is supposed to be valuable as a scavenger, and 
it is certain that he mostlj'^ dines in the night, resembling 
in this respect his timid cousin the jackal, who usually 
slinks aside from offal heap or dead carcass as he 
approaches. The jackal is accused of ghoulish pro- 
pensities, favoured by the shallow graves dug for their 
k'indred bj’’ IMuhammadans, but the street dog, if strict 
truth were told, is almost as great a sinner. He is 
reported on good authority to frequent the burying- 
places where Hindus are cremated, and, — but I forbear. 
Stress of hunger alone leads him to dark deeds which 
forfeit his claim to human sympathy. It should be 
remembered in extenuation that he owes little or 
nothing to a cruelly indifferent humanity, and that he 
preserves, as we shall presently see, an innate friendli- 
ness which no neglect can quite eradicate. He is a 
street Arab, but he shows preferences for people as 
well as for places. He follows the cultivator afield and 
watches the gray bundle of cotton cloth slung to a 
branch and the huqqa left under a tree, but I doubt 
whether he would make any effective defence of them. 
When the frugal “ nooning ” of unleavened flapjacks 
and butter-milk is eaten he wistfully awaits his share 
at a respectful distance. The children handle and 
play with him, and go to sleep by his side when tired 
of rolling in the dust, but when they grow up they cut 
his companionship. 
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Most Anglo-Indians have had an experience similar 
to that related by Bishop Heber in his journal of a 
sudden and unaccountable attachment on the part of 
a homeless pariah dog. A scrap of food, a word of 
notice, or even a look from one accustomed to command 
dogs wakes a chord in the creature’s nature, and he 



longs to acknowledge a master. There are many 
instances of street dogs becoming civilised in European 
hands, and some have become faithful companions and 
friends. But it is as dangerous for a dog of this kind 
to leave his kindred as for a high-caste Hindu, to cross 
the sea. Canine caste laws are strict, and a' dog from 
a strange clan venturing into the territories of another 
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tribe is sure of a hot reception. A country story 
expresses this with pretty iron3^ Once upon a time 
a dog ran “ all the way from the Ganges ” (any long 
distance) in one day. “ How on earth did you come 
so swiftly, O dog?” “By the kindness of my 
brethren,” is the replJ^ He had been chivied and 
chased from village to village as an intruder. A dog 
who had left his place and family connections for a 
period could not return with safety. So the pariah is 
not reluctant to adopt a master without a cause. He 
is the victim of an implacable socialism, the slave of 
a sharp-toothed trade union. He would like regular 
meals, and for their unwonted sake is willing to 
submit to authoritj’-, but what would the other tykes 
say and do? - So he resigns himself to thoughtless 
freedom, wherefore docs his skull remain narrow, his 
form wolf-like, and his mental character timorous and 
suspicious ; sudden in impotent rage, loud in complaint, 
and nocturnal in habit ; with that strange and long- 
drawn sympathy with lunar influences which the dog 
of civilisation has partly learned to forget. 

There are many dogs which have an air of vaga- 
bondage, but who are owned and in some sort cared 
for. Yet the- general habit of the animal in India is 
to attach himself to a place I'ather than to a person. 
In Europe this trait is often the mark of a high and 
magnanimous nature, for there dogs are attached to 
regiments, fire brigades, and other bodies corporate, 
of which they form an almost essential part, belonging 
to no one individual, but enjoying a noble sense of 
comradeship with all. No such honour is allowed to 
the poor Indian dog. They say contemptuously of 
a parasite or time-server, the Serai (native inn) dog is 
friendly with everybody; and the washerman’s dog 
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furnishes a saying in universal use. The washerman 
has a house, but he takes his clothes to the river-bank 
or ghat to be washed, so of the dog who attends him 
they say, he belongs to neither house nor ghat. This 
saying is commonly applied to idle artisans, gadding 
house-wives, and truant schoolboys. The washerman’s 
dog stands for a person at a loose end, as the oilman’s 
ox for a laborious man or woman. Mr. Quilp said of 
his dog that it lived on one side of the way and was 
generally found on the other. 

An old gentleman in Punch seeing at a railway 
station a cat without a tail, says to the porter, — “ One 
of the celebrated Manx cats, I suppose?” “No,” 
replies the porter, — “ 2.30 express.” At Indian rail- 
way stations dogs are often seen minus a leg or a tail ; 
for in a country where even the railway men have not 
yet learned that it is dangerous to go to sleep with 
a head or a leg across the rails, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at if the dogs are sometimes caught napping. 
The mutilated member soon heals, and the animal hops 
cheerfully round the station and learns to meet every 
train regularl3^ On the long Indian journeys much 
food is taken by the passengers, both Native and 
European, and there are many scraps. So the railway 
dog is becoming an institution. On the “ toy railway,” 
as natives persist in calling the narrow gauge lines, the 
animals are rather tiresome, for a bound brings them 
into one’s carriage and another takes them out with a 
cold fowl or a packet of sandwiches in their prompt 
mouths. 

The one ritualistic observance in which the dog 
takes a part concerns neither Hindus nor Muham- 
madans, but only the Parsees. It is a practice of the 
sun -worshippers to bring a dog into the room where 
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a Parsce is lying in the hour and article of death. 
This, I believe, is the prescribed form, but the practice 
seems to be to take the dog in to look at the corpse 
when the spirit has passed away. The rite is as 
obscure in theor}’- as in practice, and I have never 
Iicard or seen a satisfactory explanation of it. 

The dog is more frequently eaten than we are apt 
to believe. In Hindu poetr)’-, innocent low-caste folk 
are contemptuously spoken of as “dog- cookers.” I 
am assured that there is some ground for the gibe at 
Sansis and other gypsy tribes, — “ When the gypsies 
come in at one side of the town, the dogs file out at 
the other.” There is a double reason for this retreat, 
for not only do the Sansis cat dogs, but being in their 
way sporting characters, they keep dogs of their own, 
and a dog with never so squalid a man for master is 
dreaded by the ownerless pariah. An ordinary Indian 
street dog weighs from twenty to thirty -six pounds, 
and if he were fed would probably be over forty pounds 
in weight. Carrion-eating tribes have no prejudices 
in the matter of food, and the lizard, the jaclcal, and 
the rat are favourite roasts. It is manifest that to 
stomachs of this hardihood a dog would furnish lord I))' 
dishes. 

There is a nine-word saying among poor folk to 
express a dilemma, which indicates the possibility of 
dog’s flesh being mistaken for that of the kid : “If I 
tell, my mother will be beaten, if I don’t tell, my father 
will eat dog’s flesh.” The story is that a house-wife 
cooked dog’s flesh by mistake, and the small son of 
the house alone knew what .manner of meat was in the 
pot — an awful weight on the mind of a Muhammadan 
child. It is by no means necessary, of course, for the 
currency or force of the saying, that it should be based 
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on an actual incident, for a remote possibility or an 
impossibility serves just as well. - 

In some regions dogs are regularly eaten. The 
Nagas on the Assam frontier have a partiality for a dog 
who has just been full fed with rice and milk. He is 
hastily killed and cooked whole, — “ cJiicn farci an 
iiaturclP It may be that outcaste folk have more 
toothsome food than we know. It is not proved that 
the lizard, the crocodile, and the snake are uneatable ; 
indeed, it is probable they are very good. Jackal, and 
fox must be diy and hard, but the stew-pot may reduce 
them to succulence. Darwin dined on puma in South 
America and found it like veal. I once accompanied 
a little-company of silent Bhils in a search for field-rats, 
which were dug out and captured with great dexterity, 
— plump' brown and white creatures, fed on the best 
of the crops and doubtless of fine flavour ; but I did 
not wait to see how they were cooked over a fire, the 
kindling for which was carefully borne by a young 
woman of the -party, who had much ado to screen it 
from the wind blowing over the high downs of the 
Deccan. 

In the foregoing paragraphs the academical or 
official view of the outcaste dog as regarded by 
respectable people has been treated.' The' picture is 
not pleasing, nor should it be completely convincing 
to those who know and like the animal. In spite of 
conventional prejudice the dog, as might be expected, 
has won his way to, a better place than most Europeans 
know of The habit of foul and indiscriminate feeding 
may disgust the Hindu and the Muhammadan, — 
most conservative of races, — may cherish his ancient 
grudge, but both are learning that the dog of good 
caste is a useful companion and friend. The indigenous 
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canine aiistociacy is not higc, but it exists Among 
the best breeds aie the hounds kept by the Banjaiis — 
1 caste of half gypsy cairieis and tiadcis, lefeiied to 
elsewhere These aie large and stout animals maiked 
b} the Eastern tendency to gieyhound foim, and aic 
prized both as watch dogs and foi the chase The 
Rampur hound is a similai beast, much chenshed by 
sporting Nauabs English authoiities seem to think 
the greyhound came to Euiope from the East 
Persian greyhounds ate impoitcd and natuialised 
Then coats aie ragged and the foims lack symmctiy, 
but some of these animals recall Sii Waltei Scott’s 
Vaida of beloved memoiy The sheep dogs kept by 
the Himalayan shcpheids aic waimly spoken of by 
their owneis, who say that when the mountain paths 
aie hidden m mist, they aic infallible guides On the 
plains sheep dogs aie seen, but they have none of the 
dash or vivacity of the Biitish collie, slouching along, 
head and eats down , companions lathei than diiectois 
of the sheep Often, indeed, they may be seen in the 
middle of the flock The sulky Tibetan mastiff is a 
splendid watch dog, supposed to be capable of killing 
and eating a thief, and he is sometimes seen m the 
plains but his feiocity, ill temper, and heavy coat will 
pre\ent him fiom becoming popular The black 
tongued, thick furred Eskimo -looking animal now a 
favouiite 111 England, comes to India from Tibet ovei 
the hills, and the ordinary village dog of the Himalaya 
has a strong!) marked tendency to this bushy tailed, 
fox muzzled type Theie aie also among common 
pariahs some mongrel \aiiations, including a creatuie 
like the turnspit Bishop Heber, an obseiver of un 
usual quickness, was moie struck by the variety of 
coloui and breed in native dogs than the unity 
T 
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apparent to his successors, 'and asks, “ Are' they ' in- 
digenous, or is it possible that their stoclc can have 
been derived from us ? ” ' 

Although no Eastern writer has said much. in favour 
of the dog, there are a few stories current among the 
people which testify to an appreciation of his faithful- 
ness. A Punjab tale recalls the pitiful fate of Gelert 
over Avhich so many English children have grieved. A 
Pathan gave a Hindu banker some money to keep for 
him and lent his dog to' guard the banker’s house. 
One night the thieves came and the dog barked, trying 
in vain to rouse the sleeping usurer. Failing in this, 
the clever beast watched the thieves and saw where 
they hid the .spoil. In the morning he led the banker 
to the sjDOt, scratching the ground to show where to dig. 
The money was recovered, and the grateful banker tied 
a letter round the dog’s neck and sent him to the Pathan. 
Put the latter, being hasty and irascible, struck off the 
animal’s head for deserting his post, finding too late by 
means of the letter that the poor beast had been faith- 
ful to his trust. Even the pariah dog enjoys some 
popular respect as a watch-dog. 

British influence, however, is the main factor in a 
slow but indubitable revolution now taking place in 
favour of the dog. A modern philosophical writer says 
the British Empire in India is but “ a romantic episode ” 
destined to pass away and leave no recognisable trace. 
This utterance would be worth respecting if trustworthy 
documents existed on which so large a forecast could 
be reasonably based. But in the present state of our 
knowledge of the country, and of the tendencies of the 
popular mind, it can be nothing more than one of the 
superficial profundities of smart journalism. ' That the 
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form v.-hich Indian political institutions will cvcntuall)- 
assume may differ materially- from the intentions and 
anricipatiotis of those v/ho have planted them is an 
elementary consideration beyond which no j^lain man 
will now care to travel. Whatever may be its results 
in a political sense, the “romantic episode "will leave a 
notable imprint on some physical aspects of the land. 
Traces of the Briton will long survive in the animal as 
in the vegetable world. The dog and the horse ac- 
compan-s’ us evcrjwvherc, for it is part of our insular 
vanity to declare that no other dogs or liorscs arc half 
so good as ours. Packs of fox-hounds arc rcgularlj- 
imported : the subaltern, the private soldier, and the 
civilian bring bull-dog.s, mastiffs, and terriers of every 
degree. Spaniels, retrievers, and greyhounds accompany 
sportsmen : tlie great Danes arc occasional!}'' seen, while 
ladies bring such pets as Maltese, Skyc.s, Dandic Din- 
monts, and dach.shunds. 

This canine immigration has been going on for a 
long time. Sir Thomas Roe brought a present of 
British mastiffs to the Great Mogul, — the Emperor 
Jehanghir. One jumped overboard to attack the por- 
poises diving near the little ship ; another on the way 
up-country seized an elephant. These little traits of 
pugnacity endeared them to the Emperor, who provided 
them with scr\'ants, carriages, and p'alkis in which to 
take the air, and had silver dishes- and tongs made in 
order that he might feed them with his own royal hands. 
Probably they were fed to death, but haply some of 
their descendants are now slinking round the slums of 
Delhi or Agra trailing nerveless tails in the hot dust 
and yapping at the travelling Briton as a foreign in- 
truder. 

The English dog has come to stand as a high-caste 
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animal of respectable birth. Our domestic life is 
jcaloush" .shut off by the people from contact with 
their own, but the inmates of the prison-house have 
learned that the dog is a valuable domestic friend. 
Native ladies see that European animals are unlike the 
unclean creatures of the street, and are anxious to adopt 
them. Already English names arc naturalised and Per- 
sianised after the liquid Oriental manner. The p7inydr 
is the spaniel, which used to be thought most highly of, 
probably from its silky unlikcncss to the pariah, but 
its coat is too heavy for the climate. The bull-dog, 
vulgarly spoken of as the gfilddnk, is highly prized as 
a watch-dog, while its fighting instincts commend it to 
the increasing class which takes delight in sport. A 
dog of an English breed sometimes receives an English 
name from its native master, as Eespot for “ Spot.’’ 
A servant of ours once contributed to a family de- 
bate on the name to be given to a puppy the remark 
that Fanny (both vowels very long) was the best 
possible name for a dog. “Bully” is a favourite Indo- 
Anglian dog-name. 

In recent years the clever and amiable fox-terrier, 
who withstands the great heat of the plains better than 
any other breed, has come to the front and promises to 
be the dog of the Indian future. The pariah, like the 
sound patriot he is, appears to know this, and waylays 
the English animal as bands of street-boys in the 
West waylay a strayed public-school boy. A new 
science, the care and lore of dogs, picked up by menial 
servants from their English masters, is being formed and 
spreads upwards among the people. 

So, though we may pass away and be forgotten, 
the dogs we loved will remain as permanent colonists. 
But it appears to be a fact that the creole dog, born 
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in Indir. of imported parents, develops .some of the 
characteristics of the indigenous animal. Mis head, 
especially ins nose, grows longer and narrower, he 
loses substance in litc neck, chest, and loins ; he .stands 
o!i higher legs and wags a longer tail than his British- 
hc:n parents. The climate exerts a deteriorating in- 
ilitencc on itis moral qualities, and he loses .some of the 
courage, temper, and fine spirits which arc the birthright 
of a good dog in the ^^’csl. 

It is to an influence of this nature, rather than to 
any reasoning or religious prc.scriplion, that we maj- look 
for the growth of a humane appreciation of animals in 
general. Tlicrc can be no doubt that the English 
people arc more indebted to the humble and sym- 
pathetic tutorship of the dog than they are au’arc of, 
for .such pre-eminence in a recognition of the rights of 
animaks as distinguishes them. You may quote in opposi- 
tion to the canons, which of set purpose have thrust the 
ass and tlic dog beyond the pale of mercy, that wise u’ord 
of Jeremy Bentham, v.'ho said," The question is not, — can 
animals speak or reason, but can they suffer?” But 
the companionship of a good dog will teach more 
cf^ccti^•eIy lluin the words of any philosopher. Nor is 
tlic lesson uncongenial to the Indian people, although for 
many generations they have allowed a practice of 
neglect and indifference and a multitude of super- 
stitious beliefs to obscure the real kindliness of their 
nature. 

It is a good omen when a fox shows his face, so a 
sympathetic saying runs, “ The fox gives luck to every- 
bod)', but himself is thinking of the dogs all the lime.” 
A sly fellow is called a fox in India as elsewhere, and 
the animal plays a part in some stories. But the jackal 
is the true Mr. Reynard of Eastern folk tales, the great 
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original of the best of our fox stories ; — sweet-toothed, 
mischievous, lurking ; and as full of resource as Brer’ 
Rabbit. 

The jackal’s night-ciy, — the wild chorus with which 
the band begins its hungry prowl, is of evil omen, which 
is wonderful, seeing that in nearly every town and 
village of the vast continent it is heard about the same 
hour of the evening ; but it is believed that when the 
ciy is raised near the house of a sick person, it is a 
sure presage of death, and that jackals scent coming 
dissolution, much as sharks arc said by sailors to scent 
death on a ship. There arc endless stories in favour of 
this belief. 

The jackal’s chorus is so sudden and shrill a clamour, 
so importunate and ear-filling, that one dally marvels at 
its equally sudden cessation. The air ought to go on 
vibrating with these fearsome yells, but it abruptly shuts 
down on them, still as a sleeping pond. And you 
resume your talk or work, but the creature with that 
one imprecation has sworn himself to hours of silence. 
Thereafter he goes dumbly to a night of hungry and 
often ghoulish research, for his sanscrit-born name is 
“ greedy.” But when going on a morning journey, the 
distant cry of one jackal (besides being rare) is lucky, 
as says a North-West Provinces rhyme, translated by 
Mr. Crooke in his valuable Agricidiitral ' Glossary : “ A 
donkey on the left, a jay (the roller is meant) on the 
right, and a jackal howling in the distance — all. omens 
of wealth and happiness. Go, and bring horhe four 
bags of gold.” A jackal crossing the road to the left is 
lucky, to the right, unlucky. 

Very many stories of the jackal are to be found in 
old books and folk-lore, but m the talk of to-day he. 
scarcely takes the high place to which his classic reputation 
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entitles him, being used as much as an object of derision 
as a model of cleverness. I\Iost modern native humour, 
however, takes the form of irony. His talents arc 
acknowledged in a saying which classes him with that 
busy and important person, the barber ; “ I'hc jackal is 
the sharpest among beasts, the crow among birds, and 
the barber among men.” The barber of India is, in 
fact, a clever Figaro ; news-bearer, matrimonial agent, 
surgeon, and bus)’body in general. The painted jaclcal 
who fell into the dyers’ vat and set up as Icing on the 
strength of his fine colour, has strayed from the Fanchat- 
antra into modern life, and you ma}' hear of “ painted 
jackals ” being elected to the honours of a municipal 
“Kemety” (committee). “The jackal fell into a well, 
— I think I will rest here to-day, said he ’’ — is a charm- 
ing way to express the making the best of a downright 
bad job. “ The jackal born in August saj’s of the 
September flood, I never saw so much water in all my 
life,” is a popular snub for youthful conceit. So also is, 
“ The horse and the elephant arc swept away, and the 
jackal asks — Is it deep? ’’ “ The jackal fell into the river 
and cried. The deluge has come and all the world is 
drowning !” recalls the American “Thinks the bottom 
has tumbled out of the universe because his own tin-pot 
leaks,” or the drunken English skipper, who, when 
fi.shcd out of London dock, went dripping to the cudd}' 
and gravely wrote in his log-book, “This night the ship 
went down, and all hands were drowned but me.” He 
is supposed to be the friend and guide of the tiger, so 
the hangers-on of powerful, persons are known as jackals. 
Boy and jackal have the same name in the North-West 
Provinces, and neither has much right to complain. 
“ The jackal slips away and your stick jars on the 
ground,” is a saying of obvious meaning. 
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^ot that a Stic) •v\ou]d be of much a^all against a 
jacl al foi the} sa} no mattci ho\\ sa\agely he ma} be 
beaten he \\ill picl his sore body up when left to die 
and slinl a ay to lesumc a life of ciime I once saw a 
hige lush ietiie\ei do all he 1 new to 1 ill a jacl al and 
at last in despaii of the efficac} of his teeth he diagged 
him at a hint from h s mastei to a pond and diowned 
him fit foi ail} coioner 
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The jacl al afBicted with labics is a deadl} cieatuie 
and moie common than one hi es to think 

Menu the wise Hindu law gnei was consistent!} 
biutal to women and aftei classing wives as maiital 
piopeit} with cows males she camels slave gii Is she 
goats and ewes he sa}s the wife who Molates hei dut} 
to her husband is disgraced in this woild and afte 
death she enteis into the womb of a jacl al and is 
toimented b} diseases' Theie is a hateful monotoii} 
11 the abuse bestowed on women ISowadays no one 
gieatl} caies foi Menu but in the East as in the West 
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the basci soit habituallj call then women folk b) the 
name of the female clo" 

India IS piobabl} the ciadlc of wolf-child stones, 
which aic heie unucisalh behe\td and siipiioitcd b\ a 
cloud of tcstimoin , includiii" in the f imoiis Lucknow 
case of a wolf bo\ the c\idcncc of Luiopean v itncsscs 
And theie aie many who fiimh bclic\c in the power of 
magicians to tiansfoim Ihcmsehcs into woKcs at will 
But though the wolf is piobably the paicnt of all dogs, 
he IS, as a wild beast, beyond the naiiow scope of this 
sketch 
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“ If you want to know what a tigei is like, look at a cat 
if you want to know what a thug is like, look at a 
butcher,” is a common Hindu saying, but only half of 
It is quite tiue The thug is, oi let us hope, was, 
capable of many disguises, and his favouiite semblance 
was that of the Brahman and the lehgious mendicant 
Victoi Hugo has expressed the tigerishness of the cat 
in his ow n swaggering fashion “ Dieti a fait Ic chat pom 
donnei a Ihomme le plaisii de caiessei k tigie Theie 
are not many Indian sayings about cats in men s talk, 
but probably sensitive women have moie than we know 
of Cats are not so much petted heie as in England, 
and have a stiongei tendency to lun wild Geneiations 
of devoted cat lo\ers in Euiopc ha\e not been able to 
quite overcome this tendency, and many a gamekeepei 
can tell you of cats which duiing the day aie models of 
saintly piopiiety, and at night aie “just piowling tigeis ’ 
ISo creatuie ib moie independent than the cat Its moie 
complete domestication in the West is m leality merel} 
due to its love of waimth Toi the sake of comfoit it 
will toleiate humanity and blink amiably at the fiieside, 
but a serene selfishness is the basis of cat chaiactei 
The Indian domestic cat is not bound to the family 
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circle by the need of warmth ; there is no fireside to 
speak of, and it lives its own life. 

Nor are household breakages attributed so freely to 
the cat, because there are so few things to break in an 
Indian household, and the customs of the country do 
not include pantries and the storing of flesh food. It is 
sometimes, however, slung in a net, so they say of a 
windfall, “ Cat’s in luck, the net broke ! ” Care does 
not kill the Eastern cat, nor has she nine lives nor 
nine tails, but she is used in a frequently-quoted saying 
about doubtful matters. “If the Punchayet (village 
council) says it’s a cat, why, cat it is.’’ This saying 
luaj' be built on a story, but it is certain that a little 
story is built on the saying. A grocer one night heard 
sounds in his shop, and, venturing into the dark, he 
laid hold of a thief. The marauder mewed like a cat, 
hoping the grocer would let go. But the grocer 
only gripped tighter, saying, “ All right, my friend ; 
if the Punchayet in the morning says you’re a cat, 
you shall be a cat and go ; but meanwhile I’ll lock 
you up.’’ 

' A proverb about setting a cat to watch uncovered 
milk pans shows the Indian cat to be as fond of milk 
as the English. “ I wasn’t so angry at the cat stealing 
the butter, as at her wagging her tail,’’ is a saying of 
obvious application. Of the great Sepoy mutiu)/ they 
say, “ The cat (the English) taught the tiger (the Sepoy), 
till he came to eat her.” Of a hypocrite : “ The cat, 
with mouse tails still hanging out of her mouth, says — 
Now I feel good, I will go on a pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
The Indian cat miymis, which is better by a syllable 
than the English mew ; so they say to child or servant : 
“ What ! my own cat, and miymt at me ! ” * The cat 

does not catch mice for God ” has obvious applications. 
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An odd bit of obseivation, acknowledging in a 
mistaken fashion the exquisite neivous sensibility of 
the cat, IS shown in, “ When the cat is ashamed, it 
sciatches the wall The idea is that when a cat is 

noticed it becomes afflicted with self consciousness, and 
‘to make itself a countenance,’ as the Iiench say, it 
sciatches the wall But cats sciatch the wall to keep 
then claws in oidei, just as tigeis and leopards do 
I ventuie to see m the saying an evidence of the 
Oriental dislike of the mood of embaiiassment 01 
shyness A well bi ought up Oiiental is lemaikable, as 
a lule, foi his want of mauvatsc Jionte Quite small 
boys aie calm and self possessed, with full contiol o\er 
eyes, fingeis, and limbs, in situations wheie English 
childien would be writhing m nenous embaiiassment 
In Capt R C Temple’s edition of Fallon’s Hindustani 
Pioveibs it IS an angiy cat that sciatches the wall in 
impotent lage I have heaid it “ashamed” as above 
The sciatching, moieovei, is a tianquil performance, 
usually ensuing aftei a yawn and stietch, and m nowise 
suggests lage Piobably both versions aie cuiient 
“Even a cat is a lion in hei own laii,” is a saying 
used when mild people flaie up in self defence 

The cat seems to have no paiticulai walk in Hindu 
mythology, nor are theie many folk tales like oui 
Whittington, and Puss in Boots The jungle wild cat 
IS a pool 1 elation of the domestic pussy, and pooi 
iclations aie apt to compiomise the most lespeclable 
people and pi event them taking then piopei place m 
society The Persian cat is piized as a family pet, and 
numbeis aie bi ought dow n fiom Kabul by the Povmdahs, 
a tube of Afghan dealeis who bung camel caiavans 
with vaiious kinds of pioduce into the Punjab eveiy 
w intei 



Cats aie fieqiientlj kept in the com ts and puthcus 
of Muhammadan mosques ^\hlch sene as lest houses 
foi lehgious peisons If }ou make friends with a 
mosque cat and talk with the Mutwalh or saciistan, its 
owner, you will piobably heai of Abu Haicia (fathei of 
cats), one of the friends of Muhammad, who had as 
great a fondness for cats as Thcophile Gautier, and 
with whom the Piophet con\eised on the subject, saj-ing, 
— “I love all who aie good to cats for jour sake” 
Though this is a meicly popular legend, sanctioned bj^ 
no authoritative tradition oi hadts, it seems to ha\e 
secured good treatment for the cat at the hands of most 
Indian Muhammadans From Cano, when the annual 
piocession of the Kiswa goes to Mecca, cats aic alwajs 
sent on the camels, foimeily they weie accompanied 
by an old woman know n as the Rlothei of the Cats, and 
it has been suggested that this may be a sumval of the 
ancient Egyptian leveience for cats which has so often 
made leadeis of Herodotus smile But the legend of 
Abh Harera shows that we need not look so far back 
for an explanation of the honour m which Puss is held 
The sympathy of the Prophet w ith his friend s pre 
dilection seems to be confirmed by the pietty stoiy of 
his cutting off the skiit of his coat lather than distuib 
the sleeping cat, his pet 

I told that stoiy once to a Kashmiri Muhammadan, 
w hen urging on him the advantages of treating animals 
kindly, and was answered as prosy pieacheis deseive to 
be " Yes,” said my friend, the leader of a gang of 
kahais or porters, “the sahib spoke the words of tiuth, 
it IS wiong to ill use cieatmes whom God has made 
Once before it was my fortune to listen to similar talk 
from a sahib who also knew of the Prophet That 
sahib was a model of virtue, he also would not allow/ 
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mules or ponies to be beaten, and his regard for men 
was such, that he insisted on paying them double the 
usual daily rate, while to me, — -such was the virtue 
of that sahib, — he gave a handsome present.” This 
little speech was beautifully delivered, but it ought 
to be Englished in the Irish tongue to give it due 
effect. 

A sneering saying is, “ In a learned house even the 
cat is learned.” A sly man is said to look like a 
drowned cat ; a live cat is said to be better than, a dead 
tiger, as a living dog is better than a dead lion ; a 
stealthy tread is, of course, catlike ; and it is easy to 
imagine occasions when one might say of a human 
creature, “ The cowed cat allows even a mouse to bite 
its ears.” In nature a cowed cat is as rare as a silent 
woman, but a proverb has not necessarily much concern 
with nature. We say, “ Even a worm will turn.” In 
India the cat is considered so gentle, they say, “Even 
a cat, hard pressed, will make a fight for it.” To an 
idle girl a mother will say, “ Did the cat sneeze, or 
what ? ” (that you drop your work). To her child, too, 
the mother will point the cat cleaning her face and fur 
as an example of cleanliness, saying the cat is a Brah- 
mani, nice and clean. 

In Kashmir they say, “If cats had wings, there would 
be no ducks on the lake.” Cats are credited with an 
occult sympathy with the moon, on account of their 
contracting eyes and nocturnal habits. You may hear 
cats spoken of with mistrust for this peculiarity, for 
natives dislike being abroad at night. They take 
lanterns, go in companies, and sing to keep, tlieir 
courage up ; but they hate and fear the dark, thickly 
peopled with ghosts, demons, and imaginary evil folk of 
flesh and blood. So we need not see in the ascription 
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of the cat to the moon an echo of its ancient Eg\ plian 
dedication A cats moon is a Kashmiri cspicssion for 
a sleepless night Old-fashioned English iiistics talk 
of a man “as la/y as Ludlain’s dog that leaned his 
head against the wall to baik’ In Kashmii, sa> s the 
Re\ J II Knowles, lhe\ speak of Khokhai Mii s idle 
cat that scratched the giound on seeing a mouse, as 
who should sa} “ You may catch it, mastei, if jou like” 
The sensituencss of the cat’s eje is noticed, but thej 
do not pictcnd, like the Chinese to tell the time b> 
looking at its pupil 

Among a \ast number of omens the cat takes a 
place A cat ciossing the path of a nati\c going out 
on business would tuin him back at once, for it is most 
unlucky Orientals aic teiiibly supcistitious \es, 
but here is a \eise by an English poet,^ wilting from 
fiist hand knowledge of haid -headed Whitby fishei 
folk,— 

‘ I m no \\a> supcistitious as the paison called our Mat, 

\\ hen he d none sail w ith the herring fleet, ’cause he met old 
Susie s cat 

Iheres none can sa) I heeded, though a hate has crossed ni) 
load, 

h.01 burnt the nets as \cnoincd, nhcic a womans foot had 
trode ’ 


’ Ott the Scaboai I an / of/iu Po /;/t hj Slts^n k I liillip'; 
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The beasts are ^ ery wise 
Their mouths me clean of lies 
The} talk one to the other 
B Hod to bi Hod s bi other 
Resting after their labours 
Each in stall m ith his neighbours 
But man m ith goad and w hip 
Breal s up their fellow ship 
Shouts in their sill y ears 
Eilling their souls w th fears 
\Mien he has tilled the land 
He sa} s — They understand 
But the beasts in stall togethei 
b reed fron } oke and tether 
Sa} as the torn flanl s smoke 
Lay tw as the w hip that spol e — R K 

In English w e say ‘ Puss puss to a cat Pooch pooch 
IS sometimes used in India, but ‘ J 001 /oo; is a moie 
fiequent word to dogs, cats and domestic pets Tot 
toi IS a call of the same kind “ Ti ti is a Kashmii 
call to fowls and ducks ‘ Ahjao f the fiist s) liable 
long draw n out, is the usual cry to fowls foi feeding and 
faqiis living in woodland places thus call peacocks and 
monkeys to a dole of grain Though not a tail is 
visible at fiist plaintive cries like those of lost kittens 
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come faintly from aloft and afar in response, gradually 
growing louder. Then, one by one, slinging onward 
and downward, tlie creatures arrive with their leader. 
“ A/i ah ah J ’’ is also a common fowl and pigeon call. 
The sacred crocodiles in the Rajputana lakes are invited 
to dinner by the Brahmans with “ Ao bhail" — Come, 
brother ! Elephants have quite a small dictionary of 
their own. There are separate words for — go quickly, 
sit, kneel with front legs, with hind legs, \vith all four, 
lie down and sleep, go slowly, lift a foot, rise, move 
backwards, stand still, break off branches, put me up 
with your trunk, make a salaam, and possibly more. 
All these arc understood. A good mahout, too, is 
always tafking" to his beast, like -the ploughman and ox- 
cart driver. When riding on an elephant those who 
have the knack of self-effacement and appearing to take 
no notice may hear quaint things sometimes, naYve 
comments on themselves and odd phrases of reproach 
and encouragement to the beast. One might, indeed, 
from these soliloquies, ascribe more faith in animal 
intelligence to the Oriental than he really cherishes. 
Many natives habitually talk to themselves by way of 
beguiling the tedium of a long road ; and old women 
of the rustic class, when walking alone, frequently 
rehearse their family quarrels or bargainings with 
dramatic gestures. 

Camels have but a limited vocabulary, nor do they 
seem to have brought with them the Arabic “ to, to,” 
which is the" woa” of the beast throughout his Western 
home from Morocco to Hadramaut. “ Hoosh ” is the 
Biloch driver’s command for sit, but in the Eastern Punjab 
plain they say '^jai." For go on they usq the heavily 
aspirated word for shout, “ hankhl' which is also a great 
ox - word ; whence comes " hankh," a drive of wild 

U 
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animals. In Anglo-Indian slang there are Government 
servants who have to be “ hmikhed” or driven to their 
work. 

“ liiyo ! ” is a cow cry, but with none of the fine 
note of the English north-country “ How up ! ” nor is 
there a pretty call like the " Cusha ! cusha ! ” that Miss 
Ingelow has used so effectively in her beautiful poem, 
“ A high tide on the coast of Lincolnshire.” And as 
“ Whitefoot ” and " Lightfoot ” are called to come up to 
the milking shed, so Indian cows are summoned by their 
names, often those of the days of the week, Tuesday (Man- 
gal) being especially lucky. A deep, guttural, cork-draw- 
ing tock, very different from the English carter’s click, 
and hard to learn, is much used for oxen, with a variety 
of tones of anger, encouragement, and remonstrance in 
the chest-deep " han.” When in a hurry or stuck in a 
rut, Indian carters produce noises that the most skilful 
ventriloquist would find hard to imitate. They rumble 
like a rusty tower clock in act to strike, they gurgle, 
grunt, click, moan, and shout strange words known only 
to oxen, punctuating every period with blows. "C//cco, 
CJieeo ” is said to oxen drinking, and as they are released 
from labour, and must be a welcome word. 

Animals also hear just the same foul and senseless 
abuse of their female relatives that their masters bestow 
on each other. The constantly heard “ Sala ” (brother- 
in-law) is the key-word to this loathsome line of talk. 
Among caressing epithets in use are young one, son, 
father, mother, darling, and daughter ; sometimes My 
child, etc. The interjection of surprise of ordinary life 
“ / ” is often heard as a sort of “ W ould you, now ? ” 

Horses are calmed and stopped by the kissing chirrup 
with which we stimulate them in Europe, as a new-comer 
learns with surprise when his steed stops dead at a 



;;()und meant to make liiin go faster. Bird-catchers and 
jnn.:;c-ff ‘d': at large imitate all bird and animal cries with 
surprising skill. Quails, however, arc lured to the net by 
a mechanical call, produced by the finger-nail on a 
.stretched .slrin. On thieving excursions the notes of 
the j.ackal, owl, and other creatures arc used as signals 
by burglars and cattlc-stcalcr.s. 

On tiic whole Indian countrj' cries and songs arc 
har.sli aiid unplcasing. But there arc exceptions to thi.s 
rule. In Hindustan and parts of the Bombay Presidenej- 
where oxen, wallcing down an incline, haul up water, 
the drivers accompany their work with songs clear in 
note, musical in cadence, and pathetic in effect. 
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Iadia — L ind of waning wondcis, — has a gieat name 
foi the tiaining of animals a puisuit m which the people 
aie popularly beheied to attain maivellous success b} 
leason of special aptitudes and faculties In the jellow 
backed lomances of the boule\aid Oiientahsm in which 
the French indulge, Indian piinces and piincesscs aie 
habitually attended by tiained leopaids and tigeis 
while English wiiteis dwell on the skill of the tiaineis 
But seen fiom neai and compaied with what has been 
done and is now done in othei countiies the wondei 
pales a little Nothing half so squaiely attempted and 
completely accomplished as the modem Euiopean and 
Ameiican tiammg of wild beasts in peifoimances foieign 
to then natuie and habits has evei been thought of in 
India It should be noted, to begin with, that only 
pel sons of low caste evei engage in this puisuit, which 
demands pecuhai qualities of hand, will, and tempei 
and cannot be learned as easily as wood sawing 
These people have a w ondei ful know ledge of w oodci aft, 
and aie feailess with the cieatuies they know so well 
They can catch and tame, but, at the iisk of falling into 
the pestilent eiioi of haii splitting I ^entUIe to dis 
eliminate between taming and training The fiist is the 
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mo'.L importint piil but not nciih the \\hole of the 
lattci, 'ind it i5 the fii^t onh ^^hlch ib well done 

But "lb to tiaining ns indicated for evample, in the 
dc‘:ei\edl} populni works of the late Rc\ J G Wood, 
It nia\ be woith while to look a little ncnrei This 
authorit} wiote that in India tiained otteis aie almost 
lb common as trained dogb But they aie not used 
throughout Hindustan noi in Ccntial India noi in the 
Punjab wheie the\ aie found in gicat numbeis and in 
tlie legions wliere the} help in fishing they aie nc\ei 
seen out of the hands of then owneis obscure inci side 
tiibcb Tliei aie onl} emploted in the back wateis of 
Cochin, m pait of Bengal, and on the Indus iner All 
that we see of the otter in Biitain is a pooi little beast 
despeiatel} fighting foi its life against muiderous ciowds 
of dogb and men , but in realit} theie aie few animals 
of more amiabihti , talent, and docility A Scottish 
gamckcepei once tiained one to go with dogs, and used 
to sa\ It was the best cm in the pack The}'" ate 
effectuall} tamed in India, which is an cas\ mattei, and 
the} piactise foi the benefit of the fisheiman the art to 
which the}'’ are ordained by natuie The coimorant 
and the pelican are also used by the Indus boatmen as 
in China for fishing The pelican, though fuimshed b} 
natuie with the finest game bag oi cieel e\er carried b} 
angler, is inferior to the cormoiant {Giaciilus coibo) as 
a fisheiman Both these buds, like the ottei, fish b}'^ 
nature, nor could Buckland or Cholmondelc}'- Pennell 
teach them a turn of then ciaft It is ceitainl} 
interesting to see the hooded coimorants on the fisher 
mens house boats and the otteis tetheied to stakes 
neai, pla} mg with the no less amphibious childien and 
behaving like the playful, intelligent water cats they 
are But both this sight and the know ledge that they 
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are used in this wise are distinctly ?/;/common and out 
of the range of the people of India at large. 

The same writer also descants on the great powers 
of Orientals in training the cheetah or hunting leopard 
{Fclis jitbatdi). In this instance the only point where 
real skill comes into play is in the first capture of the 
adult animal, when it has already learned the swift 
bounding onset, — its one accomplishment. The young 
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cheetah is not worth catching, for it has not learned its 
trade, nor can it be taught in captivity ! The Christian 
Missionary is occasionally asked to state exactly how 
he proposes to convert the heathen man, and he sensibly 
concludes, as a rule, to begin with the child. The 
problem of how to catch uninjured so powerful and 
active a beast as the hunting leopard seems as difficult 
as the conversion of the heathen adult. In practice, 
however, it is simple. There are certain trees where 
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these great dog-cats (for they have some oddly canine 
characteristics) come to play and whet their claws. 
The hunters find such a tree, arrange deer-sinew nooses 
round it, and await the event. TIte animal comes and 
is caught b}" a leg, and it is at this point the trouble 
begins. It is no small achievement for two or three 
naked, ill -fed men to secure so fierce a captive and 
carry him home on a cart. Then his training com- 
mences. He is tied in all directions, principally from 
a thick grummet of rope round his loins, while a hood 
fitted over his head effectually blinds him. He is 
fastened on a strong cot bedstead, and the keepers and 
their wives and families reduce him to submission by 
starving him and keeping him awake. His head is 
made to face the village street, and for an hour at a 
time several times a day his keepers make pretended 
rushes at him and wave cloths, staves, and other articles 
in his face. He is talked to continually, and women’s 
tongues are believed to be the most effective anti- 
soporifics. No created being could resist the effects of 
hunger, want of sleep, and feminine scolding, and the 
poor cheetah becomes piteously, abjectly tame. He is 
taken out for a walk, occasional!)^, if a slow crawl 
between four attendants, all holding hard, can be called 
a walk, and his promenades are always through the 
most crowded bazaars, where the keepers’ friends are to 
be found. The street dog snarls and growls from a safe 
distance at the little procession, and occasional!)'- a child, 
suddenly catching sight of the strange beast, breaks into 
a frightened cry ; but the people on the whole are 
rather pleased than otherwise to see the Raja’s cheetahs 
among them. 

It is difficult to give a just idea of the curious 
intimacy with animals that exists in India among those 
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who have charge of them. The cheetah’s bedstead is 
like that of the keeper, and when the creature is tamed, 
leopard and man are often curled under the same 
blanket. When his bedfellow is restless, the keeper 
lazily stretches out an arm from his end of the cot and 
dangles a tassel over the animal’s head, which seems to 
soothe him. In the early morning I have seen a cheetah 



sitting up on his couch, a red blanket half-covering him, 
his tasselled red hood pushed awry, looking exactly like 
an elderly gentleman in a night-cap as he yawned with 
the irresolute air of one who is in doubt whether he will 
rise or turn in for yet another nap. Of actual training 
in the field there is little or none. So it is not wonderful 
that the cheetah loses its natural dash and is often left 
behind by the antelope. At the wedding festivities of 
a Punjab chief the other day (March 1S86) the guests 
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were shown tin's sport, and the cheetah caught and 
killed a black-buck. But it was found that the Raja’s 
servants, by wa}" of making quite sure, had first ham- 
strung the poor antelope ! 

The ordained procedure is that the hooded leopard 
is taken afield on a cart driven near a herd of black- 
buck, shown the game, and slipped. In a few bounds 
he reaches and seizes it, is rewarded with a draught of 
blood, or a morsel of liver in a wooden spoon, and put 
on his cart again ; but there is a large proportion of 
failures. And the creature is not practising a feat he 
has been taught, but is merely let loose to perform an 
act he learned in a wild state, which his keepers cannot 
teach, and for which, in fact, their teaching seems to 
unfit him. I fail, therefore, to see where the “ wonder- 
fully perfect training” of which the Rev. J. G. Wood 
speaks comes in. 

In some hunting pictures by Indian artists, the cart 
that bears the cheetah and his keeper is drawn by a 
pair of black-buck antelopes, and you often hear of the 
Nilghai also being trained to the yoke for Indian 
Princes. Nay, there are Engli-shmen who have tried to 
harness these fine animals to the buggy and the dog- 
cart. But though confidently reported, you may go far 
before meeting with an authentic case of successful 
antelope -harnessing. An Oriental hears vaguely of 
things of this nature, and promptly accepts them as 
common and indubitable facts. In official life, speaking 
with Europeans, he is learning to say, “ I have heard” 
but in private he is as cock-sure as a London 
literary man who has found a fallacy repeated in five 
books. 

Still less capacity is shown in the training of animals 
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for street performances. The bear, the monkey, the 
goat, and sometimes the bull, are led abroad to fairs by 
men of low caste. The gray bear {Ursus isahcllinus) 
and the common black bear {Ursus labiaius) are most 
docile creatures, and would repay good teaching. But 



A BEAR LEADER 


the bear-leader is a man of few and chancc-hap meals, 
and though starvation and the stick make his creatures 
gentle enough, he has not the wit to teach them well. 
Some bear-leaders buckle a leather apron round their 
bodies and, thus protected, pretend to wrestle with the 
poor beast ; but a paralytic dance on his hind legs, 
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cadenced by jerks on his chain and blows with the staff, 
is tlie usual depressing performance. No more complete 
picture of misery can lac imagined than that presented 
by a dancing bear on a hot day in a town in the Plains, 
where there is no escape from the pitiless sun. 

A goat and two or three monkeys are the actors in 
a little play that goes on unceasingly all over India. 





Their leader is a picturesque tatterdemalion who 
wanders far in search of audiences and is suspected of 
picking up more than alms. The goat kneels as a 
salaam ; sometimes he stands with all four feet carefully 
adjusted on a pile of hour-glass-shaped blocks of wood, 
and he serves as charger to the monkeys, who put on 
caps and coats and are jerked to and fro by their chains 
in a sort of dance, their hungry eyes intently watching the 
crowd for something to eat. They are Rajas going to 
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court, thc}^ are Lord Generals -in -Chief going to fight, 
they are champions and swordsmen ; and they do 
everything with sad indifference to the accompaniment 
of a droning mechanical patter intoned with an air of 
profound boredom. While confessing that this per- 
formance always makes me melancholy, I must admit 
that children, for whom it is intended, and who ought to 
be good judges, are delighted by it. To some gener- 
ations of Anglo-Indian children as well as countless 
hosts of native little ones it has given a vast amount of 
gratification. 

Dogs are so entirely neglected that the ordinary fetch- 
and-carry tricks of an English spaniel or retriever are 
looked at with astonishment, and you are listened to 
with polite incredulity when you describe the per- 
formances of a good collie with sheep. 

I have mentioned the elephant in another place, but 
while cordially acknowledging that Indian mahouts have 
a complete and most intimate mastery and knowledge of 
their own peculiar beast, I would point out that it is 
naturally docile and gentle, and that American and 
English circus trainers make the creature do more than 
the most skilful mahout has taught. 

It is seldom in Northern India that the bulls led 
about by the - religious mendicants known as 

“ Anandi ” do more than shake their heads or kneel at 
a sign of command. With a clever bouimciit or patter 
even this much might be made entertaining, but the 
patter is seldom clever. In Southern India a bull and 
a cow are sometimes made to enact a quarrel and a 
reconciliation, but there is not a showman in Europe 
who would consider the animals taught to any purpose. 
So little contents an audience of rustic Indian folk, and 
when you call your bull Rama, and your cow Sita, and 
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they arc, to begin with, sacred and most cherished 
objects, tlicre is obviously no need for elaborate per- 
formances. 

As to horses, they arc not so much trained as con- 
strained, with tlic often cruel constraint of a timorous 
hand. No animal throughout India is brought to that 
wonderful pitch of education shown by the horses 



employed in railway shunting yards in England, where 
trains arc made up. At a word these fine animals put 
forth a measured strength to set a carriage in motion, at 
a gesture they stop or turn ; they seem to know the 
intricate points of the rails as well as the signalman ; 
and, their service done, they take up of themselves 
their own place in the labyrinth of iron, standing 
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unmoved. while the locomotives go roaring and scream- 
ing past. 

No, the Oriental is not a first-rate animal trainer. 
With almost boundless patience, he has no steadfastness 
of aim, nor has he sufficient firmness of hand and will to 
secure confidence and obedience. 

Yet, while the art of training may not be very 
thoroughly understood, the tribes which have to do 
with jungle life are often wonderful trackers and highly 
skilled in woodcraft. Many English sportsmen in their 
talk, and some sporting writers in their books, fail to do 
justice to the courage and skill of the unarmed assistants 
on whom they depend for success. There are many 
chases in which the honours ought to go to the bold and 
patient trackers who mark down the game day after 
day, and manage to drive it up to the guns of the well- 
fed English gentlemen, waiting serene and safe with a 
battery of the best weapons London gunsmiths can 
provide. This mistake in taste and judgment is not 
made by such masters as Sir S. Baker and Mr. 
Sanderson, who show a friendly sympathy with their 
a.ssistants. 
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leaping, the \illage Biahmans fiist caie is to find in 
Mhich direction the gieat Moild supporting seipcnt is 
l)ing, while the peasants wait, awe stiicken, half fanc} 
ing thej^ hcai the stii of his slow uncoiling The 
bclo^cd Kiishna, too, India s ceiulean Apollo, is often 
lepiesented in modem bazaai pictuies standing on the 
head of the great black snake he slew and diagged 
from the iivei Jumna He biuised its head with 
Mctoiious heel, but m the pictuics he stands at ease, 
tianquilly blowing his pipe and attended by Lamia 
Gojdis 01 milkmaids 

Then theie aie still beliefs in seipent folk and 
seipent tiansfoimation, and legends and chronicles of 
dynasties of naga oi cobia kings The seipent of 
Sciiptuic who “was moie subtil than any beast 
of the field w Inch the Lord God had made ” has per- 
haps conveyed to the minds of the nineteen th-centuiy 
Euiopcans some notion of what snake legends may be 
like But it IS no dispaiagement to the faith of 
Chiistians to say that in Euiope the Eden seipent is 
vague When we do not (like Dr Adam Claike) in 
juiiously suspect him of being an ape, he seues mainly 
as a metaphoi, a meie vehicle for the spiiit of e\il, and 
we aie too fai off to make out his scales, his flat 
tiiangulai head, and his quick daiting tongue In 
India he is alive, — alive with swift poweis of death, 
and always very neai In the loof thatch, the stone 
wall, the thoin fence, the piickly peai thicket, the well- 
side, or coiled on the dusty field path, he waits his 
appointed houi to stiike 

He takes pait in a thousand tales of m3'-steiy and 
wondei,and is wisei and moie wicked than all the sons 
of men There are several fabled Indian jewels, that 
in the Elephant’s brow, in the lotus of Buddhism, in the 
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head diess of the puncely Bodisat oi Buddha to be 
but the jeuel in the cobias head e\ol es a luehei 
faith than the lest It is not infected m ith the seipent s 
guilt but is an antidote to poison and a suie lemedj 
for pain Fortune waits on its possessoi and he will 
nevei beai a heavy heart But it is not easily come by 
foi they say A chaste w Oman s bi easts a serpent s jew el 
a lions mane a biave mans swoid and a Brahmans 
money aie not to be handled till thej aie dead 

Serpent tales ate too numeious to be told at length 
In some a young Prince accidentally swallows a snal e 
which feeds on his Mtals Many imohed turns of the 
stoiy tellei s ait follow after this beginning In one an 
anxious Princess watching b> hei afflicted husbands 
side as they are journeying in search of health sees the 
snake emerge fiom his mouth as he lies asleep and 
o\eihears a conference with another snal e which guaids 
a tieasuie They ie\eal the chaims by which they 
maj be subdued and the Princess lestoies hei husband 
to health and gives him illimitable wealth This is 
also an old European supeistition foi Gerald of Bam 
sajs that a joung man giievously afflicted bj leason 
of hav mg sw allow ed an adder w ent to all the shrines of 
England foi lelief in vain but found at last health and 
peace in Iieland where no snal e maj live Phjsio 
legists could tell us what would leally happen to a 
snakelet exposed to digestive processes That snal es 
guard treasure is a modem Italian supeistition 

Lamia stones aie common A peasant meets a 
lovelv disconsolate woman in the woods bungs hei 
home and mal es hei his wife A holy man passes that 
V aj and repaj s his entertainment by instructing the 
peasant how to detect and destroy the monster woman 
snake 

X 
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So the now suspicious husband piepaies for dinnci 
a salt cuii}^, having pie\iously biokcn the dunking 
watci ^esscls As he lies by hei side, pietending to 
sleep, hei beautiful head uses from the pillow, the neck 
slowly, slowly lengthens, the foiked tongue pla}s in 
fe\eiish thiist as the seipent cunes and twines lound 
the hut seeking the dooi Then, with sinuous stietch. 
It glides out and away, and he heais the lapping of 
watei on the distant luei bunk, while the fan body by 
his side IS cold and still Then it i etui ns, coil on coil 
shoitening and settling noiselessly down, until at last 
a lo\ely woman’s head is laid on the pillow with a soft 
sigh of content The next da), while his industiious 
and beautiful wife is busy at the o^en outside, the 
peasant thiusts hei into its glowing depth and piles on 
wood till she is utteily consumed, e\en as the holy man 
mstiucted him In some vaiieties of the tale the pdias, 
01 philosophei s stone, which turns all it touches into 
gold, IS found in the o\en aftei the burning, and othei 
ad\ entuies ensue 

The woiship of the seipent ma)'- not eveiywheie 
sui\i\e in official foim, and theie aie, I behe\e, no 
temples entiiely conseciated to Nagas, but it is still 
piactised as a domestic oidmance in Southern India 
and eveiywheie the tiue Hindu leveiences the fateful 
cieatuie that caiiies puie death m its fangs Saipa 
Jiovia IS the name given to the somew hat elaboi ate cei e 
mony of snake woi ship But m e\ei\day life, when 
the women of a household heai a cobia chasing lats oi 
mice in the ceiling oi loof, they will pause in then 
work and put then hands togethei in silent adoiation 
Nag panchaim is the seipents’ fete day — a holida)^ 
thioughout India In the south models of the fi\e 
hooded cobia aie made m ten a cotta, biass, oi silvei, so 
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contrived that the centre coil forms a socket for a cup 
in rvliich an offering of milk is put and the u holc is 
worshipped. 

In poetry it is easy to talk of a thousand heads ; 
tire sculptor and the painter content themselves with 
five, so modern folk say that in old days the cobra had 
fi\-e heads, but in this iron age he has deteriorated. In 
Ceylon, and possibly in the extreme south of India, the 
snake is often an almost familiar member of the 
Citablishment, seen daily and regularly fed and wor- 
shipped. Nor is it wonderful that the cobra should be 
reverenced when his attributes are taken into account. 
He is the necklace of the Gods, he can give gems to 
the poor, he is the guardian of priceless treasures, he 
can change himself into manifold forms, he casts his skin 
annually and thus has the gift of eternal youth, he can 
make milk, fruit, bread and all innocent food stark death 
when he chooses to pass over them, he is of high caste, 
he is in the confidence and counsel of Gods and demons, 
and when the great world was made he W'as already 
there. 

In rustic life the serpent has peculiar reverence as 
the appointed guardian of the village cattle ; in this 
capacity he is regarded as an incarnation of some ances- 
tor, and is generally named by a colour, as the Red, 
Black, or Blue snake, and becomes in a sort a tutelary 
divinity. Poisonous snakes kill scores of cattle, there- 
fore they are in India accounted the natural protectors 
of cattle. 

The Government pays large sums annuall}'- for the 
destruction of poisonous snakes, but it will be many a 
year before a respectable Hindu will willingly kill one. 
This is not surprising when we reflect that an ordinance 
not yet obsolete decrees that when a snake is killed 
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the Hindu shall peifoim mourning ceiemonies of a 
like iitual to those in honoui of a dead lelation This, 
of couise, is not often done but the snakes skin is 
fiequently burned as an atonement to its outiaged spirit 
They call him Raj bansi, loyal scion, as an honourable 
name and gencially seek to piopitiate as we to destio) 
the pest 

A Financial Commissionei of the Punjab told me 
that once, when walking thiough fields \Mth the son of 
a Milage Lambaidai or head man, he raised his stick 
\Mth the Englishmans instinct of killing a cobia cioss 
ing the path, but the young man laid a hand on his arm, 
saj ing Nay, sii, do not stiike, the snake also has but 
one little life, — an unusual act, fiom w Inch the lad s father 
would piobably have lefiamed paitly m deference to a 
high ofificei of the Government, and partly from the 
Hindu habit of minding his own business and letting 
othci people alone But it shows the ingiamed lespect 
foi seipent life 

It is possible, howe\ei, to show meicy to many 
geneiations of seipents and yet to know little about them 
When a snake has a musk lat in his mouth he is con 
sideied to be in a teiiible dilemma If he swallows it 
he becomes blind, if he vomits it he becomes lepious 
The way out of it is foi him to go into the watei I 
ha^e nc\er been able to iindei stand the how 01 wlij of 
this escape, but it is accepted as a tiiumph of seipent 
cunning No need to say that the snake, having 
swallowed the lat, bungs the dislocated geaiing of his 
jaws togethei and thinks no more about it 01 that the 
musk rat is just as welcome to him as any othei 

Sayings which treat the snake as puiely noxious 
may be guessed to be mainly Muhammadan, but the 
Hindu IS not prevented by a sense of veneiation fiom 
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Speaking his mind, as the numerous gibes at Brahmans 
show. “ The snake moves crookedly as a rule, but to 
his own hole he can go straight enough,” is a reflection 
on a Brahman or a cunning and selfish person. “ In a 
council of snakes tongues play fast," is a reproach to 
those who talk much and do little. The silent play of 
the serpent tongue, however, scarcely suggests talk. 
“ Even the breath of a snake is bad ” is a common say- 
ing. I have noticed an evil odour in the breath of a 
pj’thon, the only creature of the race I have ventured 
to be intimate with, and it may be this is based on 
observation. 

“ The gadding wife sees a snake in the roof of her 
own house ” is a wise word for India, but inapt for 
England, where the customs of modern good society 
have elevated gadding into a duty and a fine art and 
falsified the folk-talk of ages. ” Kill the snake but 
do not break the stick,” is sensible advice often given to 
over-eager people ; and to those who miss opportunities, 
“The snake is gone, beat the line of his track.” To 
appreciate this it should be remembered that over the 
greater part of India is a layer of dust on which the 
track left by a snake is plainly imprinted. The hope- 
lessness of snake-bite is acknowledged in " Bitten by a 
snake, wants no water,” ?>. will not live to drink it. 
The snake’s bite goes in like a needle but comes out 
like a ploughshare, is an expressive phrase used in 
Bengal. A rhyming saying might be Englished “ After 
snake-bite sleep, after scorpion weep.” In the first case 
the sleep of course is eternal. Of the deadl}^ little Kupper 
snake they say in Western India, “ Its bite begins with 
death.” Another contrast with the relatively harmless 
scorpion is a saying applied to rash and foolish persons, 
“ Doesn’t even know the spell for a scorpion, but must 
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stick his finger in a snake’s mouth.” “ Even in a 
company of ten the serpent is safe,” they are all so much 
afraid of it is the inference. “ One serpent can frighten 
a whole army” is an expansion of the same notion. 
But there is something worse than even snake-bite : 
“ You may survive the cobra’s fang, but nothing avails 
against the evil eye,” says popular superstition. 

There is a popular belief that to see a couple of 
snakes entwined together, as on the wand of Esculapius 
and the caduceus of Hermes in classic sculpture, is a most 
fortunate event. It is certainly rare, and a friend of 
mine who saw a pair of cobras thus engaged saj'-s 
this encurlcd dalliance is a surprising and beautiful 
sight. A single cobra reared in act to strike stands 
high, but a pair twisted together and full of excitement 
rear up to a great height. The heads Avith expanded hoods 
are in constant movement, and the tongues play like 
forked lightnings. Then he fetched his gun and shot 
them both dead, A Hindu would have folded his 
hands in adoration and considered himself made lucky 
for life by this auspicious sight. 

The Secretary of State for India is anxious that 
more should be done by the Indian Government towards 
the extirpation of poisonous snakes and deadly wild 
animals. From the smooth pavements of London town 
the task doubtless appears eas3c In reality nothing is 
more difficult, for in addition to the protection of Nature 
is the no less powerful protection of superstitious 
respect and deeply-rooted apathy on the part of the 
people. This last quality, by the way, — absolutel}' 
incomprehensible in Europe, — is an immense factor in 
Indian affairs which Governments and eager reformers 
are apt to overlook. 

The Indian Government has done its best, but is 



inclined to despair in the face of an increasing mortality 
in all Presidencies except Bombay, and is now minded 
to recommend that the system of rewards for dead snakes 
should be discontinued, and that increasing care should 
be given to the clearing of the scrub and jungle round 
villages. With a diminishing staff of English civil officers 
it will probably be found as difficult to carry out this 
wise precaution as to provide for the improved sanita- 
tion which is the most urgent need of the time. 
Native subordinate officers are to be directed under the 
orders of the Sanitary Board of each Province to destroy 
cover for snakes near villages. But thorn-heaps, prickly 
pear thickets, jungle growth and clumps of tall sedge 
are as cherished traditions of the village outskirt as are 
the noisome ponds from which drinking water is drawn ; 
and there is not one Oriental in a thousand to whom 
the}'- appear in their true light as nurseries of vermin 
and disseminators of disease. Lord Lansdowne quoted 
at the opening of the Allahabad water-works a transla- 
tion of a native couplet, — 

“A confounded useless botheration 
Is your brand new nuisance, sanitation — ” 

and expressed a hope that it was a libel on the more 
thoughtful and intelligent part of the community. But 
that is only a microscopic part, after all. The average 
native hates sanitation as the devil hates holy water, 
and worse. 

The offer of rewards for dead snakes has naturally 
developed a new and remunerative industry — the rear- 
ing and breeding of snakes by outcaste jungle folk ; 
excepting, it would seem, in the Bombay Presidency, 
where large numbers are killed at a cheap rate, and 
where the death-rate from snake-bite is decreasing. 
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During the last eleven years Rs.237,000 (say 0,000) 
have been spent on rewards for destroying snakes, and 
evidently to very little purjDOse, for the mortality of man 
from snake-bite shows over the greater part of India no 
diminution, but on the contrary is increasing. 

The outlook is not in the least encouraging, nor can 
any one who really knows the country honestly hold 
forth a hope that the Government by any agency it can 
command will be able to tread out the deadly snake. 
The people will not allow it for many a year to come. 

It may be worth while to quote a few figures from 
the last Government report on the subject. In the 
Bombay Presidency in 1889, 400,000 snakes were 
killed and only 1000 human deaths from snake-bite 
were recorded. In the Punjab, 68,500 snakes died ; in 
Bengal, 41,000; in the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh (the greater part of Hindustan proper), less than 
26,000. In Bengal 10,680 persons are reported to 
have died from snake-bite, and in the North-West 
Provinces 6445. But not every death ascribed to the 
snake is really caused by him. Many a murder and 
poisoning case is passed off as snake-bite, for the 
murderer is just as ingenious in India as elsewhere. 

The creatures to which mortality is mainly due are 
the Cobra {Naja tripiidia 7 is), the Krait {Bmigm-tts ccru- 
la/s), Russell’s Viper {Daboia Russcllii), and the Echis 
{EcJiis caiinaici), to which may be added in Western 
India the Kupper snake, and in Assam the Hamadryad 
{OpJiiopJiagiis claps). 

Snake-bite seems likely to remain incurable until 
some more fortunate Dr. Koch of the future discovers 
a fluid which on injection will counteract the horrible 
decomposition of the blood that snake-poison causes. 
In India there are many antidotes in which the people 
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put their trust, but probably all are worthless. A 
German IMissionaiy recently claimed that a nostrum, to 
which he ga\'e a pretty name from Persian poetry, was 
efficacious, but it seems to have been no better than 
the rest. The snake-stone, — a porous piece of calcined 
bone, pumice-stone, or something of that nature, — is the 
sheet-anchor of many, and in the year of grace 1890 an 
enlightened native gentleman of Hyderabad gave several 
hundred rupees for one. The theory is that when the 
snake-stone is placed on the bitten part it adheres and 
swiftly extracts the poison, dropping off when the virus 
is absorbed. It is reasonable enough that any absorbent, 
even the lips of her “ who knew that love can vanquish 
death,” if applied promptly enough, may prevent a 
mortal dose of the poison from entering into the circu- 
lation ; but once mixed with the blood, all the snake- 
stones and quack nostrums in creation cannot avail to 
withdraw it. Yet even nonsense of this kind has its use. 
The Briton who spends thirteenpence- halfpenny on 
cholera pills and the Indian noble who spends a few 
thousand rupees on a snake-stone do not utterly throw 
away their money. They buy confidence and courage, 
most valuable commodities. The hope that springs 
eternal in the human breast is the innocent first cause 
of the quack. 

One of the unalterably fixed beliefs in the native 
mind is that the mongoose knows a remedy for snake- 
bite, — a plant which nobody has seen or can identify, 
but which, when eaten, is an antidote so sure that the 
mere breath of the animal suffices to paralyse the snake. 
The gem in the head of the serpent itself is a no less 
potent remedy. No human being has seen that gem, 
but it must be there, since generations of Hindus have 
written and talked of it. The mongoose has only its 
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quickness of attack and its thick fur for safeguard, and 
once fairly bitten, goes the way of all flesh into which 
the deadly poison is poured. But no Oriental of high 
or low degree will believe this, and you are made to feel 
like an infidel scoffing at serious things if you assert it. 

Having thus incidentally met the mongoose or ichneu- 
mon, we may pause to say a word on its tamability. 
Few wild animals take so readily to domestic life as the 
Indian mongoose, who has been known to domesti- 
cate himself among friendly people ; first coming into 
the house through the bath-water exit in chase of snalce 
or rat, and ending, with a little encouragement, by steal- 
ing into the master’s chair and passing a pink inquisitive 
nose under his . arm to examine a cup of tea held in his 
hand. This is the footing on which pets should be 
maintained. A creature you put into a cage, or tie up 
with string or chain, is no pet, but a prisoner who can- 
not but hate his keeper. 

There is one person of Indian birth to whom the 
sanctity of the cobra is a joke ; a cynic who dallies with 
the crested worm, disarms him of-death, and makes him 
dance to the tune of a scrannel pipe ; who breeds him for 
sale to Government officers, that he may receive the 
sixpence officially set on his beautiful hood, and knows 
all his secret ways. The Indian snake-charmer of to- 
day is a juggler, and often a very skilful one. He 
belongs to a caste to which all things are pure and 
clean, and is, in consequence, more dirty than all the 
rest, and yet he is not proud of his superiority to 
Levitically bonded souls. 

Most animals have their peculiar masters, — or ser- 
vants. The horse owns an imposing retinue of princes, 
nobles, soldiers, and grooms all over the world, to say 
nothing of the slaves of the ^betting ring; the cow and 
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the ox liavc an humbler following ; a peculiar public is 
devoted to tlic dog : elephants and camels have their 
body-servants and attach ^ ; in Europe even the rat has 
an incubus who lives scantily on his murder ; but it is 
only in India that the reptile under the rock has re- 
tainers. There are snake, lizard, and crocodile caters, 
and those who, wdth no assumed madness like that of 
Edgar in King Lear , — “eat the swdmming frog, the 
toad, the tadpole, the w'all-newt and the water ; . . . 
swallow the old rat and the ditch-dog ; drink the green 
mantle of the standing pool ; wEo arc wdiippcd from 
tithing to tithing, and stock-punished, and imprisoned.” 
In our days, however, the scorn and oppression of 
the upper classes fall lightly on these outcastes, although, 
according to the most admired code of Menu, their life 
is worth less than that of the creatures they devour. 
From one of these numerous clans comes the snake- 
charmer. One would like to believe that he exercises 
a special occult influence over. his snakes, but, like the 
mongoose, he owms no more than his nimbleness, 
possesses no charm more potent than knowledge of his 
subject, and it is to be feared that he can only draw 
that snake out of its hole which but now -was secretly 
put by his own hand. A fair theosophist, describing 
the conditions under which the early miracles of her 
curious creed were wrought, declared in print that for 
their due performance it was necessary that the miracle- 
workers should “ know the place and have been there, 
the more recently the better.” If this is true of dis- 
covered brooches, broken tea-cups, or cigarette papers, 
it is also true of cobras. All the snake-charmer asks is 
to know the place and to have been there recently, and 
you shall have your snake without fail. 

But there are theosophists who declare that in 
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watching a snake-charmer’s tricks we are witnessing 
manifestations of occult mysteries. " Then is the moon 
of ripe, green cheese compact." Yet is he connected 
with the Gods by one article of his equipment. The 
daimi, a small, hour-glass-shaped drum-rattle of fear- 
some noisiness (drawn in the forefront of my sketch), is 
the badge of all his vagrant tribe, and also of the great 
God Siva, who bears it slung on his trident in many 
pictures, and will one day rattle it furiously to usher in 
the destruction of the world, which will be set afire by 
the flame of the midmost of his three eyes. 

The amphisbffina, because it appears to have two 
butt ends, is believed by some to have a head at each, 
while others, with a scientific turn, say that for six 
months its head is at one end and for other six at the 
other. And it is universally known as the do m-ttnhia 
— two-faced one. The delightful Sir Thomas Browne 
seems, in his Vulgar Errors, inclined to accept this 
double - headed serpent, but at last he “craves leave 
to doubt.” The era of doubt is not yet reached in 
India. 

The large lizard, varanus dramna, which is perfectly 
innocuous, like all Indian lizards, is called the bis-cobra 
by some, though the name really belongs, according to 
others, to a different creature, and is counted highly 
dangerous, while it is believed to be so strong that 
Sivaji, the renowned Marathi chief, escaped from a 
fortress wherein he was confined by being dragged up 
the wall by one of these creatures, and some say they 
are habitually used by burglars for this purpose. I 
used to keep one of these harmless animals, and even 
while holding it in one hand I have been assured by 
natives of its vast strength and deadliness. The cry of 
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the small house lizard, a kind of gecko, is unlucky in 
certain conditions. In Southern India, where lizards 
are numerous and are perpetually falling from the 
thatched roofs, there is a marvellously elaborate, code of 
omens drawn from the varying circumstances, the parts 
of the bod}^, house utensils, etc., upon which they drop. 
Less attention seems to be paid to lizards in the North, 
but even there they say, “ A lizard has fallen on you, go 
and bathe.” 

Crocodiles are occasionally regarded as sacred, one 
cannot say kept and periodically fed. Muggur pir near 
Karachi is a pond full of these creatures, which are 
often fed for the amusement of visitors. There is a 
legend of a British officer who crossed this pool, using 
its inhabitants as stepping-stones in his daring passage. 
In some of the lakes in Rajputana they are cherished 
and come to the Brahman’s call ; not one may be 
visible at first, but there is first a ripple, then a slow, 
hideous head protrudes, then another, till the water is 
alive with crocodiles. 

Some outcaste river-side tribes are in the habit of 
eating tortoises and crocodiles. Of one of these castes 
a current Punjab gibe says the crocodile can smell a 
Mor when he passes on the river bank, and truly no 
very delicate nose is necessary for this feat. 

General Sir Alex. Cunningham has identified ancient 
sculptured representations of the tortoise as meant to 
indicate the river Jumna — an ascription of which modern 
Hinduism takes no account.," Describing sculptures at 
Udayagiri he writes : “ The figures of the Ganges and 
Jumna are known by the symbolic animals on which 
they stand — the crocodile and the tortoise. These two 
representative animals are singularly appropriate, as the 
Ganges swarms with crocodiles, and the Jumna teems 
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with tortoises. The crocodile is the well-known vditan 
or ^-chicle on which the figure of the Ganges is usually 
represented ; but the identification of the tortoise as 
the vahan of the Jumna, though probable, was not 
certain until I found, amongst the Charonsat Jogini 
statues in the Bhera GhSt temple, a female figure with 
a tortoise on the pedestal and the name of Sri Yamuna 
inscribed beneath.” Much graceful and significant 
symbolism of this nature seems to have been dropped 
in recent times, and a tortoise is now a tortoise and no 
more. In a Hindu temple at Volkeshwar, Bombay, 
they were kept and worshipped within the last thirty 
years, perhaps even now. They saj' of low-born people 
that “ their words are like a tortoise’s head,” to be put 
forth or withdrawn according to circumstances. But no 
saying reflects on the infamous tyranny of ages that 
has made the low-caste man a timid time-server and a 
sneak. 
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or AlvjIMALS IN INDIAN ART 

ORE has been said and ^\lltten on 
Indian ait than is justified by a light 
appreciation of its qualities and defects 
In aichitectuie alone can it be said 
to claim the highest distinction The 
plastic ait of the countiy at its best was 
infenoi to that of othei lands, and the spiiit of its 
artistic prime has been dead for centuiies Among the 
Indian collections m Euiopean museums we see casts 
and photogiaphs of ancient buildings side by side with 
lepiesentations of the life and customs of to day, nor is 
it until we have Ined in India and carefully sought out 
the tiuth that we learn how dead the chaiacteiistic ait 
of a vivid faith and life may be while the faith still 
lingeis and the outwaid aspect of the life is but slightly 
changed Theie is a considei able distance between the 
art of an Italian town of to day and that of the 
Augustan age, but a still greatei gulf betw een that of a 
modem Hindu and the Sanchi topes, the Gandhaia and 
Amravati sculptuies But the Italian himself has 
changed fai more than the Hindu In India the 
ancient sculptures aie still alive and walk the streets, 
while if you confront a group of modem Italians with 
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the personages on a Roman saicophagus >ou sec at a 
glance that the maiblc has but little concern nith the 
liMng man This peisistence of ceitain elements of 
Indian life has led some niiteis to attiibutc immutability 
all To those who know the counti} it is ob\ious, 
on a little reflection, that aitistic India is just as liable 
to change as the lest of the woild, and that m fact 
there is no country wheie foieign influences ha\c been 
more actnelj at woik To some it is unnecessary to 
hint truisms of this kind, but m Luiope it seems to be 
believed that the Indian people of to day have the 
same aitistic endowments and should be icquircd to 
piactisc the same style of ait as then long foi gotten 
anccstois 

But though it would be pleasant to plough the 
infertile sands of ait criticism (on whose Indian hoiizons 
there are some biave mirages) we have our own row to 
hoe, and must tuin fiom dieams of what might oi 
ought to be to that which has been and is in oui nairow 
field 

A compaiison of the figures of animals shown on 
the Sanchi topes and in the Ajanta Ca\es with those 
of a modern Indian draughtsman shows at once how 
much diffeience theic is behreen then and now The 
work of the ancient Hindu painter and sculptoi is full 
of life and vaiietj Monkeys and elephants aie always 
good, while buffaloes come next for truth and natural 
ness Lions, tigeis peacocks and swans are con 
ventionahsed according to a somewhat lestricting but 
still consistent decorative canon with gieat piopiiety 
and admirable effect Nothing can exceed the freedom 
and facility w ith which elephants are drawn and painted 
111 the Ajanta Cave frescoes, in every conceivable 
action The wondeiful suppleness and acrobatic 
Y 
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capabilities of the beast have never since been so 
skilfully indicated. Sir Emerson Tennent’s book on 
Ceylon has pictures of bound elephants wildly struggling 
after capture, but they give an impression of contortion 
rather than of the india-rubber litheness of the animal 
in action. In Europe generally, the mere bulk of the 
beast is all that is represented, for the old notion that 
“ the elephant hath joints, but none for courtesy ; his 
legs are legs for necessity, not for flexure ” still survives 
to some extent. The ancient Hindu artist saw this 
also, and there are striking representations of the 
creatures standing like monumental mounds among the 
forest trees. 

In old Hindu temples as at Hallibeed and 
Khajuraho, friezes of sculiDtured animals occur in 
regular sequence. Near the base of the building 
are elephants, then lions or tigers, over these horses, 
then cows, then men, and lastly, winged creatures. 
(In India people habitually talk of “ winged things ” 
for birds, a proof, it may be, that more flying creatures 
than birds are believed in.) The sequence indicates 
an elemental scheme in which Hindus see more than 
strikes a European observer. The elephant supports 
the world, lions and tigers inhabit the jungles of it, 
the horse is a tamed wild creature, and the cow, next 
to man, is his benefactor and half a divinity, while 
the bird courses fly above his head, parrots first, and 
then swans. The swan (or wild goose) is an accepted 
image of the soul, hence its high honour among Hindus, 
although Brahma, with whom it is officially associated, 
is no longer an object of popular worship. It is not 
the tame goose however, that is meant, but the flying 
wild fowl seen far aloft winging its way to some 
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distant and unknown bourne. A Hindu saying goes, 
■'The swan rthc soul) flies away and none can go with 
it.” A Western poet has well expressed the sense of 
solitary flight with definite aim through — 

“ The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandering, but not lost.” 

And it is natural that the piety of Hindus should 
cn'stallisc in its own fashion the thought in Bryant’s 
mind when he wrote — 

“ He who from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright.” 

So we are presented with the under world, the earth, 
the air, and a hint of the distant heaven beyond all. 

Some Hindus insist that this sequence is invariable. 
In purely Hindu countries this may be the case, but 
in regions where contact with Islam and other in- 
fluences have modified Hinduism it is not followed, 
and indeed is almost unknown. The elephant’s place 
at the base is a post of honour, but he ascends also, 
and is shown in pairs with uplifted trunks pouring 
waters of lustration over the adorable Lakshmi or 
Saraswati, Goddess of learning, from sacrificial vases. 
Nothing could be more spirited and natural than the 
elephant sculptures, while the friezes above them are 
merely decorative and no more like life than are the 
leopards and wyverns of European heraldry. The 
bird.s have superb tails of fretted foliage faintly recalling 
some details of late Gothic sculpture. In an archi- 
tectural sense nothing is lost by the want of veracity, 
but it is curious that the elephant should be treated 
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with so much feeling for nature, while the equally 
familiar horse and ox are always wooden in character. 

On the face of the rock-hewn Buddhist temple at 
Karli, on the Western Ghauts, three elephants affront 
the spectator, and support the hill-side rock on each 
side of the entrance, with a calm air of competence 
for their task. In gold, silver, brass, ivory, clay, and 
wood, elciohants serve a hundred purposes, and are 
drawn and painted everywhere. In such modern work 
as the tomb of Maharaja Jai Singh at Jeypore, where 
every detail is treated in a conventional way, and the 



MODERN ELEPHANT SCULPTURE, FROM THE TOMB OF SOWAI JAI SINGH, 
MAII.\RAJA OF JEYPORE 


creature’s ears are fluted as regularly as scallop shells, 
there is still a strong sense of his shape and action. A 
small pen sketch here given may show this. Centuries 
had closed down on the ancient freedom, and the 
Muhammadan canon forbidding the representation of 
life, though never thoroughly accepted in India, had 
repressed the plastic instinct. You may hear, Avhen 
going over palaces in Rajputana, of elaborate carvings 
in stone, which on a threatening hint from the icono- 
clastic court at Delhi, were hastily covered up with 
plaster. In other parts of India recent research has 
unearthed remains .of richly-carved Hindu work, some- 
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times l}-ing in heaps of broken fragments and bearing 
traces of fire. But though you expel nature with a 
pitchfork or shut it up like a jack-in-the-box, it is 
not to be u-liolly repressed. Even the Muhammadans 



themselves do not always obey the law ; the Persian 
Shiahs have never considered themselves bound by it,~ 
and modern Indian art is mainly Persian. 

For pious Muhammadans it has long been a practice 
of Oriental penmen, who are often artists, to weave 
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the fine forms of Persian letters into the outlines of 
animals or birds. I give an example of the Prophet’s 
mystic horse, Borak, which contains a whole litany 
of prayers. An elephant on the cover, a tiger on the 
dedicatory page, and the birds over the monogram of 
the publishers of this book, are also woven in words of 
prayer. Every creature alive can be thus represented, 
and the piety of the inscription covers the profanity of 
the picture. Muhammadanism, like more religions, is 
full of ingenious little compromises and transactions 
after this kind. A more frank defiance of the laws by 
which at the supreme moments of their lives they pro- 
fess themselves bound, is characteristic of Christians — 

“Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed ! 

Who maintain Thee in word, and defy Thee in deed ! ” 

A curiosity of the time is the way in which those 
who now follow the craft of the Persian limner and 
often boast Persian descent, have adopted Hindu notions 
in their work, though still remaining Muhammadan. 
Some of the best representations in the popular litho- 
graphs sold at fairs of the many-armed Hindu divinities 
are the work of Muhammadan draughtsmen. So in 
the time of the Mogul power the Court chroniclers were 
often Hindus who complacently wi'ote of the pillage and 
wreck of the temples of their own faith as triumphs 
over idolatrous infidels and officially lauded the deeds 
of Muhammadans in phrases of unctuous insincerity. 

An official illuminator is attached to most native 
courts, an artist whose pride it is to work with “ a brush 
of one hair,” and to repeat carefully the types he has 
learned. There is a complete series of portraits of all 
the dynasties that have ruled at Delhi, Agra, and 
Lucknow. The persistence of the types is curious and 
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interesting. The long nose of the Emperor Aurengzebe 
and the round face of Nur Mahal are as familiar and 
constant as the characteristic features of Lord Brougham 
or Lord Beaconsfield in volumes of Punch. The English 
gentleman and lady were learned a hundred years ago 
in high-collared coats, tight pantaloons, frilled shirt- 
fronts, gigot sleeves, and high-waisted, short frocks. 
To-day in drawing English people the same pattern is 
faithfully followed. Animals are similarly sketched in 
obedience to a strict convention. The tiger is almost 
invariably of the short-bodied variety. This occurs in 
India at times, but is much less common than the Ben- 
gal tiger proper. In the Kensington Natural History 
Museum I recognised on a shelf the tiger of the Indian 
illuminator, and shortly afterwards met Colonel Beres- 
ford Lovett, R.E., by whom it was presented, who told 
me that he shot it in Mazanderan, in Persia. Perhaps 
it is rash to jump to the conclusion that the Persian 
artist imported his peculiar beast into a land with tigers 
of its own, but it is certain that the squareness of the 
Indian limner’s tiger is entirely unlike the typical shape 
of the Indian animal. 

The horse is always fat, with a tremendously arched 
neck and slender legs, resembling, as has been noted in 
another place, the horse of the painters of the European 
Renaissance ; but lacking his learned display of loaded 
muscle. In Dr. Aitkin and Mrs. Barbauld’s delightful 
Evcuhtgs at Home, a boy attempts a definition of the 
horse which has always seemed to me to embody very 
fairly the vague Oriental conception ; “ I should say he 
was a fine, large, prancing . creature with slender legs 
and an arched neck, and a sleek, smootli skin, and a 
tail that sweeps the ground, and that he snorts and 
neighs very loud, and tosses his head and runs as swift 
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as the wind.” Herein, as the instructive book points 
out, are very few of the vital facts of the animal, but 
they have sufficed without much help from actual 
observation for many generations of Orientals. Carven 
horses are rare and seldom successful either as orna- 
mental creations or as representations of nature. 

The native of India is but now beginning to learn 
to care for accurate statements of fact, whether in a 
literaiy, scientific, or artistic sense. The Education 
Department, which, after all, is only the stress of the 
time brought to a point, and represents the will of the 
upper classes of the people as much as that of their 
British fellow-subjects, is determined that this reproach 
shall be removed, and imports the illustrated lesson- 
books and wall-pictures of Western schools. In all 
that concerns the well-being of animals and people, 
improved knowledge cannot but do good, but the 
extinction of the pictured horses of romance, the pursy 
steeds of Sohrab and Rustom, of the legendary Raja 
Rasalu and the fat chargers of manj^ a Hindu Maharaja 
and Muhammadan Nawab will not be accomplished 
without regrets. With them will perish the Persian 
winged horses which have become naturalised among 
Indian draughtsmen, a'nd there will be no place for the 
Yalis and other fantastic creations in which horse forms 
are traceable. Surya, the sun-god, is alwaj^'s represented 
in a chariot drawn by horses, invariably in profile : one 
horse being completely drawn and a long row indicated 
behind with a few repeating- lines. Very admirable 
design is possible under these conditions, but few modern 
pictures of the Indian Phoebus are admirable either in 
suggestion or accomplishment. 

On a very humble level are the little animals made 
in clay by the women of a household and often by 
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potter for ceitain Hindu annneisaues I wiite 
humble medianicallj , but it must be said in fairness 
that the lustic classes in Euiope do not produce foi 
their amusement anj thing so good We once had 
an elderl} sen ant of sciious dcmeanoui, lespectablc 
appearance, first late testimonials as to chaiactei, and 
hopeless incapacity for his uoik One evening, with 
all the shyness of a youthful aitist, he invited me to see 
a little “pictuie he had prepared in the court of 
the seivants quaiters I was delighted by a chaim- 
ing model of a foit with walls and bastions complete, 
in which theie were camel -iideis, dragoons, geneials, 
colonels, and Rajas, all modelled in clay and painted , 
little lamps weie lighted round the mimic scene, the 
childicn sat gazing in lapt admiration, and fiom the 
dark backgiound of the yard sympathetic murmuis 
echoed my words of piaise The ‘ bearer’s” triumph 
was complete when his misti esses came to see and 
admiie, but if he had been very wise he would have 
been content with the masters appioval Foi during 
the lest of the time he afflicted us I was often reminded 
that he had missed his vocation, and would be bettei 
employed m modelling soldieis, elephants, and camels, 
which he did well, than in tiimming lamps, making 
beds, dusting furniture, and blacking boots m a half- 
hearted and wholly inaitistic manner 

Figures of hoises and cattle like the gingeibiead 
“gee gees” of countij'- fairs in Euiope, aie all that aie 
stiictly lequired for these lUstic celebiations, which aie 
piobably of great antiquity, lepresenting the w 01 ship of 
domestic animals as part of the family prospeiity in 
a pristine age, or the setting foith of the army of Rama, 
with an interweaving of obscuie legends But when the 
aitist IS clerei the subject is naturally expanded and 
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embroidered upon. When you sec Mr. H. M. Stanley 
paraded as Guy Fawkes in London streets it is easy to 




understand how, with themes of a far more vague and 
shadowy character, Oriental fancy has free play. 

A regular part of the potter’s business in many 
regions is the fashioning of toy animals in terra-cotta, 
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"aih- painted b\' his women folk for fairs and festi\;al 
days. At Delhi, by wa}'- of compliment to the chief 
civil authoritj’’, the potters there have at limes made 
small statuettes of the Commissioner and Deputj’- 
Commissioner. These portraits were often amusingly 
like the originals. There is a legend indeed, that one 
distinguished officer was so much more than flattered 
b}^' his clay images that he bought up the whole baking 
to be broken up. Fantail pigeons, peacock's, parrot.'^, 
and the generic bird of Indian domestic decoration, 
akin to the “dicky-bird” of the British child’s slate, 
arc made as toys in great numbers. Crows and 
poultry seldom appear. 

.Birds and animals arc often fashioned in metal, 
and always with purely decorative intent. The resolute 
conventionalism of the Indian artisan is shown in the 
silver mouse from Muttra here sketched with half a 
dozen small wares, and in the brass owl from Bengal. 
The parrot and the peacock arc old and constant types, 
but the brass bison is the work of a jungle artist, who 
from direct observation has learned that a bison's horns 
meet and join over its brow. And there his lesson 
ended. 

A Muhammadan artist who is skilful in Hindu 
mythology and produces manj'- lithographs and illustra- 
tions, has been kind enough to sketch for me half a 
dozen birds as they are rendered to-day — a peacock, 
a pigeon, a heron, a partridge, a parrot, and a bird 
which he describes by the word we use for wild duck, 
but which is evidently a water-fowl of another kind. 
In coloured work the forms would be carefully filled up 
and finished, but the outline would remain the same, 
and speaks here for itself. All arejvX’ c/iashw, — one- 
eyed, — the Persian draughtsman’s idiom for in profile. 
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A full face picture is r/o cJiasJim, t\vo-e}''cd ; but birds 
are never shown full front. In illuminations for poems 
and romances the yellow mango bird, the hoopoe, and 
the maina are occasionally shown, but the distinctive 
differences lie more in the colouring than in the form. 



BIRDS BY AN INDIAN DRAUGHTSMAN 


A pair of cranes stands as in Chinese and Japanese 
pictures {e.g. the willow pattern plate) for an emblem 
of the souls of lovers. A pair of Brahrniny ducks 
sporting in the water, or a pair of pigeons, serves the 
same purpose. The bird of ancient myth, Gai'uda, 
whose name in Southern India is given to the common 
kite, is a Hindu conventionalisation of aquiline forms 
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The name Shikargah (hunting pattern) is given to 
a diaper or border of antelopes, tigers, and horsemen 
often combined with foliage. In old work the designs 
are often beautiful, as on the margins and backs of 



Persian MSS., in embroidciy, carpets, metal-chasing, 
and decorative painting. Modern commerce does not 
encourage this kind of art, but there are still artists 
capable of good work. 

A fantastic but very popular device is to fill up 
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cieatuips Three examples are here given from the 
blush of Bhai Isur Singh a Sikh designei Tiiviahties 
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of this nature scarcely bear description, and, like many 
more Oriental fancies, are safe from serious criticism. 
In one ' a peri rides on a camel compounded of men 
and beasts. In another, Krishna playing his pipe, is 
borne on an elejDhant made ujd of adoring Gopis in the 
guise of modern dancing women. In the third the 


(Copyright 1891, by J, Lockwood KipUug) 


god holds a lotus flower, and his adorers are arranged 
as a horse. 

When one considers the sacred character of the 
cow and bull, and the estimation in which they are 
held, it is wonderful that cattle forms are usually so 
vaguely seen by Hindu artists. There are thousands 
of carved stone bulls in the courts of the temples of 
Mahadeo, and hundreds of thousands of brazen bulls 
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in domestic shrines, and all micfhl own direct descent 
from the golden calf of Moses (which mtist have been 
a piece of half-learned Egyptian conventionalism), so 
fixed and negligent of nature is the type. That Hindu 
artists can see nature clearly at times, is proved by 
those who practise the modern new craft of modelling 
figurines in terra-cotta for sale to Europeans. At 
Lucknow in Oudh, and at Kishnagar in Ikngal, 
cattle arc often skilfully rendered in clay. But 
draughtsmen and painters as a rule keep faithfull)’’ 
to the hieratic type of the stone-cutters, who never 
make preliminary models. The Jcyporc marble- 
workers, who turn out a large quantity of animal 
statuettes, excel in buffaloes in black marble, but 
since the main of their practice is the supply of images 
for temples, they adhere to the conventional form for 
Brahminy cows and bulls. 

Sir George C. M. Jb'rdwood has Icindly lent me 
from his collection a coloured picture of Krishna and 
other personages attended, as usual, by cows. A 
group of cattle from the foreground of this composition 
is here engraved, and shows an unusual feeling for 
nature. The popular ideal, which is the hieratic, is 
.shown more truly in the picture broadsides illustrating 
country romances, and sold at fail's for a pice each. 
The muzzle is clumsy and bulbous, the brow is round, 
the shortness of the body is exaggerated, the dewlap 
is almost ignored or shown by conventional llutings, the 
clean, thoroughbred legs arc made thick and shapeless, 
while the form of the hump is seldom truly seen. 

It is curious that a cow’s head, carved scparatclj^ 
as an ornament, is seldom seen in old Indian work and 
never in that of to-day. Much as he loves the cow, a 
z 
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Hindu of the old lock uould picfci not to dunk fiom 
"1 fountain ^\hcle the uatei issued fiom a car\ed cow s 
head — the first idea to stiike an English sciilptoi as 
neat and appropriate’ The head of the elephant is 
frequently used in ornament, that of the horse is a 
fa\ouute old Rajput dagger pommel in jade and siher, 
and tigeis’ and lions’ heads aie plentiful, but ne\ci that 
of the cow A steel gat^ oi mace with a homed 
head, occasionally seen m collections of Indian aims, 
IS leally Peisian, and lepiescnts one of their many 
fabulous beasts The leason of this exclusion is that 
technically the cow s mouth is impuie A hoi sc may 
dunk from a vessel and, aftei the usual saciamental 
scrub with eaith, it is no woise foi family use, but a 
cow defiles anything it touches w ith its mouth 

Outcastes seldom find then way into pictuies, so 
one of the most impoitant subjects of the Western 
animal paintei is lost to the Oriental hmnei, for dogs 
aie not respectable enough to be diawn The stoiy of 
Yudhishtira and his dog, already mentioned, offers a 
good subject foi illustration, but though the legend is 
known to educated Hindus, its heio has foi centuries 
ceased to be popular and theie aie no pictuies of him 
to be found In illustrations to the populai lomance 
of Leila and Majnun a dog accompanies the lady, while 
a parrot perches on the gaunt shoulder of the passion 
woin Majnun A dog a staff and a bottle aie the 
attributes of the black Bhaiion, most popular of Hindu 
divinities Perhaps the science of dog breeding oi 
appreciation of the vaiiety of canine races has been 
developed since St Roch was canonised At all 
events, the same casteless mongrel that waits on this 
holy man in Continental churches attends on Bhaiion 
and runs after antelopes and tigers in such populai 
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more and better, for they loved and classified their 
dogs, and sculptured them with discrimination of breed. 

The Illustrated Loudon Neivs and the Graphic are 
foremost in an educational movement unnoted by many 
observers. In quite out-of-the-way places as well as 
in the large towns you may see the narrow wall spaces 
of the shops covered with their pictures, among coloured 
German lithographs and native prints. Portraits of the 
Queen and the Royal Family, pictures of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race, of winners of the Derby, of 
prize cattle, of the buxom British infant and types of 
Western beauty, are stuck side by side with the blue 
Krishna and the black Kali, and nobody sees any 
incongruity. Some say that European picture papers 
are fraught with peril for the Indian artist. There is, 
however, no possibility of keeping them out of the 
country, so we must be content to wait for a generation 
or two before we can judge of their evil effects. 
Meanwhile, it is only fair to say in anticipation that 
races who for centuries have known how to accept and 
assimilate a long series of foreign importations and yet 
to maintain their own individuality of character may 
be trusted to deal even with the Ilhistratcd London 
Neivs and the Graphic. 

The boar in art occurs only in a form so highly 
conventionalised as to be almost unrecognisable, in 
representations of the Boar avatar. There is a superb 
boar of colossal size at Khajuraho, carved in stone and 
completely covered over with row upon row of human 
figures in relief. It has never occurred to a Hindu to 
draw a pig for its own sake, while a Muhammadan 
would scorn to look at a pig picture. 
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In consequence of the popularity of the Monkey- 
god, Hanuman, the whole tribe has fared well at the 
hands of the Indian painter. He scarcely ever occurs 
in ancient carved work, and the sculptures of to-day 
arc horribly rude, but in many pictures there is a first- 
rate appreciation of monkey character. In a MS. 
Ramaj'ana in the Lahore Museum a pair of monke)'s 
are shown drinking from a stream, and drawn with 
wonderful delicacy and naturalness. In the Ajanta 
frescoes there are some well -painted monkeys. Even 
in the much conventionalised representations of 
Hanuman, drawn for the poorest classes, there is 
often a quaint humour and observation, surprising to 
those who accept the common fallacy that the people 
of India are destitute of humour. That representations 
of the Monkey-god have long been admired is clear 
from the mention of his picture on Arjuna’s banner in 
the ancient Hindu Epic. Rajput chivalry still bears a 
red Hanuman on the “ five coloured ” flags peculiar to 
the race. 

One of the futile works of patience wdiich so often 
take rank as works of Indian Art is a picture of 
Hanuman, composed of thousands of repetitions of 
the sacred name Ram. You draw the Monkey-god in 
pencil and then write Ram all along the lines in 
minute Hindi characters. Ram, ram, is a common 
salutation among Hindus, and mere repetition of the 
word is a sacrament. All sacraments mean more than 
meets the eye or ear, so we need not find anything 
absurd in the case of a Hindu personage who, by a 
curse of the Gods, was condemned to forego the use 
of the life-giving word. But he was permitted to say 
Mra, mra. This relieved his despairing soul, for, 
saying it quickly for an hour at a time, the most 
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vindictive God or demon alive could hear only Ram, 
ram. ' 

Bears took part in the wars of the Gods, and in 



A PUNJAB HEROINE (FROM AN INDIAN LITHOGRAPH) 


consequence are sketched with some freedom. A 
heroine of Punjab romance in more recent times is 
credited with maiwellous exploits in hunting, and a 
bazaar print, reproduced here in little, gives a favourable 
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idea both of the state of popular art in its humblest 
form and of the kind of legend in which the masses 
still delight. Whatever may be thought of the tigers in 
the upper panel, there is good bear character in the 
lower, and, as a large sheet bearing four such pictures is 
sold for a halfpenny, criticism ought to be disarmed. 
The gains of the artists employed on this kind of work 
are not large. I remember a friend of mine criticising 
with some asperity the careless drawing in a full-page 
cartoon of a vernacular comic paper. The draughtsman 
took it in good part and listened humbl)', but when 
some of the laborious triumphs of Persian art were 
brandished before him, he mildly remarked that it was 
not easy to produce masterpieces at the rate of fivepence 
per picture, which was all that his Editor allowed. 

• In Indian Art, as in Indian talk, the only use made 
of the Ass is to point a curse withal. “ Cursed be he 
that removeth his neighbour’s landmark,” said the Jews, 
but the Hindus inscribed their commination, a nameless, 
shameless horror, on the stone landmark itself. Several 
of these grotesque abominations now lie in Bombay 
Town Hall. 





claj’s familiar with false phrases such as “ unuatural 
strife” and the like, used in denunciation of one of the 
central instincts of life, but at licart we acknowledge that 
war is alwa}'s natural to man and beast. The next 
best thing to fighting is to see others fight, says the 
experience of the world, and India has travelled a well- 
worn track in its enjoyment of fighting as a spectacle. 
English readers are alread)" familiar with accounts of 
the gladiatorial displays and beast fights of the Emperor 
Akbar and of the Nawab Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib. 
There arc many allusions in popular sayings and 
legends, and in the chronicles of native states, to wager 
fights between man and man, man and beast, and beast 
and beast, which show how popular and widespread the 
practice was. In a comparison between the arenas of 
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old Rome and those of India the latter would come 
poorl}- off by reason of the inferiority of Orientals in 
the faculty of organisation, but in spite of details left to 
chance and an imperfect viisc cii scaic, the Indian shows 
had much in common with the Roman displaj's, and 
the spirit and intention were the same. Wild animals 
arc casil}' obtained here, and both Princes and people 
arc greedy of sensations, so that it is natural that an 
arena for beast fights sliould become a regular aj^panage 
of a princely court. Lut’f’ullah in his interesting auto- 
biography describes the populace of Baroda rcgularl)' 
spending its large leisure in the well-known animal j-ard 
there, and its wondering interest in the rhinoceros, 
familiarly known as the '^jauwar" the beast par excellence. 
These arenas are still haunted by the i)coplc, and will 
probably change gradually into Zoological gardens, but 
there can be no doubt that the beast fight is popular 
to-day. You may call it brutal if j-ou please, and 
organise a brand new society for its suppression, but it 
should be remembered that only yesterday the popula- 
tions of whole towns (like Birmingham) swarmed to the 
British bull-ring, and that nature herself set the fashion. 

There are indeed beast fights, promoted by men, 
which are simply developments of the beneficent 
principle desci ibed b}'- rnodern science as the survival of 
the fittest. Of these are the spring-time buffalo bull 
fights treated as solemnities by Indian herdsmen. 
Once diversions of the j^astoral prime, these conflicts 
are still annually brought off, even in Bombay, within 
sight of railways and telegraph posts The men say — and 
doubtless with truth — that, they are useful in showing 
decisively which animal is best fitted to be a sire. 
Such fights are not always brought about by the herds- 
men. One of the most impressive pictures of defeat I 
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ever saw was one evening on a lonely road in the 
Western Ghauts, when a buffalo bull suddenly appeared 
against the sunset in labouring flight, rolling as he 
staggered along like a rudderless ship, his mouth and 
nostrils foaming, a horn broken, and his black flanks 
stained with blood. A long way behind him came the 
conqueror, bearing marks of the fight, but lumbering 
easily forward, half minded to stop ; content that his 
foe was beaten and flying. 

Sportsmen in pursuit of the black-buck antelope 
have occasionally seen a pair of these beautiful creatures 
so fiercely engaged in fighting as to take no notice of 
the intruder with a gun, and the skulls of deer with 
horns firmly interlocked have often been found as 
proofs of a fatal struggle. 

Whether it is wrong to pit men against beasts, or 
to employ the natural, noble rage of male animals for 
conquest to make a holiday for a populace, are ques- 
tions that may be easily answered, but the reprobation 
to be meted for the offence depends in some measure 
upon one’s standpoint. From that of civilised Europe 
nothing could be more reprehensible, but it is not the 
populace of Europe that gives this answer ; else why 
does the Midland or Northern mechanic lose a day’s 
wage for a dog-fight, why are there bull fights in Spain, 
imitations of them in Paris, and everywhere an inclina- 
tion to enjoy similar spectacles which breaks through 
the illusory crust we describe as civilisation and pro- 
gress? In India, also, you may find thousands who 
would agree with the humanitarians of the West, but 
they keep their moral teaching for their own caste- 
fellows, and do not incline to damn the sins they have 
no mind to. In other words, though the natives of 
India are, as a mass, indifferent to the sufferings of 
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creatures, it is doubtful whether they arc intrinsically 
worse in this respect than the rest of the world. At 
the same time the age-long popularity of beast-fights 
shows that they are no better, and that the religious 
prescriptions of mercy to animals arc, like most Levit- 
ical ordinances, merely local and ritual in their effect, 
taking no deep hold on the mind and life. 

If it were desirable to pile up horrors, nothing is 
easier than to tell authentic stories of the cruelties 
formerly wrought for the pleasure of Indian Princes 
and their subjects in the arenas where beasts were made 
to fight The accessories and accompaniments of these 
performances arc more abhorrent than the fights them- 
selves, for they show a loathsome and cold-blooded 
persistence in cruelty on the part of the men employed 
which told in any detail would be revolting. Bishop 
Heber in his admirable Indian journals has, however, 
given a description that may be quoted without offence ; 
“We were shown five or six elephants in training for a 
fight Each was separately kei^t in a small paved 
court, with a little litter, but ver}'" dirt}'. They were 
all what is called viust, that is, fed on stimulating 
substances to make them furious, and all showed in 
their eyes, their gaping mouths, and the constant 
motion of their trunks, signs of fever and restlessness. 
Their mahouts seemed to approach them with great 
caution, and, on hearing a step, they turned round as 
far as their chains would allow, and lashed fiercely with 
their trunks. I was moved arid disgusted at the sight of 
so noble creatures, thus maddened and diseased by the 
absurd cruelty of man, in order that they might, for his 
diversion, inflict fresh pain and injuries on each other.” 

This is an ancient practice ; the manner of it is still 
a part of the mahouts’ science, and full of mysteries 
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and absurdities. Among other things they firmly 
believe that the wax of the human ear is an infallible 
agent when duly combined with other nasty messes. 
But it is unnecessary to rake very deeply in this un- 
pleasing subject. Moreover, the worst features of the 
old fights are now seldom presented. The lives of men 
are not now lightly risked to please a populace. The 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, horse, ass, tiger, leopard, 
camel, dog, wolf, and ram have all been made to fight 
to death in their time, but even this is seldom now 
permitted. The encounters between elephants, indeed, 
are often of a half friendly nature, like those of 
American boxers ; for it is not easy, without setting 
up a functional disturbance, to get an elephant into a 
rage. At the word of command he will drub another 
elephant, much as he would roll a log or lift a cart- 
wheel, but he has too sweet and amiable a nature to 
make a real fighter. 

In order to give an accurate picture of what takes 
place at an Indian beast fight to-day, of the slip-shod 
arrangements and the quaint way in which folk and 
animals are mingled together, I quote a description of 
one of these entertainments given at the installation of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
done from the life by my son for the Lahore paper in 
1886 

“Two huge water-buffaloes with ropes on their feet and a 
dozen men at each rope were introduced to each' otlier ; the crowd 
closing round them to within a few feet. Neither animal required 
any urging, but put his head down at once and butted. The 
shock of the opposing skulls rang like the sound of a hatchet on 
wood across the arena. Then both brutes laid head to head, and 
pushed and grunted and pawed and sweated for five minutes ; the 
crowd yelling madly meanwhile. The lighter weight was forced 
back into the crowd, recovered himself, butted again, turned 
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sideways, and was again forced back. After a few miniucs more, 
when each animal was setting down to his work with whole-hearted 
earnestness, the order was given to separate them ; and very 
reluctantly the gigantic creatures were hauled in opposite direc- 
tions. Then a curious thing happened. A little child ran forward 
out of the press, and standing on lip-toe, reached up and embraced 
with both amis the hairy jowl of the beast who had borne himself 
the most savagely in the fray. It was a pretty little picture — 
spoilt by the other buffalo suddenly breaking loose and charging 
down anew. A second shock and yet another struggle followed, 
and both beasts were eventually led off snorting and capering in 
uncouth fashion to express their disgust at not being allowed to 
go on. Two fresh bulls advanced gravely into the middle of the 
arena, gazed at each other politely, and as politely retired. They 
must have shared the same wallow together, for fight they would 
not. 

“ Next came the fighting rams, spotted and shaven beasts, 
with Roman noses and rowdy visages straining away from their 
owners and all apparently ‘ spoiling for a fight.’ Two or three 
couples were let go together, ran back to gather way, came on 
and met, ran back, charged again, and repeated the pcrfonnancc 
till the sound of their foolish colliding heads was almost continuous. 

“After the first few minutes, when you begin to realise that 
neither animal is likely to fall down dead, ram fighting is mono- 
tonous. Sometimes a ram runs back for his charge valiantly 
enough, but midway in his onset loses heart, turns a fat tail to 
his antagonist, and flees to his master. The adversarj’, being a 
beast of honour, immediately pulls up and trots back to his master. 
One light-limbed diimba (the fat-tailed variety) with red spots 
seems to be the champion of Jummu. His charge generally 
upsets his antagonist at once, and few care to stand a second. 

“ As soon as all the rams had been disposed of, certain vicious 
shrieks and squeals gave evidence that the horses were being' got 
ready, and the police set about widening the ring. Presently a 
bay galloway and a black pony danced out, dragging their 
attendants after them at the end of a long rope. The instant 
they were let go, they ran open-mouthed at each other, then 
turned tail to tail and kicked savagely for five minutes ; the black 
suffering most. Then, after the manner of horses all the world 
over, they turned round and closed, each striking with his forefeet 
and striving to fix his teeth in the othePs crest. They squealed 
shrilly as they boxed, and finally rose on end, a magnificent sight, 
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locked in each other’s arms. The bay loosening his hold on the 
black’s poll, made a snatch at the black’s near foreleg, which was 
at once withdrawn. Both horses then dropped to the ground 
together and kicked and bit at close quarters till the bay fled, 
with the black after him, through the crowd. The men at the 
end of the drag ropes were knocked over, scrambled up, and 
caught at the ropes agahi, while the two maddened brutes 
plunged and struggled among the people. About half a dozen 
were knocked over and shaken, but no one was seriously hurt ; 
and after wild clamour and much running hither and thither both 
bay and black were caught, blindfolded, and led away to reappear 
no more. Buffaloes fight like men,- and rams like fools ; but 
horses fight like demons, with keen enjoyment and much skill. 

“And now twilight had fallen; the wrestlers, who tumbled 
about regardless of the e.xcitement round them, had all put their 
man down or had their own shoulders mired. The mob on the 
double tiers of the amphitheatre dropped down into the arena 
and flooded the centre till the elephants could scarcely wade 
through the press. 

“Just at this time an unrehearsed and most impressive scene 
followed. The biggest of the elephants, a huge beast with gold- 
bound tusks, gold ’broidered jhool and si.x-foot earrings, had been 
ordered to sit down for his riders to mount. Before the ladder 
could be adjusted, he sprang up with a trumpet, turned round 
towards the palace, uphill, that is to say, and knocked a man 
over. Then he wheeled round, the mahout pounding at his fore- 
head with his iron goad, to the other end of the arena, where 
another elephant was going down the incline towards the lower- 
part of the city. He raced across the space, full of people, 
scattering the crowd in evei-j' direction, butted the retreating 
elephant in the rear, making him stagger heavily ; ran back, 
butted him again, and threw him on his knees near the stone 
revetment of the earth-work terrace of the palace. Here the 
mahout re-established some sort of control, swung him round, and 
brought him back to be taken off i-oped and chained, in deep 
disgi'ace. 

“ The man thrown down at the beginning was brought up 
into the palace verandah. He was naturally knocked out of 
breath and desperately frightened, for the elephant had set a foot 
on the loose folds of his paejamas. An old woman, overthrown, 
in the charge after the other elephant, lay on the ground for a 
few minutes, and then hobbled off with the help of a stick. That 
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was the extent of the damage, inconceivably small as it may 
apiiear, caused by a vicious elephant rushing through a crowd of 
some thousands of people. The murmur of fright and astonish- 
ment that went up from the crowd after it was seen that tlic brute 
was out of hand, was curious to listen to ; being a long-drawn 
A — a — a — hoo which chilled the blood. The sight of the crowd 
flying in deadly fear of their lives was even more curious and 
impressive, hlost impressive of all was the bulk of tlie beast in 
the twilight, and the clang of the silver earrings as it darted, — ■ 
elephants can dart when they like, — across the ground in search 
of its enemy. 

“ With this unique spectacle the sports of the evening closed.” 
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OF ANIMALS AND THE SUPERNATURAL 

“ 0 1'lassan \ Saving Allah, there is none 
More strong than Eblis. Foul marsh lights he made 
To wander and perplex us, — errant stars, 

Red, devil-ridden meteors bringing plague — 

Deserts of restless sand-drifts, — ice-bound seas 
Wherein is neither life nor power to live ; — 

Bound Devils to the snow-capped peaks ; — (These vex 
Earth with their struggles,) — lashed undying fire 
About the forehead of the tortured hills, 

And filled the belly of the Deep with life 
Unnameable and awful at his will : — 

Sent foith his birds, the owl, the kite, the crow : — 

Gray wolves that haunt our village gate at dusk 
Made he his horses, and his councillor 
The hooded snake ; —in darkness wove the grass 
That kills our cattle, made the fiowers that suck 
Man's life like dew-drops, — evil seeds and shrubs 
Timt turn the sons of Adam into beasts 
Whom Eblis snatches from the sword-wide Bridge. 

The thing that stung thee and its kind, his hands 
Fashioned in mockery and bitter hate, — 

Dread beasts by land and water, all are his. 

Each bears the baser likeness of God's work. 

Distorted, as the shadow of thy face 
In water troubled by the breeze.” 

T/ic Seven Nights of Creation — R. K. 


All Indian animals are more or less concerned in the 
Hindu mind with the over or the under world, but 
certain ideas and beliefs which have not been noticed 
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in the foregoing pages deserve a moment’s attention. 
An enumeration of the fabulous creatures invented by 
Eastern fancy would be a long business, and, strictly 
speaking, belongs to another stor)' — to the book some 
happy pedant, rich in lore and leisure, will one day write 
on the Natural History of the birds, beasts, and fishes 
that never were in air or land or sea. Many of them 
are kin to the strange creatures of the monkish bestiaries 
of medieval Europe, the herring-gutted menageries of 
heraldry, and the poetry of all the world. The 
Rukh, mightiest of eagles ; tlie Huma or Phcenix ; 
the Simurgh or Hippogriff ; the buffalo demon or 
Bucentaur ; the Garuda, often shown as a winged man 
with a bird’s head ; the Yali, a wonderful horse monster ; 
Jatayu, the Vulture King ; with dragons, sea-monsters, 
and the winged animals of every kind in which Mon- 
golian and Persian imagination is exceptionally prolific, 
are only a few of a mighty and most fantastic host. 
Some have plainly grown to their place through the 
attempts of artists to represent the vague dreams of 
poets. Rude versions of the Avatars or incarnations 
of the Gods are accepted as portraits of possible 
creatures, such as Narsingha, the man-lion, the man- 
fish, and so forth. To trace the birth, kinships, growth 
in human esteem, migrations, and uses of these delightful 
monsters, and to marshal them in historical procession, 
is a task that has been attempted of old time ; but 
it still remains to link the East with the grotesque 
pageant, if not to place her contingent at the head. 

The ascription of souls and a share in a future state 
to animals is, however, the most truly supernatural 
aspect of Eastern notions with reference to them. 
Even Muhammadans, whose restrained fancy is bitted 
by the severe injunctions of their creed, have allowed 
2 A 
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their minds to wander along this line and have opened 
heaven’s gate to mere creatures. Shah Ali’s camel, 
mentioned in another place, was led thither by the 
angel Gabriel. Abraham’s ram is there because wlien 
the blindfolded Patriarch had slain, as he thought, his 
only son Isaac whom he loved, he found, as the bandage 
fell away from his e3-’es, his son by his side and the 
ram bleeding on the altar. Solomon’s ant is in Paradise 
because the wise king i^reachcd a sermon on its industiy, 
and because the dutiful insect dragged a locust for an 
offering up the steps of the lion -sculptured gold and 
ivory throne ; the parrot of Balkis, Queen of Sheba, 
because it was so wise and eloquent ; the ass of Balaam 
which spoke to the point ; Jonah’s whale ; and for 
some topsy-turvy reason (perhaps because the passion- 
ate worship of it has damned sordid generations to 
another place), the golden calf of Moses ; and Khetmir, 
the dog of the seven sleepers. According to the best 
authorities (who display an amazing confidence in 
these matters), there will be onl}'- men and women in 
our Christian heaven ; and many in no irreverent spirit 
have been inclined to think with the Indians of both 
the old and new worlds that the celestial courts will 
be a little dull without a dog. For many dreamers of 
large leisure and wandering wit have strayed down 
the blind alle)'- opened by the insoluble question, — do 
animals possess souls ? Hitherto they have brought 
nothing back, nor can we hoiDe for an answer, though 
every day we see the interrogation renewed in thousands 
of wistful animal eyes. 

“ That liquid, melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the A^irgilian ciy. 

The sense of tears in mortal things.” 
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“ Soul-fed,” said Mr. Matthew Arnold, and }'et he 
sorrowfully puts his dachshund " Geist ” back to a dark 
place among merely mortal things. 

We may not gainsay the conclusion, but surely there 
are those who will linger and hesitate. It would almost 
seem that they who most triumphantlj' read a clear 
title to their own sky mansions are the most reluctant 
to spell out a chance for the beast. Was not that 
sincere and good man, Dr. Johnson, just a little unkind 
to the worthy divine afflicted with a belief in the 
immortality of brutes? Boswell describes how the 
"speculatist with a serious, metaphysical, pensive 
face,” said ; " But really. Sir, when we sec a very 
sensible dog, we don’t know what to think of him.” 
To which the doctor replied; “True, Sir; and when 
we see a vety foolish fcUoxv, we don’t know what to 
think of /«w.” And then the great man rolled and 
shook in contemptuous laughter over his rude and all 
too easy victory. You must laugh with him, but, the 
laughter done, it is God that knows, and not Dr. 
Johnson. 

Another link with the supernatural is the power 
over wild creatures with which Indian ascetics are 
universally credited. Like many other ideas accounted 
peculiarlj)' Oriental, this is onl)'’ a belated European 
fanc3^ In Mr. Lecky’S History of European Morals 
examples of miraculous power over savage nature are 
given from the saintly legends of the West, and all 
might be capped by tales of Indian jogis and faqirs. 
You can be shown to-day • forest shrines and saintly 
tombs where the tiger comes nightly to keep a pious 
guard, and you may hear in' any Hindu village of jogis 
to whom the cruel beasts are as lapdogs. In the native 
newspapers, as in popular talk, cases are reported in 
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complete good faith where a Raja out hunting is 
endangered by a mad wild elephant or a ferocious 
tiger. At the critical moment the jogi appears and 
orders the obedient beast away. There may be some 
ground for this belief An anchorite, living in the 
forest among well-nourished beasts of prey who were 
plentifull}'’ supplied with antelope and wild pig, could 
come and go unharmed. When wild things are let 
alone they are not so shy as sportsmen fancy. (At 
this moment a wild wood pigeon, shyest of birds, is 
nesting unnoticed by the thousands who pass her in 
Kensington Gardens.) And vdien one considers the 
awful ennui of a life given up to religious meditation 
and abstraction, — mental feats of which not more than 
twenty strong souls in a generation are capable, — it is 
conceivable that a bored hermit, weary of stretching 
after the unknowable, miglit amuse himself witli the 
eas}^ feat of taming a wild animal ; but here, surely, 
the miracle would begin and end. 

A case occurred in Lahore within the last five years 
which seems to show that though faith survives, it is 
now a dangerous anachronism. A Mussulman faqir, 
visiting the beast garden, deliberately thrust his arm 
through the bars of the cage in which Moti, our tiger, 
was confined. Moti ought to have fawned on the 
sacred limb, but instead of worshipping as the faqir 
intended, he began to dipe, and the arm was torn from 
its socket before the poor man could be dragged away. 
At first there seemed a chance that he would survive 
the dreadful mutilation, but after lingering two or three 
days, bearing himself with great serenity and composure, 
he died in hospital. A native would tell you that this 
was not a fair trial. Moti was a demoralised, de- 
nationalised tiger, for he was captured when a few 
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days old, and brought up by the officers of a British 
regiment, and it was only to be expected that he should 
make a mistake. 

That mere faith is a potent charm is shown by 
another little story in which Moti was concerned. 
Once he escaped from his den and there was a wild 
alarm. The Jemadar or headman of the gardens, a 
man of great personal courage, ran across the road to 
Government House demanding an official order from 
the Sircar for the arrest of the truant. Somebodj' gave 
him a large official envelope with a big seal, and thus 
armed the Jemadar went' in chase, I\Ioti was found 
on the public promenade or Mall, very much alone, as 
might be expected. The keeper hurried up to him, 
displaying the Lord Sahib’s order, and shaking it in 
his face, rated him in good, set terms for his black 
ingratitude in breaking from the care of a Government 
that fed him regularly and used him well. Then he 
unwound the turban from his head, and having tied it 
round the beast’s neck, haled him to his den, gravely 
lecturing as he led. Moti went like a lamb. Some 
years after, it is sad to say, the Jemadar was killed by 
a bear who had not the tiger’s respect for official 
authority. Which things arc an allegory of Empire 
as well as a true tale. 

In his turn Moti also died, and his skin, now in the 
Lahore Museum, being carelessly removed, does scanty 
justice to the memory of a beautiful beast — the only 
animal of my acquaintance that really liked tobacco. 
The smoke of a strong Trichinopoly cheroot blown 
in his face delighted him ; he would sidle, blink, stretch, 
and arch his mighty back with the ineffable satisfaction 
that all cats find in aromatic odours. 

An ancient superstition of world-wide currency, and 
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Still firmly rooted in India, is the belief that some men 
and women can assume at Avill the form of animals. 
This theme is obviously capable of infinite variations. 
One of the most popular of a hundred tales accounts 
for a man-eating tiger of unusual bloodthirstiness. 
Once upon a time he was a man, who by traffic with 
demons had acquired, a charm which enabled him to 
change to a tiger. His wife, being as curious as the 
rest of the daughters of Eve, begged to be allowed to 
witness the transformation. Very reluctantly he con- 
sented, and entrusted her with a magic root to be given 
to him to restore him to his real estate. But when 
the tiger appeared before her, the poor woman lost her 
head and ran away in terror, and before she could 
recover the villagers saw him and set out in chase. 
She never had another chance of meeting her husband. 
So she died of grief, and he in rage and despair 
revenged himself on humanity at large. Tales of 
this kind should be told, as in India, in the evening 
shadows under the village pipal tree, suggestively 
whispering of ghost- land overhead, while the vast 
background of the outer dark beckons the fancy to a 
far travel. Under these circumstances the absurdity of 
animal transformation assumes a dignity and reason- 
ableness impossible to convey in print. 

We have mostly forgotten in Europe the mean- 
ing of the marks printed on men and animals, though 
there are signs of a reyival of the trivial nonsense 
among those who profess to foretell the future. As 
the sutures- of the skull are supposed to print in God’s 
own undecipherable Arabic the fate of each soul, so 
many another imprint gives signs which only the very 
wise may read. And there are pleasant popular fancies 
of the more obvious animal marks. Thus Buddha 
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gave the cobra the characteristic spectacle -shaped 
markings on the back of his hood as a protection 
against Garuda, the kite, — a somewhat futile invention, 
for they would seem made to attract a kite. Rather 
should they have been the prints of the hands of the 
Gods, who used him as a churn string when the sacred 
mountain was the churn-stick and the sea was stirred 
to the wondrous tunc of creation. The stripes on the 
Indian squirrel are the marks of Hanumfin’s thumb, 
seizing the little creature in haste to fill up the last 
gap in the bridge he built between India and Ceylon. 
Muhammad has left a thumb-mark on the neck of the 
Arab horse, much as St. Peter thumb -marked the 
John dory when he took from its gills the providential 
tribute money ; and all the Christian world knows how 
the sign of the cross was imprinted on the shoulder of 
the ass. 

That supernatural beliefs should sit so lightly on 
the souls of men is a {phenomenon as wonderful as the 
beliefs themselves. There arc a few in all lands to 
whom their creeds are vital, others on whom they 
.press only at the urgent crises of their lives ; but the 
vast bulk of humanity is content to mutter an in- 
different acquiescence. If we did not daily see by 
how slack a hold the faiths of the West control its 
life, we might marvel at the indifference of the East to 
the sufferings of animals whose bodies are believed to 
be tenanted by human souls. 
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